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OU can bring real happiness to your pupils at Christmas time by presenting 


each of them with one of the very 
venirs described and illustrated on 


handsome Booklet, Folder or Calendar Sou- 
this page. 


These Souvenirs, although inexpensive, make a much more lasting impression on the 
hearts and minds of the children who receive them than gifts costing considerably more. 


The Owen Souvenirs are thoroughly high 


class in every particular. Their beautiful de- 


signs and dainty coloring, their individuality and personal appeal and their appropriateness 
all combine to make them the best tokens of remembrance obtainable at a moderate price. 


Printed Especially for Each School. 
school. They will bear your name and the 


We will print your Souvenirs especially for your 


name of your school, also the names of your 


school officers, your pupils, and, if ordered, your photograph or that of the school building, 


as preferred. 


It is these personal features that make our Souvenirs so acceptable to the 


pupil, and insure their being kept and prized for many years to come. 


Booklet and Folder Souvenirs in Eight Handsome Designs 


The illustrations appearing on each side of this page afford but a meager idea of the 
beauty and attractiveness of the eight designs which will be printed on our Booklet and 


Folder Souvenirs for Christmas this year. 


These designs are beautifully reproduced from 


water color paintings by a special process of printing which brings out all of the delicate 


shades of coloring exactly as they appeared in the artist’s original. 


The wording or senti- 


ments accompanying each design are in an attractive style of hand lettering which con- 
tributes in a large degree to the artistic appearance of the Souvenirs. 


NOTE: Orders for any of the various styles of Booklet or Folder Souvenirs described below may be made 
up entirely of any one of the eight designs illustrated or of two or more of the designs assorted, as desired. 
When ordering, give the names and numbers of the designs selected and the quantity desired of each. 


Descriptions of Booklet and Fo 


Booklet Style “A”—With Special Printing 

Size 314x5'% inches. Cover of fine white pebbled 
bristol with your choice of any of the eight designs 
appearing on this page, beautifully printed in colors. 
Inside pages of a good grade of paper on which will 
be specially printed the name of school, district num- 
ber, township, county, state, date, names of teacher, 
school board and pupils. Poems appropriate to 
Christmas are also included. Photograph of teacher 
or school inserted in a neat panel on inside of front 
cover if ordered, If photograph is not desired a suit- 
able illustration will appear in its place. Souvenir 
neatly tied with a silk cord. 


Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75, Addi- 
tional ones ordered at same time, 12¢ each. 
Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Addi- 


tional ones ordered at same time, 9c each. 

Booklet Style “B”—Withcut Special Printing 
Identically the same as Booklet Style ‘‘A’’ described 
above except that instead of the special printing of 
names, etc., on inside pages there are several addi- 
tional Christmas poems and spaces in which may be 
written the date, name of teacher and school, the 
grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. 

Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Addi- 
tional ~nes ordered at same time, 10c¢ each. 
Price without Photograph: 8c each in any quantity. 


Transparert Envelopes 





Ider Styles with Prepaid Prices 


Foider Style “C”—With Special Printing 
Size 314,x5% inches. A four-page folder of fine 
white pebbled bristol with your choice of any of the 
eight designs here shown beautifully printed in col- 
ors on the first page. Photograph of teacher or 
school inserted in a neat panel on second page if or- 
dered. 
tration will appear in its place. On third page will 
be specially printed the name of school, district num- 
ber, township, county, state, date, names of teacher, 
school board and pupils. Fourth page contains poem 


appropriate to Christmas. This style of Souvenir not 
tied with cord. 

Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.50. Addi- 
tional ones ordered at same time. 10c each. 


Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.00. 
tional ones ordered at same time, 7e each. 


Folder Style “D”—Without Special Printing 
Identically the same as Folder Style “C’’ described 
above except that instead of the special printing of 
names, etc., on third page there are spaces in which 
may he written the date, name of teacher and school, 
the grade and name of pupil to whom presented. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.00. Addi- 
tional ones ordered at same time 7e each, 

Price without Photograph: 5c each in any quantity. 


in which to enclose the Booklet or Folder Souve- 
nirs will be supplied at the rate of 10c per dozen. 








Calendar Souvenirs in Four Very Attractive Designs 


Our Calendar Sou- 
venirs are especially 
dainty and attractive 
and will make most 
pleasing Christmas 
gifts for your pupils. 

Each Souvenir con- 
sists of two cards of 


fine white pebbled 
bristol, one measur- 
ing 314%4x5M% inches 
and the other 4x 
73-8 inches, and as 


many inner pages of 
a good grade of paper 
as will be reauired 
for the special print- 
ing pertaining to 
your school. 

On the _— smaller 
eard the design is 
beautifully printed in 





Souvenirs, it will be 
inserted in center 
panel of the design 
on the smaller card 
in place of the land- 
seape sketches’ as 
shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations. 

Without Special 
Printing on _ Inner 
Pages. If the Calen- 
dar Souvenirs are de- 
sired without special 
printing of names, 
ete., on the inner 
pages, they will be 
supplied with a neat 
insert containing a 
poem appropriate to 
Christmas and spaces 
in ‘which may be 
written the date, the 
name of teacher and 


colors and gold. (The hool, th d d 
four designs _ illus- F insetti Holl Mistletoe So ee eee ee 
trated above are sup- ee y= . Seon Design name of pupil to 


plied assorted unless 

otherwise ordered.) This card and the inner pages are 
tied with a silk ribbon to the larger card at the bottom 
of which is mounted .a very artistic 1923 calendar pad. 
The border design on the larger card is richly stamped 
in gold. 

On the inner pages will be specially printed to your 
order the name of school, district number, township, 
county, state, date, and names of teacher, school board 
and pupils. A poem appropriate to the holiday season 
is also included. 

If photograph of teacher or school is desired on the 


whom presented, 


Prices of Calendar Souvenirs With Special Printing 
With Photograph: 10 or less, $2.00. Additional ones 
ordered at same time, 14c each. 
Without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.50. 
ones ordered at same time lle each, 
Prices of Calendar Souvenirs Without Special Printing 
With Photograph: 10 or less, $1.50. Additional ones 
ordered at same time, 12c each. 
Without Photograph: 10c each in any quantity. 


Additional 








Special Discount on Club Orders ?"."7°,° 


together we will allow a discount of 10 per cent on the 


or more teach- 
their orders 
entire lot. 


of any one (your choice) of 
A Sample the styles illustrated on this 
page will be sent free upon request. 


Instructions For Ordering—Please Read Carefully 


When Ordering any of the souvenirs listed on this page 
give instructions clearly and write names of pupils, school 
ofticers, place, date, your own name and in fact all matter to 
be printed on Souvenirs plainly and read carefully before 
sending to insure accuracy. Do not leave us to guess at the 
location of your school from the name of the place at which 
you may happen to date your letter. Give clearly the name 
of town, village or district, just as ‘teen want it to appear. 
Write all names plainly, and spell them correctly. Under- 
score u’s to distinguish them from n’s, any errors occur 
through our fault, your souvenirs will be promptly reprinted 
without further charge. 

As Many Souvenirs Should be Ordered as There are 
Names Appearing on Them; where pupils’ names exceed the 


number of Souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each name 
im excess, 

if Photograph is Desired on the Souvenirs, send us any 
good kodak print or other photograph ot yourself or school 
and we will make as many reproductions from it as there 
are souvenirs ordered, Send photographs securely wrapped 
and write your name and address on back. Perfect  repro- 
duction guaranteed and original photo returned uninjured. 

Full Remittance Must Accompany Order. Send money 
order, bank draft or currency in registered letter. 

Order Well in Advance of Time Needed. Although we 
aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge that you send us 
your order as early as possible and thus make sure of hav- 
ing your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. 

















Wes best wishes for a 
Ag krry Christmas and 
Sa, Happy New ear 
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Landscape Design No, 25 





If photograph is not desired a suitable illus- ap f 
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Poinsettia-Landscape Design No. 27 
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Poinsettia-Mistletoe Design No. 28 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, ART DEPARTMENT, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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This great author knows 
the animals of the wilder- 
ness more intimately than 
any other writer. His ab- 
sorbing tales of their ad- 
venturous life are laid in 
the range of country where 
no hunters go. 


Pack up your troubles and follow 
Cu RWOOD into Adventureland 



















Northwest—come where the breath of 

Romance stirs in the blood of men and 
women—come to the land of adventure, 
strange, enchanting, wondrous. Stand under 
the great open sky—gaze at the wondrous 
Red Moon and the North Star—hear the cry 
of the wolf-pack—thrill to the magic of the 
forests—sit by the soft glow of the camp-fire 
—come to the top of the world! and feel the 


C OME to the great magic land of the 


6 Complete Novels—/ames Oliver Curwood 


spell of the vast white wilderness! 
not have to stir out of your easy chair to do it. 

James Oliver Curwood takes you to the 
North Country, where splendid adventures are 
always happening—where romance steadily 
spins her golden web of enchantment. Here 
is great drama, played by great and fearless 
men who quicken your red blood and lift you 
clear of care and worry, carrying you far and 
happily into Adventureland! 


Now at a Special Price 


“The Hunted Woman,” 
“The Grizzly King,” 


There never was a writer with the compelling sold. 


power of James Oliver Curwood. His books have 


‘“Baree, Son of Kazan, 
“The Courage of Marge O’Doone,” 


The tales have been eagerly sought by 
moving picture companies. 


lettered in gold, 


You do A, i — 


pes 


” “God’s Country and the Woman,” 
“Nomads of the North” 


fully bound in dark maroon cloth, with the titles 
has sold regularly for almost 
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that gripping, broad interest of big things done 
in a big way. Whether you read about “Baree, 
Son of Kazan’, the story of the little outcast 
wolf-dog, or about ‘The Hunted Woman”, the 
appeal fairly takes you by the heart. You find 
yourself gripped by this great writer's power. As 
no man has done before, he brings to you the 
atmosphere of the North, the appeal and mystery 
of the wilderness, the scent of crisp air, the over- 
powering sensation of great, untrammeled spaces. 

Here are the humor and tragedy, the grip and 
gladness of a great and glorious country. More 
than 2,000,000 copies of these books have been 
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And now you have the opportunity of obtaining 
a beautiful six-volume set of James Oliver Cur- 
wood at an unprecedented price! At last this 
world-famous author is brought within the reach 
of everybody. By acting quickly—that is the con- 
dition, remember—you can obtain a wonderful 
six-volume set of James Oliver Curwood for 
practically half price! The set, which is beauti- 


DOUBLE the present price! 


SEND NO MONEY 


If you are tired of ordinary novels, if you are 
“fed up’ with the humdrum of your daily rou- 
tine, if you want to feel the clean white snow of 
the great Northwest under your feet, if you want 
to live among real men and real women, follow 














Curwood into adventureland! 
Don't bother to send any 
used to sleep with a money. Merely mail the cou- 
young grizzly bear, and pon and the six volumes of 
as a result of this close Curwood will be sent to you 


study his novel, “The at once. When they arrive, you ‘ 














James Oliver Curwood 





Grizzly King” is one of have the privilege of examining 
the most entrancing and them for seven days, and then pay- 
realistic animal stories ing for them in small monthly in- ; 
ever written. stallments. This offer is good only 3 

while the present special 4 
edition is available. Take §)/ 7 
advantage of it now— } 
mail coupon at once and 
make sure of your set. 

S7 dept. c-1011, 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. Py 
cha, a $7 Garden City, N. Y. 
Cho Dept C-1011, &f Kindly send me the 





4 NELSON 
7 DOUBLEDAY, 
INC. 





six-volume beautifully 

im \ Garden City, N. ¥. Pe bound set of James 
ot Oliver Curwood at _ the 

; © special low price. I am to 
~ So have the privilege of examin- 
“/? af ing them for seven days and at 
be 7 the end of that time if I decide to 
“— S keep them I will forward you $1.50 





ry and then send $2.00 each month for 
of three months, making a total of $7.50. 
y If I wish to do so, I may return the set 
before the end of the examination period 

Y and will then not owe you anything. 


| cf 





jy’ Address 






COC COCO ere error esseseses 


By sending cash with your order P can secure this 
set for only $7.0 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS is published on the 15th of the month } 
previous to the date it bears, and should reach f 


subscribers before the first of the month. 
is published only fuins the school year, num- 
bers for July and August being omitted. 
_ FOREIGN POSTAGE—Ffor - subscriptions 
in Canada add 30 cents; in other foreign 
countries add 50 cents. 
DISCONTINUANCE-—AIl subscriptions will 
be discontinued at expiration. 
RENEWALS—To insure no_ interruption 
in the receipt of the Journal, renewals should 
reach us not later than the 10th of the month 
of expiration; thus the renewal of a subscrip- 
tion expiring with the February number should 
reach us before February 10th, etc. 


ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders 
must reach us by the first of the month to re- 
ceive attention for the following month’s issue 
(the first of December for the January issue, 
ete.) Otherwise that number will go to your 
old address and can be secured only by remit- 
ting 3c in stamps to postmaster at former ad- 
dress ha giving him forwarding instructions. 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this jour- 
nal in an locality, also at Institutes, Associa- 
tions, etc. mple copies and all necessary 
material furnished free on application. 


OUR ADVERTISERS.—We make every ef- 
fort to satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of 
our advertisers and the merchandise or service 
which they offer. Any transactions proving un- 
satisfactory to our subscribers should be re- 
ported to us immediately. 


Editors’ Forecast 


T EACHERS must perforce carry 
on with the three R’s—to say 
nothing of the three times 

three less ancient subjects—in Decem- 
ber as steadily as in any month. 
Therefore we do not intend to make of 
our December issue a “Christmas 
number” in the usual sense. Still, the 
air soon will be full of holiday prepar- 
ations in the schoolroom as well as at 
home and in the shops, and many of 
our pages will reflect this activity and 
be in keeping with the spirit of the 
time. 

This will be true of the cover in 
colors, of the picture study (Hof- 
mann’s “Boy Christ’s Head’), and of 
a number of full pages of handwork 
—such as Mr. Lemos’ decorations for 
the Christmas tree and his progres- 


sive drawing page, Miss Tessin’s 
Christmas place cards and_ gifts, 
Miriam LeMay’s “Dainty Dorothy 


Sewing Set” (an acceptable gift for 
Mother or Sister), and Miss Cleave- 
land’s double-page paper cutting pos- 
ter and Mother Goose toy. All these 
will be appropriate to the season. 
Other features with similar motive 
will include a richly illustrated Christ- 
mas carol by Mr. Lemos, paper cutting 
borders, special department headings, 
and decorative initials. Maude E. 
Meek will contribute designs for five 
handsome calendars, easily made by 
older pupils, with descriptive text. 
Holiday in flavor also will be five 
paves of illustrated stories, including 
“The Birds’ Christmas Tree,” “The 
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Night of the Star,” and “The First 
Christmas Tree,” and one of Carolyn 
Sherwin Bailey’s “Untold Stories of 
Our History.” The entertainment 
material—seven pages or more of it— 
has been carefully selected from the 
quantity that comes to us with a view 
to including as great a variety as pos- 
sible of plays, songs, exercises, recita- 
tions, etc. 

In addition to all this, the regular 
departments, Primary, Grammar, Ru- 
ral, Help-One-Another, etc., will ap- 
pear as usual, and there will be lead- 
ing articles meriting the teacher’s 
thoughtful consideration: one by R. 
L. Countryman of the State Normal 
School, Geneseo, N. Y., on “Scientific 
Guesswork in Division,” “The Allen 
Plan of Teaching Spelling,” by Supt. 
R. C. Hall of the Little Rock (Ark.) 
schools, and the fourth installment of 
Miss Leighton’s series on “Effective 
Contitution Teaching.” 

As regards the present issue, space 
permits us only to call your attention 
to the interesting and varied articles 
on pages 24, 28, 50, 68, 70, and 72— 
not mentioned on this page in October 
—and to the first article in an impor- 
tant new series on United States geog- 
raphy by Blanche’ Bulifant Mc- 
Farland. This is_' entitled “Our 
Country—See and Know It First.” 
It is, as the subhead states, “a geo- 
graphical project study, correlated with 
civics and developed on a basis of in- 
terest in highways and travel.” We 
are sure that the series will be warm- 
ly welcomed by our readers. 





You Can Save Money By Taking Advantage of Our Combination Offers 


Many of our books and publications for teachers, described elsewhere in this magazine, may be 
obtained in combination at special money-saving prices. 
books and magazines when ordered separately. The list at right gives the prices in combination. 





SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICES: 





The list below gives the prices of the 
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is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the Na- “a THE PATHFIN ' 
THE PATHFINDER tion’s Capital. It is now in its 29th year of increasing Any Book in Class “C”......- dienes ( with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. ex “4 
and is everywhere recognized as the best current events paper Normal instrnstor-Primery Plans. . with Any Book in Class “‘A”.......... 
published. Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is going on in the world | Any Book in Class “B".........00005 $3.50 be pond a. = Fag see see eccees 2.00 
wi ny Book i a. eee een, | 


aan the PATHFINDER is an ideal medium for this purpose. In this publication all the important 
news of the day is skillfully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast amount of general 
information of special value and usefulness to the teacher. 


numbers. 


With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.75, and in other combinations as listed. 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA (Send Orders to Nearest Point) 


Any Book in Class “Cc”. cease 


eee sesee 





Subscription Price $1.00 per year of 52 





finder, 


OQREIGN POSTAG Fi bscriptions to Canada add: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30c; Path- 
9 50c. To See ee ee add: Normal Instructor-Primary ‘Plans, 50c; Pathfinder, $1.00. 
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amounting to 
About two-thirds of Latta’s Book contains the 


= Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


With Magazines, Plan Books and Other Purchases {4!! Postpaid Unless 


READ THIS 
LATTA’S BOOK FOR TEACHERS— 
The new edition is 9x14 inches, con- 


tains 288 pages and weighs two pounds. 35c from the total. Try it, 

It represents the efforts of several Latta’s Book for Teachers........ 3 
prominent educators who know the Normal Instructor-Primary 

needs of primary and focal teachers. | Pie ORE YOR v6.6 cas ceeccesa $2. 
The postpaid price is $1.0 School Century, | year........... s 

: nds J 2. .00 port =! ~ “yl ea Teacher, | year....... $2 
ellaneous supplies an ay only 50c | ‘indergarten and First Gr: ; 

for Latta’s Book for 0 Sin a it Hs eS) Junior ‘Heme Magazine, 12 nl £82.50 


is free with a purchase of supplies 








OUR BEST OFFER’ 


Order $1.00 worth of Latta’s Supplies 
with one of the tollowing and subtract 


- egg Ls : 
_ | 








Seeley’s Question Book. . Wier Pree $1.25 
Ilow to Teach the Pris 
mary Grades...$1.25 





LATTA’S CONSTRUCTION PATTERNS 


$ 
not less than $10.00. Automobile, Church, Windmill, Table, Horse, Cow, 


following: 








chery score 


“NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
co PRIMARY. PLANS 











Pad € Savatatian Fully Toe the Th of Aw 9 tnber Educational Magnales 








50 Drawings to Color, size 6x9.25c 50 Drawings asstd. sizes...... 2 Red Bird, Pig, Bear, Blue Bird, and_ twenty-three -athtinde 3 

16 Gingerbread Drawings......15c 16 ccies" Drawings....... an other patterns on heavy card board ready to cut out How TOTEACH [mea hh a $1.00, 

16 Three Bear Drawings......15c 16 Circus Drawings... 1. T{215¢ and make up. One set with 100 brass paper fast- Popular Ed. T yr.$2.00 

16 Cock Robin Drawings......15¢ 16 Hiawatha Drawings... 21 5c eners, complete with instructions, postpaid......85c | PRIMARY: MWA! Etude, 1 year, $2.00; Pictorial Rev iew, | year $1.50 

16 Farm Story Drawings.. we. 15c 16 Pioneer Drawings.......... 5c 77 Brass "a er Fasteners, ws, in., 100....... 13c | Everyday Plans, three volumes, set oem see! $1.50 

30 Sewing Card Patterns..... 20c 30 New Sewing Cards........ 22¢ Ya in. 7c; 34 in., 2lc; 1 in. steeseeeee 25C Years Entertainment, 344 pages, bound in silk cloth. $1.25 

16 New Mother Goose Drawings to trace and to color, size 6x9 in...15c Good Ticket Punch, round hole....1.....25¢ Real Mother Goose, 300 colored illus.—Wright. "$2.00 

42 Paper Cutting Designs, size 5x8 inches..........+.......005.., 8c 1,000 Assorted Colored Sticks, 1 to 5 in. .48c American Magazine, $2.50; Little Folks : $2.00 

12 Conventional Borders, 5 inches high, to trace and to color....... 10c 16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 6x9... . 15¢ Marion George Plan Books, one for each ses month, 
Hughes’ Common School Branches in a Nutshell, 94 pages....... 50c 16 Birds in Colors, with description, and Primary or Intermediate, 10 volumes in the set. State 
Latta’s Seat Work Book, 92 pages, paper..............-......, 30c 16 Birds to Color as above, 6x9......... 25c Primary or Intermediate, per copy 4c, per set....$3.50 


Fancy Colored Chalk 


Fancy Cotorep Cuark, Box M, poz. asstp...25c 
8 Stencils to use with a lead pencil. er ee 





Blackboard Stencils 


Five Soldier Boys, like above, 15 in. high....10c¢ 


Borders, each 6c, Sunbonnet Babies; Overall 
Boys; Brownies; Soldiers; Flags: Santa; 
Goldenrod; *ivy;’ Squirrels; Grapes; Turkey; 
Birds; Pumpkins; Holly Bells; Reindeer. 

New Cuitp Lire CALeNbAR STENCILS, 22x34. Set 
nine school months, 75c; each, 12c; 3 for 30c. 


OtHER STENCILS, 22x34, each 12c, Typical Pil- 


grims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkev Cal- 
endar; _ Fireplace Calendar; Santa Driving 
Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chim- 


ney; Santa Filling Stockings; Christ Child. 
Old English Alphabet Stencil, 6 inches high. .25¢ 
Alphabet Daisy Pattern, 5 inches RR ssh cane 20c 
Seat Work Stencils, 10 of each: Thanksgiving; 
Christmas; Animals; Flowers; Esk.; 10 for 12c 
Map Srencits, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United 
States; Any Continent; Any State; Any Group 
of States, or name any of above maps, about 
9x12, at 3c each, for seatwork. 
Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork........2 
Medium Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork..... 03 
Blue Stamping Powder, %4-pound bag.......1 
GOOD NICKEL CALL BELL 
Diameter 314 inches........ ee. 
27-inch Cubes, ass’t’d Colors. .30c 


a 





Tickets, Good; Perfect; Merit. or 
On Time; 100° 1Ofiis ccs sess 0c 
21 New Posters in ‘bright colors, 
TO FOCHES WG sick occsaccecce dc 


Metal Water Color Box, 8 Pans and Brush. — 
1090 Questions and Answers in Agriculture...40c 


Old and New Singing Games, by Higheren ens 50c 
Arithmetic Cards, Etc. 
Primary Arithmetic Cards for Teacher etevasavers —_ 
New Primary Number Cards for Teacher....20c 
Primary Arithmetic Cards for Seatwork...... 20¢ 


Intermediate Arith. Cards for Written Work..18c¢ 


Good Books for Teachers 


For THE CHILDREN’s Hour 

Best story book for _ first 
four grades. Contents: Sleep- 
ing Princess; Old Street Lamp; 
Oriole’s Journey; Three Bears; 
Three Pigs; Goldenrod and 
Aster; How Cedric Became a 
Knight; Latona and the Rustics; 
How the Apple Blossoms Came 
Back; and 124 other excellent 
stories from Anderson, Grimm, 
Browning, Long.ellow, Gaylord, 
Kinsley, Laura E. Richards and 











others. 336 pages, cloth...... Sie nwie eee saa $1.75 
Old Mother West Wind Stories.............-/0¢ 
Household Stories, 41 stories. cheap sessile 
Games for Playground, Bancroft. - ter $2.40 
Reed’s Land Birds East of Roc kies, cloth. . .$1.25 
Stories to Tell to Children, by Bryant Siawes $1.50 
Good Manners for All Occasions..........- $1.50 
Reed and Raffia—Postage Extra 
No. 1 per Ib., $1.30; No. 2 per Ib, $1.25; 
No. 3, $1.20; No. 4, $1.15; No. 5, $1.00 
Raflia, natural, best grade, pound....... 
Colored Raffia, name colors, per Ib........-. 
Long Brown Pine Needles, per Ib.........-- 
eg teen 0 
AND DP isdeseses c 
PRIMARY READING Latra’s New Puonic Carps For 
AND PHONICS ANY PRIMER OR METHOD...45¢ 


@ Aldine Phonic Cards...... $1.00 
em, seam Latta’s penmanship copies over 
700 words, per set........20¢ 

De Piize Cards 35.3 veccecws tee 
8 Borders to Color........20¢ 
12. Colored Cards 4x6 for 





language or gifts, 10c; Same 
cards 5x7, doz. for.......13¢ 
seuttieme | Carbon Paper, 20x30, = 


sheet, 12c; 








5G (:) PRICE 4 

25 Grade Report Cards for 4 weeks.........1 

25 Grade Report Cards for 6 weeks..... 

iH High School Report Cards for 6 weeks. ...17c 
2 

Latt 

6 





Sheets Transparent Trac. Paper, 17x22...20¢ 

tta’s Business Exercise to play store.......40c 

Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools.....15c 
8 Animal Drawings to trace and color........- 


SEND MONEY ORDER OR 
DRAFT IF POSSIBLE 


Pin Head Paper Fasteners, 200 for.......17c 






COMMON SCHOOI 











Paper, Paste, Chalk, Etc. Printed Weaving Mats BRANCHES IN EB 
Common W > C a iad ; ‘ SUTSHELL, comple te with Hugbe 
‘i ~ poo fsa ag gh Mong 2 Size 6%x6%, assorted eon half-inch slits questions and answers. . .50¢ hs *et 
Fancy White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, per gem ne thick paper, fo New U. 5S, History Out- | con 
Ib., 20c; per ream, 11 Ibs., $1.85; postage extra. e cut out; 15 mats..... 15¢ line Book for Student _ Yas, 
Manila Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, per Ib., 10c; Mats, Cut-Out Or Feacher .+ ++ ; Be § o 
per ream, 7% Ibs., 65c; postage extra. : ? ; Favorite Stories, primary. 35¢ ff ‘ 
Construction Paper, 15 shts. 18x24, asstd. colors Size 8x8, Construction Reproduction Stories. ..... 30 Hf { 
2 Ibs., 35c; postage extra. Same paper 50 paper, assorted colors, half- Numeral Frame, each..... 80c 
shts., 9x12, 18 0z., 22c; postage extra. : inch slits, all cut out and Peg Board, CMU dctavncecs 25¢ I 
50 Sheets Tough White Cardboard, 9x12, or 100 ready to weave, 20 mats, 200 Round Pegs... cesses 20C bee 
sheets 6x9, for sewing cards and for construc- with weavers.........+. 30c Pencils: Red, Blue or _ t 
ae, 2 Ibs., 35c. Same, 24x36, 12 sheets, 4 500 Extra Weavers, like Wile, €aclis <<.c aceee -- le 
75c: postage extra. with Cut-out Mats... 18 Six colored pencils | 14 in. ee : ; 
Foldive and Cutting Paper, 35 sheets, 17x22, as- Bunt Point Scissors, 414 Oual Good ag. Pencils, dozen, 38¢; a 
sorted tints, 20 oz., 35c; postage extra. in., 12 postpaid for $1.2 ualitv, doz., 25c¢; Drawing Pencils, doz., 45c. 
Red or Black’ Paper, 20 sheets, 9x24, 25c. Sharp Points, nickel, 5 in. RUBBER TYPE PRINTER— 
2,000 Colored Papers, 1x6, to make chains, 35c. 2965 7 May CACKS 6.0000: 50c 7g in, with figures, ink, pad 
W riting Paper, 8%x11, ruled both sides, 500 se spacer, ete 
sheets, 5 Ibs., $1.00; Bond, 81x11, blank, 500 New Devices by Hall & McCreary fibre box, 3 
sheets, 4 Ibs., 90c; postage extra. Ibs. ...$1.95 
Latta’s Economy Paste, % pt., | Ib., 25c; pint, Circus Drawings to Cut, Color and Paste... .16¢ postage 
2 Ibs., 35c; qt. 4 Ibs., 60c; postage extra. Mother Goose Pictures to Color and Paste... . 10« not paid 
Paste Flour, Ib., "25¢; postage extra. Peter Rabbit Pictures to Color and Paste... .. 1o¢ Capital y 
White Chalk, American’ make, gross, 3 lbs., 20c; Mother Goose Sewing Cards........ ee | inch, | Il 
Dustless, 5 Ibs., 60c; postage ‘extra. Rabbit and Bear Sewing Cards........ rn 60c, postage 
No. 8 Crayolas, 12 boxes, 95c; “Blendwell,” good Circus Friends Sewing Cards................ 16c : , oe not paid 
wax crayons, 8 colors, dozen, 2 Ibs., 50c. Familiar Birds Sewing Cards........... om l-inch type, 3_Iby., $2.50; postage extra. 
Pastello, 8 colors, dozen, $1 00: Dostage extra.  Eamiliar Animals, Sewing CAS 6 6's: da.2<. ROC Alphabets, Figures, ete l-in. high, fine to 
Latta’s New Crass Recorp Book sae oad ers — ~s MNase Caw kone ae ime paste for charts, over 2 2,000 characters...... 0c 
288 names, card bound...... Airy, Foiks Pictures 10 Colot.. ..ccers sens 6¢ 
tod Rage cog ge for Age Economy Primer, Nos. 1 and 2, each........ 20 Popular Pictures 


SEPIA, x 
New Primary Language Cards ton mcon’ 
Christ at Tw 
Madonna; 


Printed Outline Maps 


United States; Any Continent; 
Any State; Any Group of States; 





96 drawings with name in 
print and script as shown 





: , rs; Windmill 

Any Map for History or Geog- Each card 234x3_ inches, €!S>, | sigh 

a Order them Pas pl printed alike on both sides, Child; Dance of 

otherwise, seni — 50 for ee About 150 other words in Homeward. Lac 
a , print and script, including 5!) Order any | 

World or United States, 11x17, 20° for’ 25c. Pronouns, verbs, adjectives, ais Genee 


making a 
prepare the 


conjunctions, etc., 
vocabulary to 
child for any primer or first 





United States on chart paper, 24x36, 3 for 20c. 
U. S. Map, 12x21; Dissected on State lines, 70c. 
8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline, 10c. 


Washington and 
20, each 20c; 


























20 — Washing- 
Lincoln; Lnd of Day; 


Angelus, 


any half-cent picture of above 


elve; Sistine 
Glean- 
Mother and 
the Nymphs 
h 35c; 3 for 
Yc picture on 


Prints of 
Lincoln, 16x 
both lor 35¢ 





reader. See them listed_ in 50 Popular Pictures, Ye size, assor 2 
Rubber Stamps Ac7g “The Beginner's Outfit Intermediate I inguage Picture S, POT S€t. cree 20¢ 
‘ ‘ 25 OOK O ndians 9 25. 
ch ee es ieadmadniies 10 Indian Post ¢ ——_ her eapeomleinee: Ss 
a Ga Nupas: The Beginner’s Outfit Common Birds in Colors, 7x9, 13 for 25¢ 
Bunny; Bird; Chick; A splendid collection of devices and supplies to ee §6—l SEX Hygiene Books 
Butterfly, 3 for.....25¢ teach young children from the first day of school Teaching S 
Sebot be 106s: concn 85c until they are prepared to use the primer. Every HERSELF He ae Me ex Li's siene. 2... 65¢ 
Rubber Stamp Pad in teacher who has used the Beginner's Outfit as list- TALKS. WITH WOMEN The Ma: Himselt, each... .31.35 
tt Sen, 24x34, — ed below has been more than satisfied with results. CONCERNING THEMSELVES E; o oan the ae ng 
TEGGY tO USC... 605 00 : “ntertainmen OOKS 
Rubber Stamp Ink, Order Any of the Following MRM Disiovucs for Dist. Schools. dec 
bottle ......45¢ Word Chart, showing print and script........20c Normal Dialogue Book...... 10c 
Box Asst. Rubber Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen easy sen- Nine Successtul Plays....... 50c 
Bands ...... 10c tences, four inches high, to trace.......... l6c Excelsior Dialogues......... 10c 
Sewing card floss, Easy Words to Color and to build sentences, Christmas Celebrations...... 10c 
asst'd colors. . 15¢ large print and script in outline on white Thanksgiving Lntertainments.40¢ 
drawing paper, for four pupils...........- 40c Christmas Song Book....... 35¢ 


Aida Canvas 


Primary Language Cards, for four pupils....25c 








Christmas Supplies 


For Cross-Stitch Word Cards to build sentences, one side print, 
Work, width 44 the other script, for four pupils... 04.4 .28¢ Calendar Pads for 1923, 24 for 25c; 60 for...50c 
inches, yard..$1.25 3,000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils....1l6c atta’s Candy Boxes, 12 for 18c; 25 for..... 35¢ 
Patterns for 3,000 Script Words to Paste, four pupils..... l6c Tableaux Lights, Red, Gold, Green, Blue, can..40c 
Cross-Stitch work, 544 Easy Sentences printed in script with light Christmas Folders, doz. 25c. Fancy, doz.....50c 
per set.....0.. 25¢ red ink, to trace, for four pupils.......... 5¢ ~=6 Post. Cards, doz. 10c. Program Pencils, doz. .35c 
LATTA’S DUPLI- Alphabets, Figures, etc., on cards, "34-inch Candles, asst. colors, doz. 10c; box, 3 doz....25c 
CATOR—Made of best high, 1,680 characters, for four pupils i arse 30c = Artificial Snow, box 15c, Moss, box......... l5¢ 
materials and equal to Alphabets, Figures, etc., to paste, 34-inch Red Tissue Paper Bells, 3 in., doz........... 15¢ 
any other gelatin copy- high, 2,220 characters, for four pupils... «2 ic Crepe Paper Posters; Christmas: Patriotic; 
ing pad on the market. Tracing Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 5% Valentine; Easter, 10 ft. by 20 in., each...25¢ 
Very helpful to teachers. x84, each 15c; for four pupils...........4. 50c Thirty New Christmas Dialogues and Plays. .40c 
Size 9x12 inches, com- New Illustrated Primary Arithmetic Cards -20c New Xmas Book, 40c. Best Christmas Book. .40c 





plete with sponge and 


ink, 5 Ibs., price $2.50. pkg., 12c; Kne 


Be Sure to Read This 

















Latta’s New Phonic Cards, 35 in set.......-- 45¢ Art Gum, to clean drawings, 





ided Rubber, 10¢ 





Pint refill, 2 Ibs., 90c; Stars; Hearts; Dots; Diamonds; 
quart, 4 Ibs. $1.75; The Beginner's Outfit for four pupils consists Pumpkins; Witches; Black Cats; 
postage extra. - of the above list which amounts to $3.42, but we Turkeys; Santa; Holly; Flowers; 
Hektograph Paper, olin quality, 8%xl1, 5 wilt send all postpaid for only $3.05. Flags: — Birds Maple Leaves; 
Ibs., package, 500 sheets, 70c;  Hektograph Note: Add 50c for each additional pupil. Owls. One kind in a box. Per 
paper, better quality, 95c; postage extra. Same as above for three pupils............92. ‘ box, 10c; six boxes for....... 50c 

Hek. Ink., name color, 3 0z., postage extra, 35c. Same as above for two pupilS...........06- 305 Latra’s SeatworK Book. .30¢ 

COPING SAW with m, Same as above for one pupil............+.. $1.65 How , Did A is another 

6-inch blades. .......0- 8c new book of ) pages, in 

16 Coping Saw Patterns _ Paper Cutting which ew s - te ay ot tell 

trace actual size........ Ic 2 s OGG ORGs ec cioncus 18¢ of original schoolroom devices 

Ticket Punch, Round hole.. 25¢ 42 Paper Cutting De igns Large Drawings to that have proved to be suc- 

Tube Mending Glue....... 5c Color, assorted...... 30¢ cessful, PYRE veces secvee 60¢ 

16 Manual Training Exer- U. S. History Game...65¢ Domestic Science, 180 pp. .50c 

CISES TOF BOVSo 6:0. s:6.0:0;« .25¢ Geography Game...... 60c Teach Paper Folding...... 35¢ 

Thirteen Doll | Furniture 12 Different Calendars to Teach Basket Making..... 35¢ 

Patterns to trace for Color, 6x9 ......+2-10c f ideal Domino Cards...... 20c 

cardboard construction, 1,000 Colored “Circles to Paste, I-in., asstd...20c } Allies’ Flags to Color.....15¢ 

eae — By og” oa 1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed... .35¢ 2 no oe wae 

‘hen Mot sts Us Make Paper ions to Color....eccece dC 

Box Forman arate: Bradley’ s Straight Line Cut-Outs 8-inch Clock Dai. es 

Six Loom Patterns, full size to Dutch Village; Japanese Village; Eskimo Village; Teach Clay ndeling..... 35¢ 

trace, with instructions......... Arabian Village; African Village; Pilgrim Village; Modeling Clay, 5 lbs., 25c; Santee re extra. 
Primary Handwork, by Dobbs...$1 "20 Indian Village; each village complete REE 50c Plastine, mixed in oil, Red, Cream, Brow n, Blue, 


Green, pound, 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $548.96, set....25c 


Mother Goose; Fairy Tales; Playtime Circus; 


Constructive Work, by Worst...$1 rH 
Toyland; Alice in Wonderland; Animals; ea. set 35¢ 


Chicago Pencil Sharpener. reonee eee 





32c; postage extra, 


J. S. LATTA, Inc., Box 155, Cedar Falls, lowa 








By Joseph C. Sindelar. 


grades. 


The Best Christmas Book (40c) 
By Joseph C. Sindelar. 192 pages. 


Grades ($1.20) 


By Alhambra G. Deming. 232 pages. 
the teacher, sufficiently comprehensive in its scope and suggestions to cover the entire 
composition work of the intermediate and grammar grades. 
and a variety of material which will give life to the composition work of any school. It 
not only suggests specific work to be done and gives interesting methods for its accom- 
plishment, but it also furnishes a volume of material, permitting of a wide range for 


choice. 


Primary Seat Work, Sense Training and Games (85c) 

Cloth. A new book that solves the seat work problem 
It presents simple and definite instructions for carrying out 
a great variety of interesting educative exercises with over 300 helpful illustrations. 

Morning Exercises for All the Year ($1.00) 
By Joseph C. Sindelar. 256 pages. 
cago, Cincinnati, the U. S. Government, and hundreds of towns and cities. 
mended in State Courses of Study. 


By Laura R. Smith. 160 pages. 
for the primary teacher. 


stories, 28 poems, etc. 


Father Thrift and His Animal Friends (70c) 
By Joseph C. Sindelar. 128 pages. Cloth, with illustrations in black and color. A fascinat- 
ing story for children of the second and third grades, teaching valuable lessons in thrift. 


The Nixie Bunny Books (each 70c) 

Each 144 and 160 pages, 
Bunny in Manners-Land, Nixie Bunny in Workaday-Land, Nixie Bunny in Holiday- 
Land, Nixie Bunny in Faraway-Lands. 
million children in the second and third grades. 

Language Games for All Grades (with cards) ($1.20) 

90 pages. 

30 games, designed to establish the habit of correct speech and to increase the child's 


By Joseph C. Sindelar. 


ByAlhambra G. Deming. 


vocabulary. 


Number Games for Primary Grades (85c) 
By Ada Van Stone Harris and Lillian McLean Waldo. 
Contains 58 number games, designed to create an active interest in number and to make 
the child skillful in applying it directly and naturally through the ‘‘make-believe”’ 
element and the idea of friendly contest. 
We guarantee these books to please you or will refund your money. Our 1923 Catalog of 
Books, Helps and Supplies is now ready!—the complete standard teachers guide book. Many 
new things have been added. Mailed free. 


Beckley-Cardy Co., Dept. 1B, 17 E.23d Street, Chicago 


“THE HOUSE OF BETTER MATERIAL” 





The Books You Want Now! 


SENT POSTPAID AT LISTED PRICES 
The Best Thanksgiving Book (40c) 


By Joseph C. Sindelar. 128 pages of fresh and bright children’s entertainments of every 

description for this special occasion including 50 recitations, 15 dialogues, 5 drills, 7 

acrostics, 4 tableaux, 12 songs, etc. 
Merry Christmas Entertainments (40c) 
160 pages. Entirely new from cover to cover. 
the freshest and brightest children’s entertainments for Christmas published. There are 
45 recitations, monologues and readings, 32 quotations, 15 dialogues, exercises and plays, 
5 original songs with music, 4 songs of new words to old tunes, 7 fancy drills and 
marches, 10 acrostics, motion songs and games, 13 tableaux, 6 pantomimes, etc. 


Contains 82 recitations, 36 quotations, 4 monologues, 
10 dialogues and plays, 14 songs, 10 fancy drills and motion songs, 5 tableaux, 4 panto- 

__mimes, 14 facts regarding Christmas. 

Methods and Material for Composition in Intermediate and Grammar 


Cloth, Just published! 


Fifth large edition! 


Everybody knows these! 


Cloth. 


Request a copy. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY. PLANS 





A collection of 


For all 


A helpful handbook for 


It affords original methods 


Has been adopted by New York City, Chi- 
Also recom- 
Contains 303 exercises, 137 


Cloth, illustrated in colors. Nixie 


Read by over a half 


(With 54 cards for pupils’ use.) Contains 


123 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. 





| pils’ Book 25 cents. 








———— 


these impaired parts, nor how much 





An Aid to Music Teaching 


Rural teachers and teachers in grade 
schools in which no regular course of 
music under a supervisor has been in- 
troduced will be interested to know of 
a work entitled Music Foundation, pre- 
pared especially with regard to their 
needs. This is a system of ear-train- 
ing, sight-singing, and part-singing by 
Anna Heuermann Hamilton. It con- 
sists of a Teachers’ Manual, which con- 
tains all the directions necessary for 
the presentation of the lessons, and a 
Pupils’ Book, containing 120 original 
exercises and songs, the words by 
Laura Rountree Smith and the music 
by Anna Heuermann Hamilton. By 
means of this system the pupil may be 
taught all that he needs to know in his 
public school music work. It also forms 
a foundation for general musical cul- 
ture. Music Foundation is published 
by the Clayton F. Summy Company, 
Chicago, the price of the Teachers’ 
Manual being 50 cents and of the Pu- 





A new and revised edition of Great 
Cities of the United States, with fig- 
ures based upon the 1920 census and 
brought up to date in other respects, 
has just been issued: by the Iroquois 
Publishing Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 
The earlier edition of the book was re- 
viewed in our columns and attention 
called to its merits, textual and typo- 
graphical. Another book which these 
publishers are placing before teachers 
with confidence in its merits is Bugle 
Calls of Liberty, a patriotic reader that 
can be utilized to advantage in promot- 
ing Americanism. 





Miss Jennie .B. Adams, Associate 
Manager of the Teachers Casualty Un- 
derwriters, Lincoln, Neb., says they 
paid over $2062.00 last year for dis- 
eased appendixes. No one seems to 
know to what use the T. C. U. can put 





they will pay for a sound appendix. 


November 1922 
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““CRAYOLA” CRAYONS 


for satisfying the eternal 
COLOR NEED 
Day by day the child seeks to 


express itself with different ma- 
terials in the class room. 


KOOKS 


+. 


re 
~ 


eX 
ES 


+49, 
3 Ce 


+f. 


Ke 


Just as a colored object is more 
Stimulating to youngsters than 
an uncolored one, so will their 
work in drawing prove more in- 
teresting with “CRAYOLA” when 
crayon is the desired drawing 
medium. 


++; 


> >. +, 
trates 


+ 
goes 


This idea also applies to work 
on the blackboard by teachers, 
“LECTURERS” CHALKS en- 
able them to emphasize parts 
of a lesson written on the board. 
Use more color, and use 


GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 


Write us your needs, and we 
shall gladly send you color 
chartsand a helpful brochure 
on blackboard drawing., 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 E. 42nd Street, New York. 
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WRITE NEWS ITEMS 


and Short Stories. Experience unnecessary; details free. 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 500 St. Louis, Mo. 























CHRISTMAS SOUVEN 





I 


IRS AND BOOKLETS 











Something Your Pupils Will Appreciate 


In presenting our Christmas Souvenirs this year we have chosen materials of the best quality 
and workmanship, that your gift may be kept and cherished by your pupils in the years to come. 
We are featuring three of our most popular numbers. 
Each has a neat panel cover and all are tied with red and green silk ribbons. 


SPECIAL PRINTING—JWach booklet contains an insert on the | PHOTOGRAPHS—To make your souvenirs more personal’ you 
first and fourth pages of which appear appropriate Christmas | may have your own photo reproduced and placed on the inside of the 
verses, On the inside pages space is provided for special printing | front cover. Simply send us a good clear photo of erent ae 
from copy furnished by you such as the name of your school, | ¥¢ will reproduce same and mount it on your souvenir, _ Wrap 
ee aes ng Mo : sod photo securely, place your name and address upon it, and it will 
your Board of Education, place, date, your own name and the : a Rs ‘ 3 
Sahn AESMOTIK AGIA ROAR Ail sis Sea ARE Rie tais AAS be returned to you with the completed order. A x 
Bee oe ee eee ee peer ee ee eee eee Vee ENVELOPES—Finest quality envelopes will be included with 
a personal touch which will appeal to yourself and your pupils as} each order in which your booklets may be enclosed at no extra 


a lasting memento of the season and of their school days, cost. 











Yuletide Souvenir 
YULETIDE SOUVENIR— (size about 
4x6 inches). Twenty-four appropri- 
ate designs with paneled covers, printed 
and embossed in colors, make up this 
number. Names of your pupils, ete., 
printed from your special copy. 
PRICES 
Without photograph—$1.25 for the 
first dozen and 7c for each additional 
booklet. 
With photograph—$1.75 for the first 
dozen a 10c for each additional 
booklet. 





QHRISTMAS BELL SOUVENIR-—Six of the. fin- 
est designs we ever offered in any souvenir. Each 
design in colors and embossed and in addition the act} 
legend on the cover is engraved. 
are tied with a beautiful wide red ribbon and 
tached to each ribbon is a_ neat 


equally assorted in your order, 


Without photograph—$1.45 for the first dozen 
d 9c for each additional baoklet. 
pheegree tar for the first dozen and 
12c for eac 





All are exquisitely printed and embossed. 





Booklets, Cards, Folders, Etc. 











BOOKLETS 


: Ribbon tied, en- 
¢ graved, embossed 
and in offset work, 
we offer over sixty 
. beautiful designs 
in this assortment. 
Perfect workman- 
ship, suitable leg- 
ends on inside 
pages. Best possible 
booklet for the 
price, with  envel- 
Pi : opes tomatch, 10c 
Pee : each, $1.00 per 





































Christmas Bell Souvenir 


HOLLY SOUVENIR—This number al- 
so inciudes twenty-four designs which 
will be assorted in your order. Ex- ; 
the same quality, material and ‘ yo Nas id 
anship ag ‘the other souvenirs — ed 
but slightly smaller in size and con- 
sequently lower in price. 


The booklets workm 
+ i 


non-tarnishing 


Christmas bell. The designs will be 


PRICES 
bookle 


additional booklet. 





Without photograph—-$1.15 for the 
wed on ona” oo for each additional 


With photograph—$1.65 for the first 
dozen and 
booklet. 





FOLDERS 


Over sixty hand- 
somely colored fold- 
ers, engraved, em- 
bossed, and in off- 
set. Illustration 
gives little idea of 
assortment. S e- 
lected, as areall 
our cards, particu- 
larly for the school 
trade. With envel- 
opes to match, 6c 
each In any quan- 


dozen. 





























tity. 








Holly Souvenir ae FF 





PRICES 


Seals—-per package, 
Tags—per_package, 
ibbon—Foy tying 
insel Cor 


9c for each additional 





CHRISTMAS BOOKMARKS—Price 1 cent each. Name printed on 
these for 40 cents each order. 


5c. 
Enclosure Cards—per package, 5c. 


or tying packages, Gold or Silver, 10 yard spools, 10c. 













FLAT CARDS 
ne Large _assort- 
i ment, panel cards, 

i poate ‘ various colors, ap- 
Se ere “> propriate verses. 
Nothing of equal 
; value at anywhere 
secietiy | near the price. 
; With envelopes to 
match, 60c_ per 

4 dozen. 




























TAGS, SEALS, ETC. 










Ce 
packages, Green or Red, 5 yard spools, 40c, 









orders for less than $1.00. 


NOTE: Kindly include 10c for postage and wrapping on all 
, You may order direct 
vertisement with the assurance of prompt and careful attention. 


m this ad- 
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“PRANG PRODUCTS 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


For 66 Years the Standard 
of Quality 


MRT AND HANDWORK 
SUPPLIES 


All Prices are NET—No Discount— 





UUCUUATUCEGESSUNSUEUURUSUDAUSTUGUSUEESOUUESONDEUDSEUED OD LESAUDODEUSOGODCEDATEUEEGHOINNNEUDS 


Prang “Construction Papers” 

9x12 Assorted package, 50 sheets.. .25 
Prang “Eginex’” Poster Papers 

9x12 Assorted package, 100 sheets. .30 
Prang ‘‘Prismex’”’ papers, New 

9x12 Assorted package, 50 sheets.. .50 
= Prang White ‘‘Manila” Paper 


Postage Extra 
Prang “Water Colors” Net 
Box No. 3A, four hard colors, per 
ie ee rere $3.00 
Box No. 8, eight semi-moist pans, 
ae EP rc Tree eee 
= Prang “Crayonex” 
= Box No. 36, Six Colors.........+6 04 
= Box No. 3, Eight Colars......... 08 
= Prang “Stixit” 
= 4 in. tube, per d0Z.....ccceeeees e- 90 
= 6 im. tube, Per GOB... ccccccccccces 1.50 
= 2 QUES GO. co scccnccccceccccocess 60 





GEIS; 200 GROG. .vcecccccrveesces .20 
Prang “Enamelac” 
22 Colors, Per CAM. .....ccccccccce .20 
“Complete Outfit,” "6 colors, Brushes 
3 EE nape os eise.aios 60%.0:0644% 2.25 
= Prang “Reliefo” (for Gesso) 
= 15 Colors, POP JOP... ccccccccocvccced 40 
Prang “Juteen” Crochet Twine 
16 Colors, per % Ib. ball......eeee 40 
Prang ‘“Permodello” Clay 
One pound can.......... eccccccce 35 
Prang “Ivorene”’ 
MED: BOO. o< sina 55000000 coves coe OO 
Prang ‘“‘Bateeko Dyes’ 
11 Colors, per envelope.....sseeeee .20 
Prang ‘“Modelit” Clay 
One pound bricks.......ecseseeees 30 
One pound, 4 colors............:- 35 


Prang “Lincoln Logs” Building Blocks 

8 Sets, each, in box.......cccesees 1.00 

Prang “Stick Printing Box" 
No. 1 box 8 colors, 6 sticks........ 12 
Prang “Weaving Mats” 

Made from Construction paper 
ready for cutting, 8x8 in., per 
book of 10 mats..........se.-0- 20 

“Manual Arts Tablets” 
56 Tablets of Educational Handwork 
for Primary Grades, per tablet.. .40 
Prang “Color Charts” 
Complete set 1-8, (hand-colored).. 2.00 
Prang “Spoonbill Lettering Pens’’ 





CUPUUDEDOD TURD TEDES EDEN 


Nos. 1-2-8, per dozen...........0e8 -75 
Prang ‘Mounting Book” 

48 pages, 9x12, per copy.......... .20 
Prang “Portfolios” 

Paper, 10x14, folded, each........ 08 

Cloth, 10x14, folded, each......... 25 


= Prang “Printing Outfit” 
E For sign making, in wooden box.. 3.50 
Prang “Liquid Tempera” 
Show card, colors, per 2 oz. jar... .20 
Industrial Art Projects Assortments 
= Containing assortments of Colored Con 
= struction,Poster, Drawing and Handwork 





Papers. 
Assortment eo 1 Grades 1-4, each 
0, BOE GORis ccc csc0csdeervess x 
Assortment Poy 2 Grades 5-8, each 
. SS re 3.60 
Assortment No. 3 Special Project, 
each .12, per dOZ.......ccsesevee 1.2 
Assortment No. 4 Primary Asst., 
Ce ee MP Bin cccsccsvencce 
Assortment No. 5 Grammar Asst., 
ee ee 2 ere 
Assortment No. 6 Ten Color Asst., 
each .25, per d0Z.....cceeseeces 


‘*Sample Books’’ of all Prang Papers 
Sent Free 





POCO 


: Get our New “‘Illustrated Catalog’”’ 
It Will 


SAVE YOU MONEY 


“Prang Quality” At 


Great Price Reductions 
A Post Card Will Bring It 


THE PRANG CO. 


1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 
118 E. 25th St., New York City 




















BOOK REVIEWS 


Come Sing With Me. 


Twenty-six Songs for 


Children. By Grace Reese Everson. Paper. 


36pp. Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 

Teachers are always glad to know 
that the material in a book for school 
use has been tested in actual school- 
room practice and been found satis- 
factory. This is true of the songs in 
Come Sing With Me. We are as- 
sured that “First in manuscript and 
later in their first printed form they 
have been pleasurably used in the kin- 
dergarten and primary rooms of Pitts- 
burgh.” The collection includes well- 
known nursery rhymes in musical 
settings as well as original songs. 
Both words and: music are such as 
young children enjoy, being within 
their capacity and power of compre- 
hension. 





Easy Experiments in El tary Sci By 
Herbert McKay, B.Sc. Illustrated. Cloth. 
144pp. 50c. Oxford University Press, American 


Branch, New York, ; 

Children are naturally eager to 
learn the why of.the everyday happen- 
ings about them. The floating of.a 
cork on water, a ball’s falling to the 
ground when thrown into the air, sug- 
ar’s dissolving in a liquid,—all these 
and many other phenomena may be 
made. the basis. of easy but sound 
training in elementary science. “This 
book is a first book in science, intend- 
ed for pupils of any age, but the 
younger the better.” The experiments 
suggested are simple and can be per- 
formed without formal apparatus, 
either at school or at home. The vari- 
ous experiments include lessons on 
air, water, heat, light, electricity, me- 
chanics, and “everyday science.” 

The Sky Movies. By Gaylord Johnson, Author 
of ‘‘The Star People.’’ With over 100 pictures. 


Cloth. $1.50. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 


Those who made the acquaintance of 
“Uncle Henry and the Society of Star 
Gazers” in The Star People (reviewed 
in May) will be glad to meet again 
their old friends and to join Betty, 
Peter and Paul in the fairy “Wonder 
Ring” to which Mr. Puck, the elf man, 
always brings true answers. In this 
latest book of Mr. Jordan we enjoy six 
“reels” of adventure in the sky among 
the planets and the moon, in which 
we are introduced to the Optick Broth- 
ers, Jack and Jill in the moon, Mon- 
sieur Foucault, who proved the world 
spins like a top, and to “Old Sol” and 
his family. We also learn about the 
Sun Dial and how to tell time by the 
Big Dipper. Fanciful as the book is, 
it gives much accurate scientific infor- 
mation, so that while being entertain- 
ed, children—yes, and grown-ups, too— 
are at the same time instructed con- 
cerning the sun and its worlds. Over 
one hundred illustrations add not a 
little to the interest and value of the 
book. 

Lives of Poor Boys Who Became Famous. By 
Sarah K. Bolton. Revised and enlarged edition. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 375pp. $2.00 net. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, New York. 

Our Foreign Born Citizens. What They Have 
Done for America. By Annie E. S. Beard. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 288pp.. $2.00 net. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, New York. 

These two books resemble each other 
in that both contain skétches of men 
who, through their own energy and 
strength of character, have rendered 
unusual service to the world by achiev- 
ing success in some particular field. 
Lives of Poor Boys Who Became Fa- 
mous has for a long time been deserv- 
edly popular. The book has now been 
entirely reset, thoroughly revised, and 
much enlarged. Chapters have been 
added on other famous men who were 
not in the first edition, such as Frank- 
lin, Grant, Rockfeller, and Carnegie, 
making some thirty-five in all. These 
most interesting accounts of the lives 
of men who in spite of obstacles have 
achieved success afford excellent in- 





66' 99 A book on applied psychology ; teaches 

Think Ae to THINK constructively ; increases 
Faith and Success, Postpaid $i -00. 

John James, Publisher, Box 912, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Can You Explain 
The Daily Foreign News 
To Your Classes ? 


The vast changes in the geography and governments of 
the world are making it increasingly difficult to conduct 
classes in current history. Few reference books have kept, 
pace with recent world changes. 

This need among teachers is exactly filled by ‘OUR 
WORLD” and the Institute of International Information. 


“OUR WORLD” is an illustrated monthly magazine that 
places in your hands a vivid and accurate story of what is 
going forward in every part of the world. 


A glance at the last seven numbers will at once indicate 


how ‘COUR WORLD”? can help you in your work. 
How “OUR WORLD” 


Helps you understand the daily foreign news 


THE GENOA CONFERENCE was in session and newspapers every- 
where were full of that event when our April number appeared giving the 
real background of Genoa and also important articles regarding the Bal- 
kans, Switzerland, Germany, Austria and Great Britain. 

RUSSIA was the big news feature when the May number appeared, 
just when the Russian Delegation at Genoa and The Hague had blocked 
an agreement. The May number told the real truth about Russian condi- 
tions and there were also articles about France, Poland, Sweden and the 
Tacna-Arica question. 

GERMANY’S ABILITY TO, PAY was the great question when the 
June number appeared carrying eight strong articles covering every phase 
of the subject and in addition, articles on Japan, Serbia, Czecho-Slovakia, 
France and Haiti. 

CHINA and its four-cornered internal fight was the big news item when 
the July number was published, carrying eight important articles by men 
who wrote what they had seen. There was also an inside story of Mexico, 
a description of Prague and the first of a series on “The Credit Of The 
Nations.” 

THE NEAR EAST was preparing for the present war when our Au- 
gust number appeared with Charles R. Crane’s own story of the trouble 
in Syria and several articles regarding Turkey, Smyrna and neighbor- 
ing countries. It carried also an article about Germany’s internal trou- 
bles and one on Russia by Vandervelde, the Belgian socialist statesman. 

MIDDLE EUROPE was taking the world’s attention on the appearance 
of our September number, telling of those new countries that were made 
by the war, along with the story of the World Court, one about Peru, an- 
ie about the Institute of Politics and a remarkable article by Maude 
Royden. 

FRANCE was featured in our October number. There were articles by 
Ambassador Herrick, Paul Scott Mowrer, Andre Tardieu, Hilaire Belloc, 
Morton Fullerton, John H. Finley, Rosamond Gilder, Edward Hunger- 
ford and J. A. M. de Sanchez. Also stories about Germany, Greece, 
Roumania, Jugo-Slavia, Great Britain and Brazil. 


The Institute of International Information 


was organized to secure and send all ascertainable facts about world 
affairs in answer to questions from those entitled to receive this service. 
The Director is Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, President of Clark University, 
and former Professor of Geography at Harvard. 

The Institute has not only the benefit of Dr. Atwood’s remarkable 
knowledge, and of his organization and the wonderful reference Library 
at Clark University, but besides all that, by close affiliation with nine 
great International organizations it makes available the great mass of 
information in their possession. 

A suggestion of the value of the Institute to Teachers is contained in the 
following questions selected at random from those recently answered. 


What the Institute is Doing 


Some questions that have been answered recently by the 
Institute of International Information 


(1) What is the standard coin of Persia? 

(2) Is there such a thing as an International Flag? 

(3) What is the theory of Soviet government? 

(4) What reasons have been advanced for cancelling the war debts? 

(5) What interest has Portugal in the Far East? 

(6) Where can I procure a plan of study leading to Oxford Examinations? 

(7) What is the present size of Japan’s army? 

(8) How often do steamers leave Seattle for the Orient? 

(9) Where may Japanese expansion take place? 

(10) What are the powers of the King of England? 

(11) I am studying Spanish, please recommend several Spanish publications. 

(12) Where can I find in print a summary of accomplishments of the League of Nations? 
The full service of the Institute is FREE 
to all annual subscribers to “OUR WORLD”, 


“OUR WORLD” and The Institute are being used by many schools in 
the teaching of Current History. Ask about our special offer to schools, 
which includes a free subscription to the teacher. 


USE THIS “KNOW THE WORLD” COUPON NOW 


Houston Publishing Company, Inc. 
9 East 37th Street, New York. 
PLEASE send me your special offer to teachers 
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Pass Any Examination 
by using 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 
Books 


The Questions asked by the Regents of N. Y. 
State for the past 12 to 22 years as a test for 
the completion of the work in GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS and for TEACH- 
ERS’ CERTIFICATES. 

The only books up to date, as the new ques- 
tions are added after each examination. 

The questions are grouped by topics making 
the books SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE with 
the LATE EXAMINATION PAPERS at the 
end of the books. 

Used for review ‘work in nearly every school 
in N. Y. State and in the best schools in every 
state in the union. 

47 SUBJECTS. 
Questions, each subject 40 cents. 
Answers, each subject 40 cents. 
6 or more cvpies, 1242% Discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25% Discount. 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
By C. S. Palmer, B. L. 

PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has 
been compiled to meet the need for specia) 
mental work in the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades. Classes that study this book thoroughly 
need have no fear of mental tests in any exam- 
inations, 

Price 30 cents each; 6 copies or more, 124%2% 
Discount; 1 doz. or more 25% Discount. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 
tells the teacher how to proceed 
from day to day. What to have pupils do. What 
questions to ask. What answers to require. 
We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions at the bottom of each page 
for the use of teachers preparing for examina- 
tions. Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 
By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series. 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 344x5—Colored, Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 


no trouble. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents 
in stamps. 


‘his book 





REPORT CARD 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record 
of the standing of your pupils for each review 
during the term or year. One card answers for 
one pupil a whole year. They are arranged for 
the signature of the parents each month. Size 
of each 74%4x4 inches. Price 12¢ per doz.; 3 
doz., 35c. Send 12c for sample dozen. 


For any of the above books, address, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ORATIONS, DEBATES, ESSAYS, ETC., prepared 
to order, Outlines furnished. Twenty years’ experience. 
P. A. Miller, 211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, Ohio 


How to Pass Examinations 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 


These pat examinations with answers re- 
viewed carefully, wil prepare the student 
to pass any teachers, Regents or Civi Ser- 
vice examination offeredia anystatein the 
Union. These examinations were prepared, 
nearly a!l of them, under the direct super- 
visicn cf Judge Draper, Late Commissioner 
of Education for New York and former 
COM. DRAPER president of the University of Illinois. 


NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS PAST— 
WiTH ANSWERS COMPLETE 


“QUESTION AND ANSWER BOOKS” 


Sixteen of them containing 29 subjects. 
Price complete postpaid $2.5 


14 Yrs, of Exam. in Arithmetic,* with Ans. $. 23 



















4 Yrs, of Exam, in Grammar, withAns. .25 
14 Yrs, of Exam, in Geogmphy, with Ans, .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam, in Physiolo with Ans, .25 
14 So of Exam. in Spelling, 3000 words .25 
44 Yrs. of Exam. in Methods, with Ans, .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. — Gil Gov.,* “: with Ans. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam, S.Hist.,*  withAns. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam, in n English Com.,* with Ans. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in SchoolLaw,* with Ans, .25 
14 Yrs, of Exam. in Reading,* with Ans, .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in Gen, History, withAns, ,25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in Rhetoric,*¥ with Ans. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam.in Literature, withAns. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in Botany, with Ans. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in Physics, . with Ans. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in hemistry, with Ans. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in Zoology, with Ans, .25 
14 Yrs, of Exam. in Geology, withAns, .25 





14 Yrs. of Exam. in School Boonomy, with Ans, _.25 


*Solutions given to all problems, “ $5.00 
*Revised Editions in 1918, 

Any one of the above subjects 25 cents: any four 1.00; 
any ez @ $1. 30; any (14) (14) $2.00, The eeontets a set 
- =o poste rts each in quantities of 10 or more 

- f~ ro SeBRCT when orcered for CLASS USE. 

BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box 43 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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spirational reading. In Our Foreign- 
Born Citizens some typical examples 
of citizens of foreign birth who have 
contributed to American life in 
science, art, music, education, etc., have 
been selected and the story of their 
lives presented in a most interesting 
and entertaining manner. Some of 
the men who have rendered the great- 
est services to our country have been 
foreign born. Here are the names of a 
few of the thirty-five mentioned in this 
book: Louis Agassiz, John J. Audu- 
bon, Alexander Graham Bell, John 
Muir, Samuel Gompers, and George W. 
Goethals. A glance at this list is suffi- 
cient to convince one that these men 
have become so identified with Ameri- 
can life and interests that they would 
not be recognized as foreign. Great 
credit is due the author for her care- 
ful selection of essentials and her skill- 
ful character delineation. The book 
as a whole is a splendid lesson in pa- 
triotism in that it should help to give 
a better understanding of our immi- 
grant population and cause us to see 
the potentialities in the good alien. 
Life Stories from the Qld and the New Testa- 


ment. By Jenny B. Merrill, Pd.D., Co-editor of 
“Manual of Graded Bible Courses,” ete. Cloth. 


169pp. $1.00 net. George H. Doran Com- 
pany, New York. 
Dr. Merrill, who is Superintendent 


of Training Schools for the Interna- 
tional Association of Daily Vacation 
Bible Schools, besides being an educa- 
tional leader in other fields, has had 
in mind, in making this collection, 
children from nine to thirteen years 
of age. Twenty-three stories, largely 
from the books of Genesis and St. 
Matthew, have been chosen and retold 
in such a way as to be of significance 
in molding character and helping the 
child to determine his own objectives 
in life and conduct. That work of 
this kind brings results is proved, we 
are told, by the remarkable success of 
hundreds of Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools. In these schools children 
learn to know the Bible, not as a suc- 
cession of verses, often obscure in ter- 
minology, but as a treasure house of 
stories about real people that are fas- 
cinating when rightly presented. This 
book is adapted to use not only in va- 
cation schools, but in the more famil- 
iar Sunday schools, and in the week- 
day Bible classes during the school 
year, which are coming into favor. 
And of course it can be utilized to ad- 
vantage in the home. Dr. Merrill 
does not simply provide stories to be 
read, but offers many suggestions of 
things to do, especially as regards the 
use of pictures suitable for correla- 
tion. 

Our Old World Background. By Charles A. 


Beard and William C. Bagley. Illustrated. 
— 504pp. The Macmillan Company, New 

The companion volumes of this 
work, A First Book in American His- 
tory and The History of the American 
People, were reviewed in these col- 
umns last year and are doubtless fa- 
miliar to many of our readers. This 


| third and concluding volume of the 


series is of the same high grade of ex- 
cellence as the two earlier books. In 
the Preface the authors tell us that 
they feel it is not enough for Ameri- 
cans to know the history of our coun- 
try alone, and they “have deliberately 
aimed at helping to make Americans 
less provincial by introducing them 
early to two fundamental ideas: the 
unity of all history, and the impor- 
tance of enriching our national life by 
the study of the best in all the past and 
in all nations.” To present the subject 
of world history to grade school pupils 
is not an easy task, yet we believe it 
has been successfully done in this book; 
the outstanding, essential facts of 
world history have been carefully se- 
lected and are presented in clear, sim- 
ple, and interesting form for the young 
pupil. The history of mankind is 
briefly traced from the early ages, and 
the history of the ancient nations of 
antiquity, of the Middle Ages, and of 
the rise of the new nations of France, 
Spain, and England is outlined. Later 
chapters in the book show how the 
growth of industry, rise of democracy, 
and spread of national spirit worked 
together to make more intense the age- 
long rivalry among European nations 
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Get Out of the Rut and Into the Route 


‘THE route that for nearly 40 years has 
led the members of our big family to 
bigger opportunities. Whether you 
want to be a kindergarten or a college 
teacher we can show you how and where 


to best invest your talent. Hundreds of 
high-priced positions come to us and we need 
good candidates to fillthem. Why not you? 


Send for free booklet, 
** Teaching as a Business.’’ 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


437 Fifth Avenue Dept. N. New York City 




























Pe 








the Better Positions 
FREE REGISTRATION—ALL OFFICES 
Branch Offices: 
PORTLAND, Oregon, N. W. Bank Building 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
LOS ANGELES, Calif., Pacific Mutual Building 


‘We Place You in 


\ im se ee SS 
| ROCKY MFT TEAC CHERS' 
| AGENC 


410 U.S.NaT. BANK BLDG Seaver. (eo) ey 








| Wm. RUFFER, Ph. D., Manager KANSAS CITY, Mo., Rialto Building — 














NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 

S. S. Phillips, Manager California . R. Alexander, Manager 
DENVER, COLORADO BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA BOISE, IDAHO 

FREE REGISTRATION EMERGENCY TEACHERS NEEDED NOW AS NEVER BEFORE ENROLL AT ONCE 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fiith Avenue 


New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 
at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 








VM. O. PRATT, Mer. 





WILLARD W. ANDREWS, PRES. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INc. 


We have GOOD Positions S OOD TEACHERS at GOOD eerinigs. Emergency calls coming 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. SEND FOR BULLETIN. 


EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 





321-323 University Block, We are constantly in touch with the BEST and JUG HEST SALARIED 
% Y SCHOOLS | Ag the FAST and often ADVANCE ae ES TalRTY to 
SYR ACUSE, N. . FIFT nt. Send for FREE Registration Sia 


“MAY ONDERDONK, acai, 





L. C. MacMillan, Prop. 
102 East Third Street, 


Write for particulars. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904 — NO POSITION, NO FEE. 


HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Gexnincton, VERMONT 


MRS. E.H. SCOTT, 353 West 117th St., NEW YORK. FREE ENROLLMENT in both ffices: 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENC 
BEST SERVICE CO. 


Twenty years of conscientious service to teachers and schoo! 








1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 
Mrs. Margaret Cunningham Clancy, 
9 Manager. No Position. No Fee. 


F. T. PERSINGER, Mgr. 212 Walker 
Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. — We guar- 
antee to place you ina gatintactory. position. 








5 officers in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Alaska and Hawaii 
have placed us in a pos Beh of confidence and trust among school 
people in our territory. te for our Year-Book. It is FREE, 


F.H. HUNTWORTH, ye , 535 New York Block, Seattle. 








TEACHERS WANTED. All kinds. Contracts waiting. , 
National Teachers Agency, Inc., D. H. Cook, Mgr. 
Home office Philadelphia. Branches : Pittsburgh, Syracuse, 
N. Y., Northampton, Mass. No fee till elected. 
in teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Method Penmanship 
OUR FREE SERVICE fs sul ~ to all teachers whose pupils are provided with individual 
copies of our manual. OTHER TEACHERS may enrol for the complete correspondence course upon pay- 
ment of the small fee of ten dollars, 
United States, ong 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS still free to @ 


schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 


THE PALMER METHOD PLAN 


social life. 
is written at commercial speed and is as plain as 


PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP print. Thus, it conserves the time of the writer 


and the time of the reader. Palme: Method Penmanship compels healthful posture while writing, thus 


conserving health and vision. 
all in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting more 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS and more the attention of modern educators. Follow 


immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method spelling lesson, and the results 
in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 


are selling in very greatly increased quantities, because they offer the greatest value. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York City. 2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago. Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 


Many good teaching positions still open 


in Penna., N. J., Dela., Md., and N. Y. Free enrollment. 
Modern Teachers’ Bureau, 1002 Market Street, Philadelphia 








the 
services 


entire 
are 


cover 
their 


when followed exactly, leads te enduring handwriting, 
which becomes a big asset in school, business and 












Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— wk" 


Keep nose and head clear with 
Kondon’s. It prevents infec- 
tion, colds and catarrh, Just as 
important as cleaning the teeth. 


Clip this ad. Mail it at once 
with the 20 or more names ca 





We mene omer teachers to 
know and value Kondon’s an 

to advise this healthy habit to 
their boys andgirls. 1200 teach- 
ersaccepted thisoffer last season 


Send the names of 20 or more 
J parents of your pupils. We will 


send you, not asample, buta reg- 
ular size $9c tube of Kondon’s. 

















addresses to Kondon Mfg.Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 















Take these four steps for pupils’ health 










SOLD BY 
ALL DEALERS 
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The Secret of 
Vocal Power 


Do you realize how much vocal power 
has to do with your success as a teacher 
—or how much of nerve strain and af- 
ternoon weariness is due to voice fatigue? 


If you do, nothing will prevent you 
from taking advantage of the wonder- 
ful opportunity offered here by Pro- 
fessor Feuchtinger. 

The voices of great singers and speak- 
ers are taxed even more than yours. Yet 
they use them for hours without strain. 
The only difference between their throats 
and yours is the muscular development 
of the vocal organ. And now science has 
found a way by which you can develop 
your voice by a simple, inexpensive 
method. 


Great Scientific Discovery 


The ‘world credits to Eugene Feuch- 
tinger, A.M. the greatest contribution to 
vocal science—the discovery of the Hyo- 
Glossus muscle, Every singer or speak- 
er of note has developed this muscle to 
a high degree. 

You, too, have a Hyo-Glossus muscle 
in your throat. But if it is weak and 
undeveloped, your voice is likely to be 
weak, harsh, or shrill, and_ easily 
fatigued. In this case, the more you use 


your voice, the more you strain all parts 
of the vocal mechanism. 





We Guarantee—Your Voice 
Can be Improved 100 per cent 


Through Prof. Feuchtinger’s method 
you can develop your Hyo-Glossus muscle 
by simple, silent, muscular exercises. 
The prompt improvement in your voice 
will surprise you. But you alone are to 
be the judge of the benefits you have re- 
ceived. If you are not satisfied that your 
voice has doubled in power and beauty 
we will cheerfully refund your money. 


Singing Voice Also Possible 


The training Prof. Feuchtinger will 
give you, may develop a beautiful sing- 
ing voice, if you are sincere and per- 
sistent in the practice of these exercises. 
You haven't the slightest conception of 
the possibilities of your own voice, 


Professor Feuchtinger 
Himself Your Teacher 


Prof. Feuchtinger himself—discoverer 
of this world famed method and teacher 
of international singers and speakers, is 
here in Chicago. He is devoting his time 
to thousands of American pupils. The 
marvelous Feuchtinger method is per- 
fectly adapted to instruction by mail. 
You can practice these wonderful, silent 
exercises in the privacy of your own 
home. The Professor, himself, follows 
your progress—answers your questions— 
explains everything ‘with perfect clear- 
ness, 


Inspiring Book Free 


Mail the coupon below and _ receive, 
free, Professor Feuchtinger’s valuable 
book, “Enter Your World’. It tells all 
about his wonderful method, and the 
marvelous results obtained by others who 
have taken this training. Don't delay. 
Mail coupon at once. 


PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE 


1922 Sunnyside Ave., Studio 3828, Chicago, Ill. 





2 PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE, 


1922 Sunnyside Avenue, Studio 3828, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me FREE, Professor Feuch- 


tinger’s book “Enter Your World.” I have 
put X opposite the subject that interests me 


most. I assume no obligation whatever. 

0 Singing C] Stammering 
C1 Speaking (] Weak Voice 
Ee eT eee oa SRR ao ewes oeeees 
Address ....... pace heueeeede rei Terri 
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which finally brought about the World 
War. The book ends with a discussion 
of conditions in Europe at the present 
time and the culture of the modern 
age. Suggested readings, lists of 
questions and geographical studies at 
the end of the various chapters will be 
appreciated by the teacher. 


Essential Principles of Teaching Reading and 
Literature. (In the Intermediate Grades and 
the High School.) By Sterling Andrus Leonard, 
A.M., Assistant Professor of English, the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and the Wisconsin High 
School. Illustrated. Cloth. 460pp. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, Philadelphia. 


An unusually practical study is this, 
which any teacher of reading and lit- 
erature cannot but find stimulating 
and helpful. Certain fundamental 
criteria for judging literature, the im- 
portance of the teacher’s ability to 
judge books, especially those addressed 
to young people, and the equipment 
necessary for a teacher of English in 
the grades and high school are discuss- 
ed in the early chapters of the book. 
The need of finding out the child’s ac- 
tual interests and choosing books 
adapted to his interests is emphasized. 
In connection with the latter it is 
worth noting that one of the Appen- 
dixes contains lists of books intended 
for the various grade groups. The au- 
thor tells us that no book has a place 
in the lists which he himself has not 
examined or had trustworthy testi- 
mony upon, in most cases from both 
grown people and children who have 
read it. In the teaching of reading 
the use of tests is recommended as the 
best means of determining how much 
pupils are able to comprehend, and 
paragraphs taken from certain stand- 
ard tests are given as illustrative ma- 
terial. The concluding chapters deal 
with problems of literature teaching: 
provision of backgrounds and ap- 
proaches to literature, including the 
use of good oral reading by the teach- 
er; the value of composition; and the 
value of dramatization as a means of 
developing pupils’ literary experience 
and understanding. 

Fifty Rote Songs for Little Singers. By Jean 
M. Loughridge. Paper. 48pp. Oliver Ditson 
Company, Boston. 

The rote song, so long taught in the 
home, has of late been recognized as 
having a high educational value. This 
book offers an unusually fine collection 
of rote songs, including a wide variety. 
The songs are grouped under the fol- 
lowing general headings: Mother 
Goose; Games; Cycle of the Week; 
Nature; Miscellaneous. “In range 
and melody the songs are suited to the 
child voice and in thought they are 
correlated with the occupational and 
nature work and the plays of the kin- 
dergarten and lower primary grades.” 


The Rural Community. By Llewellyn Mac- 
Garr, M.A., Lincoln College, Lincoln, Illinois. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 239pp. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 

To leaders in country life improve- 
ment this book should be of special in- 
terest. The author shows himself 
thoroughly familiar with rural condi- 
tions and brings to his discussion of the 
country-life problem practical, con- 
structive suggestions to aid in its so- 
lution. As pointed out in this volume 
the problem has two aspects, the indi- 
vidual and the social. “From _ the 
point of view of the individual it is 
necessary to make possible a_ satis- 
factory life and livelihood for every 
farmer efficient in his vocation. From 
the point of view of society it is necés- 
sary to maintain upon our farms a 
high standard of American citizenship 
and efficient, wholesome family and 
community life.’ The farmers them- 
selves, it is believed, must ultimately 
be the ones to lead in the advancement 
of rural life and to effect the desired 
changes. Space does not permit men- 
tioning all the subjects treated, but the 
following chapters will be found of un- 
usual interest: The Survey, in which 
the survey is recommended as a means 
of revealing neighborhood conditions 
and of calling attention to the real 
causes of conditions; Constructive 
Economic Forces, dealing with farm 
ownership, standardization of the lease 
system, transportation, etc.; Con- 
structive Social Forces, which explains 
| how such agencies as farmers’ insti- 


(Continueu on page 10) 











Flags, Large Framed Pictures, 


Pencil Sharpeners, FREE f 
9 





For Your School 
Read Our Wonderful Offers 


We will send you Free of All Cost, One Gross of our 
Special Metal Tip, Rubber Eraser Lead Pencils to be 
sold by the pupils of the school at Five Cents Each. 
Each pencil is suitably inscribed—‘‘Sold for the Flag 
Fund.” After the sale remit us the proceeds and we 
will send you at once, all delivery charges prepaid, 
your choice of a FIVE, SIX or EIGHT Foot United 
States Flag ABSOLUTELY FREE OF ALL COST! 
These flags are made of regular flag cloth, fast colors, stripes securely sewed (not printed), 
complete with Heavy Canvas Headings, Metal Grommets, and suitable for indoor or outdoor 
use. If larger flags are desired we can give you the choice of a ten or twelve foot size for 
the sale of two gross pencils, a fifteen foot flag for a three gross sale, an eighteen foot 
size for a four gross sale or a twenty foot flag for a five gross sale. 

_For interior decoration we give a beautiful three foot 
silk flag mounted on Ebony Finished Staff with Gilt Spear 
for a one gross sale or a four foot flag of this kind for a 
two gross sale. 

Our Liberal Plan makes it easy to secure one or more of 
these beautiful flags without expense to either patrons, 
teacher or pupils. 


A Necessity in Every Schoolroom! 


This Large Sharpener with Special Attachment for Any 
Size Pencil given Free for the sale of a Single Gross of 
Pencils! Saves time and never breaks the lead! Auto- 
matically stops cutting as soon as the proper point is se- 
cured! No more dirt or chips to litter the floor! Send for 
a gross of pencils and let your pupils earn one of these 
serviceable Pencil Sharpeners in a few minutes of 
their spare time! 


This Beautiful Set of Allies’ Flags in Silk 


Mounted on a Heavy Metal Base for Attaching to 
the Wall, given Free for the sale of Two gross of 
our pencils. These Handsome Flags are of the Fin- 
est Quality, mounted on Ebony Finished Staffs with 
Gilt Spear Head. Makes a Beautiful and Patriotic 
Ornament for the Schoolroom and as the flags are 
easily detached from the base, they are available at 
any time for Parades, Drills, Exercises, ete. This 
Set comes to you securely packed, all delivery 
charges prepaid, for the sale of only Two gross of 
our Special pencils. Can you imagine an easier way 
of securing such a Beautiful Set of Silk Flags for 
your school? The same set of Allies’ Flags, in reg- 
ular flag cloth without staffs and base—-given for 
the sale of One gross of pencils. 






























We Have on Hand 


A limited number of these Beautiful Flag Sets, 
consisting of a Large Five Foot U. S. Flag, 
Fast Colors, all seams securely sewed, Heavy 
Canvas Headings and Metal Grommets, com- 
plete with Polished Hard-wood staff, Brass 
Joint, Ball, Rope and Heavy Galvanized Hold- 
er for attaching to windows, buildings, ete. 
Just the right size to carry in the School 
Parade! While the supply lasts, we are giv- 
ing a set Free for the sale of Two gross of our 
pencils. Packed complete in a Neat Metal 
Edge Box, delivery charges prepaid. 


No Schoolroom is Complete 


Without one or more of our Large Framed Carbon Brown Pictures of 

Noted Men on the Wall! We furnish these, size 16 x 20 inches, framed in 

Handsome Polished Solid Wood, with GLASS FRONT, Dust 
Proof Back, complete all ready to hang on the wall. You have 
the choice of George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Warren G. Harding, Calvin Coolidge, Woodrow Wil- 
son, Gen. Leonard Wood, Gen. John J. Pershing or Marshall 
Foch for the sale of only One gross of our pencils. 
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We are the only firm in the country giving away these large size 
pictures with Heavy Sohd Wood Frames and GLASS FRONTS—a 
point well worth keeping in mind! 

Ve have placed large numbers of 
pictures in schools during the past 


few years, and if you are not already 
well supplied, you should secure them 
at once. The pupils will prize them 


all the more for having earned them 
by their own efforts, 

We have added to our line this 
year a large 9 inch Metallic Full 
Revolution Thermometer which we 
give for a two gross sale, also a Red 
Cross First Aid Cabinet suitable for 





schools for a four gross sale. Why 
not avail yourselves of these wonderful opportunities? ; 

We also give your choice of any of the following large size Re- 
ligious Pictures in Heavy Oak Frames with Glass Fronts for the sale 
of only ONE gross of our_ pencils: f 

Christ at Gethsemane, Sacred Heart of Jesus, Sacred Heart of 
Mary, Madonna, St. Rita, The Last Supper, Christ in the Temple, 
Master Is It 1? Ruth and Naomi, The Good Shepherd, The Guard- 
jan Angel, Christ Taking Leave of His Mother, The Crucifixion, 
The Holy Family, The Sistine Madonna, Jesus, Martha and Mary, 
St. Cecelia. : ‘ . : 

Do not confuse our large framed pictures with any of the smaller ones sometimes offered in sales 





his kind, Insist on the BEST. Send for your penciis TODAY, 
= REMEMBER, WE DO NOT ASK ONE CENT OF MONEY IN ADVANCE! 

We do not even set any particular time limit on the sale, and will gladly grant thirty or even 
sixty days in which to complete the sale if necessary, As an inducement to prompt returns, how- 
ever, we will present every school remitting for pencils within fifteen days from receipt of goods, a 
large 16 x 20 reproduction of the famous painting “Washington Resigning His Command of the 
Continental Army.” ‘This beautiful historical picture is given entirely free of charge in addition 
to the regular premium chosen for the — sale. We also include in every box of pencils a 
handy little Souvenir for the Teacher's Desk, something that will be found useful every day and 
will last a life time. Simply sign the coupon and mail; we'll see that the pencils are sent by return 
parcel post and you will be surprised to see how easily and quickly the pupils can dispose of them, 
Ve have plenty of pencils and premiums and can positively guarantee prompt shipments. _ 

In writing be sure and ask for a sample of Osborne Ink Tablets—or better still—send 25¢ and 


get enough to make one full quart of the finest blue black writing fluid. 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO., CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York... .....5- 00 ee cece eee e eee nnn nwnaee , | ae 

Gentlemen: You may send us, charges prepaid, one gross of your Special Flag Pencils, We agree 
to sell them at Sc each and remit you the proceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of. It is agreed 
that upon receipt of our remittance you will send us our choice of the tlags or premiums which you offer, 
TT, rr rrer rr ee Tere rere ee Tee ee Ce ee ee es 
EET EE CROP OS ETRTTECRTTUCTERCTTULITT TULL ee 
ee GE Bika oc ecw vee veceese Name of Teacher. 


Address of Teacher. ... 2... ccccccccsccecscvessscoces Btate. occccccccccccccccccces 
N. I, NOV.-22 BE SURE TO SPELL OUT NAME OF STATE IN FULL 
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No. 8 Crayola, 12 boxes $1.10; Blend- 
12 boxes 65 cts. 
brightest 


well wax crayons, 
Colored Crayons, 7 
made, 25 cts. 


sticks 


IDEAL DRAWINGS TO COLOR 


Contains 50 different 
drawings printed on 
separate sheets of paper, 
6x9 in. Made especially 
for coloring with water 
colors or wax crayons. 
Designs include animals, 
flowers, children, etc. 
Packed in strong envel- 
ope with simple direc- 
tions 0 ets. 

KINDERGARTEN 
SCISSORS 
Blunt points, Jap 


han- 


dles, polished blades, to package. 
per doz, ........ $1.00 205-5 inches long .........esseseseees $ .60 
Blunt points, nickel DORN SiR BONE, ois0c oes sacc ccna sscecene 55 
~_— 4 inch, per 203-3 inches long.............seccccccee -50 
Sharp points, nickel plated, 4 inch, per aa — —s: eo te ee eae = 
OZ, ve seesseseeeesseeeeereeens $1.85 155. assorted lengths.....++cesseeeeees .50 

NUMERAL FRAMES COLORED SHOE PEGS 

Well made, 100 balls, bright colors, 3,000 small square pegs, colored, per 
SOON: senssssavesacoaness sesees 0 DOK: 6 vschunersnseevaeee shore cts. 


CALL BELLS 
Loud, clear tone, nickel 





nished. Size 


inches, 


paper. 














Kingeisner 











plated, each 


BIRDS TO COLOR 


Ten birds are of wood and_ colored, 
shown in charac- assorted forms. 
er ell yin — Box of 80 blocks, 25 cts. 
easily done as full Box of 250 blocks, 50 cts. 


directions are fur- 


printed on 
good grade drawing 
Set of ten 
in envelope, 25 cts. 




















The cards are 
printed in a large 
bold face type on 


FREE 


8 
Our straws are PICTURES 
made of seamless TO CUT, 
wax a gg = og PASTE 2 
not crack or break. + 
An attractive par- AND COLOR 
titioned box con- Three big 
taining 500 straws x sets, 16 pic- 
and plenty of extra The goods listed here are only a few of the items carried in stock. Send for complete tures in each, | 
bright colored pa- teacher’s catalog. printed on 
BOTS ccccee 50 cents : 4 . heavy’ cards, 
BLACKBOARD Harter’s Supplies are fully guaranteed and are in a class by themselves. each 6x9 inch- 
STENCILS It’s easy to order all your school supplies from the Harter Company. Select the goods you ie ap at 
. Set of six large wish—send in just the small amount of cash required and your order will be shipped at once. Pictures, Pe- 
— our own selection gegen HARTER WILL PAY THE POSTAGE ON ALL GOODS ORDERED FROM THIS AD. ter Rabbit. 
Ses bbesecheeavssheneee 5 s e = iy 3 A 2 
CRAYONS AND CRAYOLAS Postage will be added if you fail to remit with your order. = “ti ort Ph pr 
Blackboard chalk, gross, 50 cts.; 
dustless, gross, 75 cts MERIT CARDS 





A new set of 
Number Cards 
printed on heavy, 
tough, light gray 





light gray, 6-ply, 
strong cardboard, 
The capitals are 
on cards 1 inch 
square and_ the 
small letters on 
eards %x1 inch. 
Each set contains 
382 assorted of 
both capitals and 
small letters, also punctuation marks. 
Put up in a neat, strong box. 

No. 248, Price, per set........ 35 cts. 


COLORED STICKS 


Perfectly square and carefully cut to 
length. Beautifully colored. 1,000 sticks 








_—— 


PRINTED OUTLINE MAPS 
Any continent, any state, any group 
of states, 25 for 25 cts. 


Parquetry Blocks, made 


ets. 


Send only your name, 
address and the name 
of your school 
send 


will 


FIFTY of our good, 
rubber-tipped 
: Have your 
pupils sell them at 5 
cents each and _ send 
ney, $2.50. 
then 

E 


pencils, 


us the mor 
We 


you, 


charges prepaid, any 
one of the following 


premiums, 


No. 1—Boston or Chi- Writing Paper, 81x11, ruled both 
cage Mencll Shere. Bf sides, 500 sheets..............-; $1.25 ee 
every schoo) room White Seawine Paper, 6x9, 9x12, or — biggest ros Pry oo i] 
4 (el 12x18, per lb........... bioabNan 30 cts. value ever} S ‘ Ss ij 
a, Reon Manila Drawing Paper, 6x9, 9x12, or Offered and} (>. . a See 
Good bright pot A SERIG, Er AD: oo 0:05 :500000400 0050 25 cts, avery hand-}O. i . eg 
sewed _ stripes. Plain Bond Paper, 8%x1ll, light 5omeseries, “AY iY aoe Sh 
No. 3—Weather Cot- weight, 500 sheets............... $1.00 Fifty de- Ye Be aH 
tage—t he children Practice Writing Paper, 7x84, wide signs in a 
come out when it's ruled, 500 sheets ........eeee005 75 cts. set, simple in outline, interesting in sub- 
re om gee the White News Paper, 9x12, not ruled, ject, and correct in design, Printed on 
storm is coming, g 200, sheets.......+ssssseseveeees 60 cts. heavy, firm board, they are easy to handle. 
No. 4—Trench Hel- Gold or Silver Paper, 20x24, 6 Set 4—Price, per set, 50 designs, in en- 
met or a Gas Mask sheets ....ceccscccce eoecvccseee 30 cts. velope, with directions........ 30 ets. 
these are genume Crepe Paper, any color, per roll, 
souvenirs, from the ae ee i bantnteestpee hepa Rig LANDSCAPES TO COLOR 
attlefiells of the ite Ca ard, 6x9 inches, , . . 
great war. Pe asineig ies 40 ¢ Ten very interest- 


SEND NO MONEY. 


cardboard in 
large bold faced 
type. The set com- 
prises a large as- 
sortment of num- 
bers with a good 
supply of arith- 
metical signs, 


and 


lead 





These may 
be given for 
work of any 
kind. When 
five are re- 
ceived, ex- 
change them 
for a Five 
Merit Card; 
the five merit can be exchanged for 25 
merit and these in turn for 100 merit. 
Then comes the Certificate of Honor. 























over 275 cards 1 
send 
s all 


box. No. 249. 


SCHOOL PAPERS 


eee eee eee ee eee eee ee ee 


Gummed Stars in Gold, 











FREE 


Silver, Red, Green or Blue. 
100 of color to box. Per 
box, 12 cts.; 3 boxes, 30 cts. 





inch square, put up in a neat, strong 
Price, per set...35 cts. 





One Merit Card. Per 100....... 20 ets. 
Five Merit Card. Per 100....... 80 ets. 
Twenty-five Merit Card. Per doz. 15 cts. 
One Hundred Merit Card. Per doz. 20 cts. 
Certificate of Honor. Per doz..25 cts. 


























ing studies in outline 
drawn from nature 
by Bess Bruce Cleave- 
land. The variety of 
subjects is suflicient 
to give very practical 
work in painting and 
will interest the be- 





6x9 


The Harter School Supply Co. 


634-36 Huron Road Complete Supply Catalog Free Cleveland, Ohio 


ginners. 

Printed on a good 
grade of drawing pa- 
per, 6x9 inches, 10 : 
drawings in each set, 

No. 510. Price, per set of 10....20 ets. | 
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TEACHER 


With Little or No Specialized Training 


be sure of brilliant 


Teaching Success by using 


MUSIC FOUNDATION 


A System of 


Ear-Training, Sight-Reading and Part-Singing 
by ANNA HEUERMAN HAMILTON 


A remarkably lucid method which carries along the study of music 
logically, step by step, so that any teacher anywhere will find it an 
invaluable guide to TEACHING SUCCESS. 


By means of its clear-cut information the teacher 


is prepared to 


answer definitely and correctly 


any question about music that may arise. 


LEARNING TO THINK 


in the study of music is the surest road to genuine musicianship—to 


a real feeling and liking for music. 


And yet— 


HOW FEW PUPILS THINK! 
They learn by ear, by imitation, by mechanical repetition, and only 
seldom are they taught music in a musical way. The ideal way is 


supplied by 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
PUPILS’ BOOK 


“MUSIC FOUNDATION” 


50 Cents 
25 Cents 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers, 


429 SO. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
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SLL ‘iw |} © Movie Evil Doomed by Public 
2 Opinion PASS EXAMS . 


“The movies will either be cleaned 
up by the people who are producing 
them, or they will be cleaned up by peo- 
ple not producing them,” asserts L. N. 
Hines, president of two Indiana State 
Normal Schools, in a statement given 
for publication to the Society for Vis- 
ual Education. “There is every indi- 
cation that the vulgar movie will be 
compelled to go. Although the people 
are sometimes very slow in moving, 
when a great cause presents itself they 
ultimately do move.” 

It has been frequently and fervently 
declared in recent months that, despite 
the uncovering of high scandals in 
Hollywood and other “movie towns,” 
the vast majority of the screen people 
are decent and respectable in private 
life. Dr. Hines does not deny the truth 
of the defense, but maintains that this 
is not exactly the point. Personal 
character is undeniably important, but 
the picture itself, according to this edu- 
cator, is the public’s more immediate 
concern. The greatest damage, he be- 
lieves, is not done by motion picture 
actors who are reckless in their private 
lives but by those who, reckless or the 
reverse, consent to a part in placing 
vulgarities on the screen. 

“A man may live a perfectly normal 
life at home, but if he takes part in the 
development of stories that embody un- 
clean ideas he is thereby guilty of an 
injury which is vastly greater than if 
he confined his vicious influence simply 
to his personal acts,” Dr. Hines de- 
clares. “A man who, in the part of a 
bank robber, shows just how a bank 
may be broken into, is helping to per- 
vert the minds of tens of thousands of 
boys over the country. This ‘robber’ 
might himself be a bank robber on the 
side and yet never in that way work as 
much harm as by portraying the rob- 
bing of banks on the screen. It is 
what the people see the actors do that 
makes for good or evil, rather than 
what these actors are or do in their 
private lives.” 








Prepare By Using Warp’s Review Books 


These Nebraska eighth grade questions for 12 years 
past, with answers in simple language, are used by 
schools in every state in the union and make an excel- 
lent aid in preparing for any Eighth Grade, Regent’s, 
Teacher’s or Civil Service examination, 


Warp’s Review Books 
History, Ques. & Ans.. .40c Geography, Ques. & Ans.. 40c 


Physwlogy, Ques. & Ans. 40c Agriculture, Ques. & Ans. 40c 
Grammar, ing Comp., and Bookkeeping, Ques. & Ans. . . 40c 
Reaping; Writing and Drawing, Ques. Bo ceccecces 40c 
Orthography and Civics, Ques. & AnS...., . sseeeeees 40c 
Arithmetic (written and mental with solutions)........ 40c 


4o0r more 35c each. 25 or more 30c each, postpaid. 
Warp Publishing Company, Minden, Nebraska 














$20 up. Allmakes. Trial and Payments. 


Typewriters *px\ NE CO! Rosedale, Kansas 











You Can Organize a 
| Kinder Symphony Orchestra! 
| ~~, | 


eos Send for this | 
) FREE BOOKLET | 





uvenile 


ymphony 


nstruments 


Put music into the 
schools but do it © 
with practical in- 
struments espe- 
cially designed for 
the school room 
needs. The Lud- 
wig Juvenile Sym- 
phony Instruments 
are designed for 
the special pur- 
pose of encour- 
aging music in 
the schools, 





Write for this pictorially illustrated circular | 
showing what other schools are doing. 


Ludwig & Ludwig 
1614 N. Lincoln St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Little = of conduct are sania arising—and if we are not prepared to 


meet them we become embarrassed, ill at ease. There is the problem of making and 


acknowledging introductions. 


often are we caught off our guard—how often.do we make humiliating blunders! 


ow Should She Introduce 
Him to Her Friends ? 


She is walking in the street with a young man and she meets two women of her 











Ae 











| you point out the mistake that is being 


made in the picture above? To the person 
‘well versed in the rules of etiquette it is very 
obvious. 








AN 


The dance is inal and sg is poe 
across the floor to her seat. What mistake is 
he making ? 























How easily table manners betray one’s 
breeding. What mistakes can you find in the 
picture above ? 








She hesitates and is embarrassed because 
she has never stopped at a hotel before and 
does not know how a woman should register. 
Do YOU? 


acquaintance with whom she stops to chat. 


Should she say, 


So many of us think we know all about it, yet how 


How should she make introductions? 
“Miss Blank, may I present Mr. Johns,” or “Mr. Johns, may I present 


Miss Blank? Should she mention the names of both women _together—or make two 


individual introductions? Should the man offer his hand in acknowledgment, 
should the women offer their hands first? Is it correct to shake hands at all? 


says “Delighted to know you”—the man or the woman? 


prided himself upon knowing 

exactly what to do and say on 

all occasions encountered at a 
dance a young woman he had met only 
once before. He wanted to greet her, 
to step forward and offer his hand— 
but he wondered whether or not it was 
correct for him to do so. While he 
hesitated, she glanced up and quickly 
glanced away again, not knowing 
whether the first sign of recognition 
should come from him or from her. 
Both were embarrassed—yet both 
could have been entirely at ease and 
well-poised had they known the cor- 
rect and dignified thing to do. 

Which is correct—do you know? 
After an introduction should the man 
give the first intimation of recognition, 
or the woman? If a man and woman 
are introduced for the second time, 
should the man say, “I have already 
had the pleasure of meeting Miss 
Blank,” or should the woman say, “Mr. 
Johns and I have already been intro- 
duced’’? 


Other Problems of Conduct 


It is not only in the matter of intro- 
ductions that one confronts problems 
of conduct. Every day people judge 
us by what we do and say. They carry 
away with them an impression of us 
as ill-bred or well-bred. Sometimes 
it is a mistaken impression; because of 
little unsuspected blunders we are mis- 
judged, underestimated. 

Every one knows that table man- 
ners reveal breeding. The well-bred 
person knows exactly how to use his 
napkin and finger-bowl; how to eat 
lettuce and celery; how to use his 
knife and fork in the corréct way. He 
knows that olives are taken with the 
fingers, and that only one hand at a 
time is dipped lightly into the finger- 
bowl. He knows how to address ser- 
vants, how to create conversation at 
the table, how to be an ideal guest and 
an ideal host. 


R  vrtea a young man who 


Do you know how to arrange the 
cable for a formal dinner? On which 
side are the knives placed; on which 
side the forks? Is it correct to cut a 
roll, or should it be broken with the 
fingers? What is the correct way to 
eat corn on the cob? asparagus? arti- 
chokes? 

The matter of dress is often con- 
fusing. What should a man wear to a 
formal afternoon affair? What should 
he wear to an informal dinner? What 
is the correct dress for a garden party, 
both for the man and the woman? 
What should the very tall woman 
wear? the very short woman? the stout 
woman? What should the woman who 
marries for the second time wear? 
What is the correct attire for brides- 
maids? 

We could go on endlessly, listing 
question after question, pointing out 
to you the many embarrassing blun- 
ders that can be made by those who 
are not well versed in the rules of eti- 
quette. But you yourself know the 
value of good manners. You yourself 
know the importance of doing and say- 
ing the right thing at the right time. 
What we do want to tell you about is 
the famous Book of Etiquette—con- 
sidered by thousands the most author- 
itative and exhaustive work on the 
subject of good manners on the mar- 
ket today. 


The Book of Etiquette 


Into two attractive volumes have been incor- 
porated all the most approved and authentic 
rules of good conduct and correct form. From 
every book on etiquette ever written, from all 
sources of authoritative information, have been 
culled the recognized rules of conduct which 
have come down to us through centuries of cul- 
tured living in the best circles of England and 
America. 

To these have been added the newer rules of 
good conduct—the most fashionable phases of 
etiquette. Automobile etiquette, hotel etiquette 
for the woman, travel etiquette. Nothing has 
been omitted, nothing forgotten. The Book of 
Etiquette has been made encyclopedic in scope, 
and has been written in an interesting manner 
to insure pleasant reading throughout. 

Many authorities recognize the Book of Eti- 


or 


Who 


quette as the most complete and authoritative 
work of its kind available today. You are not 
only told what to do, but why you do it. For 
instance, you are not only told how rice and 
shoes are thrown after the bride, but why they 
are. All the old and fascinating traditions con- 
cerning wedding rings, gay colors at the dance, 
bridal veils, showers to engaged girls, even why 
children have godparents, are explained. Not 
only will you be able to refer to the Book of 
Etiquette whenever you are puzzled regarding 
some question of conduct, but you will be able 
to spend many hours reading the interesting 
chapters. 


Sent Free for 5 Days’ Examination 

Wouldn't you like to see this famous Book of 
Etiquette? Wouldn't you like to examine it for 
yourself, read some of the chapters, glance at 
the interesting photographs? We will be glad 
to send you the complete two-volume set entirely 
free for 5 days, ‘without any obligation what- 
ever. 

Just mail the coupon below. We will send 
you the Bcok of Etiquette at once. Keep it for 
5 days. Read the chapter on “The Bride's Out- 
fit’; the chapter on “Correspondence”; the 
most fascinating chapter on “Games and 
Sports.”’ See for yours self how complete and ex- 
haustive this work is—how it will point out to 
you the intangible possession that gives poise, 
self-confidence, dignity, charm. 

Within the 5-day free period you may decide 
whether you want to keep the splendid set or 
not. You have the guaranteed privilege of re- 
turning the books without cost or obligation if 
you are not delighted with them. If you decide 
to keep the books, simply send us $3.50 in full 
payment—and they are yours. 


Don't miss this opportunity to examine the 


famous Book of Etiquette free. Mail this cou- 
pon now, today, while you are thinking of it. 
Inc., Dept. 2911, Garden City, 


Nelson Doubleday, 
Ie Se 





NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC., Dept. 2911 
Garden City, N. Y. 

I accept your free examination offer. You 
may send me the two-volume set of the Book of 
Etiquette free for 5 days’ examination. Within 
the 5 days I will either return the books or send 
you $3.50 in full payment. This does not obli- 
gate me to keep the books if I am not delightea 
with them, 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Check this 
books with the 
ing at five dollars with 
privilege. 
(Orders outside U.S. are payable $3.50, cash with 
order.) 


square if you want these 
beautiful full-leather bind- 
5 days’ examination 
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| making payment. 





An easy plan for you to direct, and for the pupils to carry out. 


A FREE SAMPLE ASSORTMENT ON REQUEST 
or A TRIAL ORDER OF 20 ASSORTMENTS ON 30 DAYS SALE 


HELP YOUR PUPILS TO EARN MONEY! 
EARNING 10c ON EACH SALE 

You know that everybody buys Christmas Cards, and your pupils 

| can easily sell to their parents, friends and neighbors our 


25c ASSORTMENTS OF 10 GREETINGS 


| 
| (Each contains a calendar, a folder, 2 greeting cards, 6 postcards, 2 tags) 
We sell you 20 or more at wholesale rate of 15c each and allow you 30 days for 


‘SCHOOL PLAYS 


| 
! 


We furnish costumes, 
wigs,etc.,for all school 

lays and operas. 
Bhakesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 


specialty. 40 years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 
tion a 

Fritz Schoultz &Co. 


Box Ps 
S58 W. Lake Street 
Chicago, tl. 




















| THE SANDFORD CARD COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. | 
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Learn Commercial / 
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at Home 


Startling new method makes it amazingly easy to learn Illus- 
trating, Commercial Designing and Cartooning in spare time. 
No special talent or training needed! 
business NOW. Send for new Free Book on Commercial Art. 


$25 to over $150—this is the 
commercial value of single draw- 
ings like these reproduced 
above! And you can now cash 
in on this tremendous big pay- 
ing demand for all kinds of art 
work. Right in your own home 
through this wonderful new 
method, you can quickly learn 
to make these drawings that sell. 


Hundreds of artists are need- 
ed right now in every section of 
the country to meet the ever in- 
creasing demand for illustrations 
and designs. Trained commer- 
cial artists who can do this work 
are paid $50, $75, $100 and in 
many cases far over $200 a 
week! With just a few hours a 
week spare time study, you can 
now easily qualify for one of 
these attractive positions, 


New Easy Way 
To Become an Artist 


This new easy method makes 
it possible for anyone to learn to 
draw. Hundreds of our students 
never had a drawing pencil in 
their hands before starting. This 
wonderful method starts you in 
at the very fundamental secrets 
of drawing and takes you through 
the entire field of commercial 
art. It brings to you—regard- 
less of where you live—the in- 
dividual instruction and help of 
one of America’s most success- 
ful artists. 


Earn While You Learn 


The ease with which you learn 
with this remarkable method will 
astound you. Almost before you 
realize it, you will be making 
drawings that have a real com- 
mercial value. A large percent- 
age of our students start to sell 
their work long before complet- 
ing their courses. Many, out of 
their earnings have their 
entire courses paid for 
many times over be- 
fore completing 
their training. 


\ \ 
Send for Free Book X 


Learn more about the 

wonderful, big money oppor- 
tunities that are open to the 
ambitious commercial artists. Get 
full details on how you can easily 
qualify for one of these attrac- 
tive positions in a few spare 
hours each week and at the cost 
of but a few cents a day. Our 
free book “How to Become an 
Artist” describes the field of 
Commercial Art thoroughly, tells 
all about this startling new easy 
method of learning art and gives 
the actual experience of students 
who have successfully learned to 
draw with it. Send for this 
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Nover have there been so many or such splendid paying oppor- 
tunities open to artists. Magazines, Newspapers, Publishers, 
Advertising Agencies, Department Stores, Manufacturers, Print- 
ing Houses—these are just a few fields in which the Commercial 
Artist can market his work. Mail coupon for Free Book which ex- 
plains In detail these almost unlimited opportunities open to you. 





Free Book and details of our 
Special Free Offer, MAIL 
THE COUPON NOW. 


Washington School of Art, 
1911 Marden Building, 
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WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, 

1911 Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Kindly send me without cost or obligation your Free Book “How 
to Become an Artist’’ and full details on your special Free Offer. 


Please Write Plainly 
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Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 7) 


tutes, clubs, and libraries may bring 
about an enrichment of rural life; and 
The District School and The Rural 
Secondary School, in which are taken 
up such topics as the supervision of 
schools, better living conditions for 
teachers, consolidated schools and the 
new type of rural school. 

New York State—Its Government by the Peo- 
ple. A Handbook for First Voters, New Cit- 
izens, and for Rapid Review for Examinations. 
By Frank David Boynton, Superintendent of 
Schools, Ithaca, N. Y. Illustrated. _ Paper. 
108pp. 50c. The New York State Teacher, 
Ithaca, N. Y 

Mr. Boynton in his “Letter to the 
New Voter” states as the purpose of 
this book, “the outlining of our priv- 
iliges, duties and responsibilities as in- 
dividuals with reference to govern- 
ment.” To be an intelligent voter one 
must know something about the de- 
tails and necessary machinery of gov- 
ernment. In this Handbook will be 
found in compact and convenient form 
the necessary information. The fol- 
lowing topics are briefly discussed: 
Government and Its People; Suffrage: 
How and When Exercised; Political 
Parties and Elections; Local Govern- 
ment; State Government; State Fi- 
nances; State Institutions; Federal 
Government. Teachers in New York 
State will also find the material in this 
Handbook especially well adapted to 
review work because of its concise 
treatment and clear, logical arrange- 
ment. 


Other Books Received 


We desire to call our readers’ attention to 
the following list of books recently received. 
Space limitations do not permit more extended 
notices in this issue, but books of particular 
interest will be reviewed later. The list is 
printed on the assumption that it will be of 
advantage to our readers to know at the 
earliest possible date what books are avail- 
able for their use. 

Gymnastic and Folk Dancing. Vol. V—Clogs 
and Jigs. With Descriptions by Mary Wood 
Hinman. Illustrated. Paper. 10lpp. $2.00. A. 
S. Barnes and Company, New York. 

Simple Farm Accounts. A Textbook and 
Guide. By Rex E. Willard, B.S., Department of 
Farm Management, North Dakota Agricultural 
College. Cloth. 106pp. $1.75. Rex E. Willard, 
Fargo, N. D 

The North Dakota Farm Account Book. For 
Farm and Household Records. Paper. 50pp. 
Agricultural Extension Division, Rex E. Willard, 


Farm Management Demonstrator, Agricultural 
College, Fargo, N. D. 
We and Our Government. By Jeremiah 


Whipple Jenks, Research Professor of Govern- 
ment and Public Administration, New York 
University, and Rufus Daniel Smith, Associate 
Professor of Political Economy, New York Uni- 
versity. With 14 full-page drawings by Hanson 
Booth and over 500 half-tone and line illustra- 
tions. Cloth. 223pp. The American Viewpoint 
Society, a Department of Boni & Liveright, Inc., 
New York. 

The Pedagogy of Physical Training. With 
Special Reference to Formal Exercises. By C. 
Ward Crampton, M.D., formerly Director of 
Physical Training of the Public Schools and 
Secretary of the Public Schools Athletic League 
of New York City. Illustrated. Cloth. 257pp. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Spontaneous and Supervised Play in Child- 
hood. By Alice Corbin Sies, Formerly Assist- 
ant Professor of Childhood Education, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, and Supervisor of Play- 
grounds for Small Children, City of Pittsburgh. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 442pp. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

Learning to Be a Schoolmaster. By Thomas 
R. Cole, Superintendent of Schools, Seattle; For- 
merly Assistant State Superintendent of Schools, 
Village School Superintendent, and City High 
School Principal. Cloth. 60pp. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

The Constitution of the United States. Its 
Sources and Its Application. By Thomas James 
Norton. Cloth. 298pp. $2.00 net. Little, 
Brown, and Company, Boston. 

Charlie and His Kitten Topsy. Written and 
Illustrated by Violet Maxwell and Helen Hill. 
loth. 90pp. The -Macmillan Company, New 
York. 

Personal Hygiene Applied. By Jesse F. Wil- 
liams, M.D., Assceciate Professor of Physical 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Illustrated. Cloth. 412pp. $2.50 net. W. 
B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia. 

Acquiring Skill in Teaching. By James R. 
Grant, M.A., Supervisor of the Rural Schools of 


Arkansas; Formerly Director of Training 
School, College of Education, University of 
Arkansas. Cloth. 222pp. Silver, Burdett & 


Company, New York. 

Secrets of the Stars. By Inez N. McFee, Au- 
thor of “Stories of American Inventions,’ etc. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 278pp. $1.60 net. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, New. York. 





A true teacher should penetrate to 
whatever is vital in his pupil, and de- 
velop that by the light and heat of 
his own intelligence.—EZ. P. Whipple. 
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Everything for the 
Modern School Room 


Basketry Material, Compasses, Crayons, 
Cooking Outfits, Chairs, Class Records, 
Composite Clay, Cotton Roving, Desks, 
Dictionaries and Holders, Drawing Ma- 
terials, Fountains, Duplicators, Jute 
Twine, Liquid Soaps, Macrame Cord, 
Writing Papers, Pencils, Pens, Pen- 
holders, Pencil Sharpeners, Program 
Clocks, etc. 

Now Publishers of Willis & Farmer’s 
Month by Month Books. 





Give us an opportunity to give you the 
service you have a right to expect. 





Send for Our Catalog 


Garden City Educational Co. 


515 So. Wells Street, Chicago, Il. 





but is larger than any other 


INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS will be 
regularly 
Guide to Periodical Literature. 
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Educational Notes 


The Department of Superintendence 
of the N. E. A. will meet in Chicago 
February 25-March 3. 


_ The Oklahoma Education Associa- 
tion has elected as its president for 
1922-23, Supt. J. N. Hamilton of the 
Ponca City Schools. 


A Milwaukee court has upheld a 
“woman’s rights” law passed in Wis- 
consin last year in the case of a wom- 
an discharged under a rule forbidding 
married women to teach. 


New York State Normal Schools re- 
port a registration of 3,393 this fall. 
This is a decrease from the record- 
breaking number enrolled last year, 
revious 
or In 1919 the registration was 
905. 


Beginning January, 1923, NoRMAL 
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Learn by Mail 


To Play Your 
Favorite Instrument 


Of all the arts, music has the widest popular 
appeal, You hear orchestras, bands, singers, ine 
strumental soloists everywhere—at dances, thea- 
ters, hoteis, amusement parks, etc. Never before 
such a great demand for musicians as now. Play 
any instrument, the way is open to you for earning 
big money. A knowledge of music adds to one’s 
popularity and prestige, opens the way to travel 
opportunities and is a source of never ending ene 
joyment to one’s self, 


Conservatory Instruction 


The University Extension Conservatory now 
places at your disposal the broad teaching experi- 
ence of some of the greatest Master Musicians of 
both America and Europe—lessons that are no less 
than marvelous in their simplicity and thorough 
ness, leading you from the first rudiments of music 
to a complete mastery of your favorite instrument. 
Endorsed by Paderewski. You are taught and 
coached every step of the way by the individual 
instruction of a specialist. 


Low Cost=Easy Terms 


Think of the great advantages of being able to 
get the very highest grade music lessons from the 
best teachersin the profession right in the privacy 
of your home ata surprisingly low cost. Evenif you 
were to attend the studio of a really high class 
teacher for individual instruction, you could not 
begin to get the equal of our courses at anywhere 
near the price we will quote you. Easy terms are 
ranged to suit your convenience, 


Mail Coupon TODAY! 


Mark An X Before Course That Interests You 

Proof of how thousands of others, both begin- 
ners and those more or less advanced in music, 
have made wonderful headway under our instruc- 
tion methods should be proof of what we can do 
for you. Let us send you that proof together with 
our free catalog fully explaining our Courses, 
Just put an X before the course that interests you 
and mail the coupon today. 


University Extension Conservatory 
Dept. 696 Langley Ave. and 41st St., Chicago 


Please send me free catalog and full information ree 
garding course I have marked with an X below. 





Piano— Cornet— O Voice 
OCourse for OAmateur OPublic 

Students O Professional School 

Nor:nal OMandolin Music 

Course for UOGuitar OHarmony 

Teachers OBanjo—5-String Choral | 

Violin OOrgan Conducting 
Name 





Street No................... 


the contents of leading periodicals. 


000 children. Nearly 


cialists. 


in West Virginia. 


as rural citizens. 


keep their children home to work and 
object to the taxes that are required 
for support of the schools. In one 
county, however, fifty teachers have 
volunteered to give as much as twenty 
hours of instruction to as many illit- 
erate persons as are willing to accept 
the service. A call is issued for volun- 
teers to join in this great and necessary 
task. 

Courses in motion picture mechanics 
are to be inaugurated in the four 
Michigan normal colleges, according to 
a recent announcement of Thomas E. 
Johnson, state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction. It will be necessary to 
train teachers to operate motion pic- 
ture machines to carry out plans al- 
ready laid by the state for introducing 
motion pictures into the schools. The 
state department of education plans 
to establish a distributing station for 
educational films. The films are to be 
purchased outright by the state and 
rented to high schools. Later on, films 
depicting Michigan industries and in- 
stitutions will be manufactured under 
the supervision of the state depart- 
ment of education. 

School children deposited $5,500,000 
during the last school year in their 
school savings banking systems, ac- 
cording to the third annual compila- 
tion just completed by the Savings 
Bank Division of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association. This is an increase 
of 40 per cent over the preceding year 
and of 100 per cent over 1919-1920. 
The average gross deposit for the year 
decreased from $15.17 to $4.35, and the 
net saving per depositor decreased 
from $3.01 to $2.48. The interest earn- 
ed by these accounts amounted to 
$121,139. The number of schools in 
which the system was operating was 
4,582, compared with 3,316 during the 
preceding year. 

School surveys show that at least 
one per cent of the children in elemen- 
tary school grades have serious cardiac 
affections, and it is estimated that in 
New York City there are 20,000 or 
more school children suffering from 
definite cardiac defects. The work of 
school medical inspectors in other 
large cities throughout the country 
discloses similar conditions, the total 
of cardiac children being large in pro- 
portion to school attendance totals. It 
is estimated that among the 20,000,000 
school children in the United States, 








between 5 and 138 years of age, there 


Guide is published by The H. W. Wil- 
son Co., New York City, and indexes 


More than 600 schools in New York 
State had at least one hot dish at the 
lunch hour during the last school year. 
Lunches were served to more than 25,- 
500 pupils 
brought milk to school, partly as a re- 
sult of the nutrition teaching of home 
demonstration agents and college spe- 


An effort is being made to remedy 
the condition of widespread illiteracy 
It is stated that 
69,000 persons over ten years of age 
can neither read nor write, and that 
60,000 of the illiterates are classified 
There is a compul- 
sory school law, but many farmers 
























To Teachers and Superintendents: 


The items shown here are only a few of the many carried by us for teachers and school exe- 
cutives, ° ESCO merchandise is fully guaranteed and you will find our prices—quality con- 
sidered—to be exceptionally low. 

Our institution has been in the school supply field approximately twenty years and our growth 
is due to the confidence with which our goods are held throughout the entire educational field. 


We hope that every teacher reading this page will try our service and become convinced of our 
money saving values on all school supply requirements. 


SPECIALS FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON 


CH 
wn che BLACKBOARD STENCIL 
- 8-10 BORDERS 


Postpaid per box........ 
Per dozen boxes........++ 1.00 

for Thanksgiving, Christmas 
and the New Year. 


1923 CALENDAR PADS 
Assortment of five different 





ms Plain pad with no covers. 
No. O size 1x1% in. perdoz $ 15 
i -15 


No. Resize 1% x 1 in. per doz, 














Pads with holiday design on cover ei / 
1%x1% No. 3 per doz.. .20 designs, prepaid...... o0eOGe 
Postpaid. 
SECTIONAL ANIMALS AND BIRDS JOINTED ANIMALS 
Reproductions in | Ten animals in sections to 
natural colors of draw- | be cut-out and. jointed, mak- Hi == = 
ings from nature of 6) ing movable toys. When ath Wnt 





the animals are colored ae- 
cording to directions the s¢ 
tl value, 
als in the set are: 


animals and 6_ birds, 
finely printed on card- 
board 7x9 inches and 
cut into strips one inch 


| VAAN I Ed ji 


7A 
ra 














wide. The teacher may | The Lion, Giraffe, 
increase the difficulty | Camel Rhinoceros, Kan- 
of the occupation by | garoo, Fox, Horse, Cow and 
cutting each strip into | Sheep. Printed on a good 
two or more. parts. | quality of cardboard, - stiff 
Each set in pasteboard | enough to stand alone, size 
box with colored label. | 7x9, fasteners furnished with 





No. 8003 Set 6 Animals in box (7 02.) ..$.40/ each set, which is put up in 
No. 8002 Set 6 Birds in box (7 02.).. .40 | an attractive box. 








Sewing Cards No. 3—Circus Friends | Price, per set (10 oz.) Postpaid........ $ .35 
A most interesting set | 

for little folks—there are PUNCHED SEWING CARDS ,-———.-—_-—, 
pictures of Jumbo, the These cards are for coarse j a } 1 
elephant, Jocko, the! sewing by beginners and have | 
monkey and many other | holes punched way through. \ 
well-known circus friends. | Printed in outline on cards | | 
Twelve pictures in all, | 4x5% inches, 16 designs and| / = , | 
printed on cards 5x6%4 | 100 cards in a_ box. 7 \ } 
inches, suitable for col- | Set P, Per box (1 Ib.) ..$1.00 a rao 
oring as_ well as for sew 











ing. | Price, per_ set. 
POMPOM 2c ncces $ .16 


CALENDAR OF FLOWERS . 
COLOR ” [ mI 

















A BIG DOLLAR SPECIAL Twelve calendar sheets and a top| *: 
in thet sell postpaid to any teach- | Sheet, with floral designs suitable for} ‘% 
er in the United States 100 sheets of each month, easily colored ) ted | | 
€S(o paper and 100 envelo i i : Bye 
a ar envelopes upon receipt | on water color paper 6x9 inches, in| | 
De kuxe of ONE DOLLAR. an envelope with full directions, | *! 
_ This is a high grade of social sta- | Ver set ........ 20) «2 
tionery at 25c the quire. Less than i, ey a eras 1.80 


half price, _ To make it easy enclose a 
dollar bill in an envelope and we will 


take the risk, Furnished only in THE GOLDEN BOOK OF 


FAVORITE SONGS is bigger 





i 
—_.. 

















white. : 
and better than any other book } 
PAPER STARS in its class, Che Golden Book | 
_ Adhesive paper stars furnished It contains 170 of the aeNTy 
in gold, silver, red, green and blue. | World's best songs. Postpaid. IAVORNTTE SONGS 
Furnished in five sizes. No. 2 size|Vrice each..........$ .45 |py¢aecsko-s= 
illustrated, On (Nhe 6 4/0.4-6-4 80 1.80 
a ae 15.00 


Nos, 2-4-5-6 per box. prepaid | Per 
CHEKCECKE COTE ES oo@ ote 
COLORED CRAYONS IN 
KIND 
“wee SMALL BOXES 
Twenty-four sticks of assorted 


Made in Japanned and colors, packed in sawdust in a 











full nickel finish, sharp . T 1 

; Sn, sue | strong box. Teachers who have 

pee blunt points. Pre- | experienced trouble in securing 
a fasta oe A bright colors for blackboard 
No. 273B Blunt end, Japanned finish, per 33 a should try this ‘chalk. 
wT eRe eee eee eee ee ears ease ce eenes .25 repaid. 
No. 1640B Blunt End, Nickel Plated, per = No. 704, per box... . $ .30 
No. 1748 Sharp Pointed, Nickel Plated, per dozen No. 704, per doz. boxes... 9.26 

fe ee A CRAYOLAS 
PARQUETRY BLOCKS No. 6 contains 6. sticks 
_ Made of wood of assorted forms and colored in} per pox $ .10 
six colors. Hundreds of elaborate and beautiful de P a Ae ie F 
signs can be made. They are of real value from an | *®T, GOZEM «- ss se eee ss 85 
educational standpoint. No. 8 contains 8 sticks. 
No. 4352 Containing 100 blocks....502. $ 80] Per box ........--+-: $ .10 - 
No. 4353 Containing 800 blocks. ..10 oz. OO) Per dog oc cccccvecss 95 his 
° ° ° 
Miscellaneous Items for Your Convenience— Postpaid 
Peewee, COMO. GREN i 6666.0 cee ecereee § O68) Peg Board, 626, No. 66..cccacces ---$ .26 
Blackboard Liner, each. ....seeeee sees -45 | Pegs, 1000 small round colored, No. 660..  .35 
ead Bee ee ON hn cewess cccess a | 100 pas. Silkateen to spool for sewing -— 
Stee eh OE CIM cctccageeceeevee et) ORE 0.6 806662 eceseceeneveceessee ° 
Gem Paper Clips, per 100... .ccccccsecs 10 | Per duzen, assorted colors....c2sccoseces 1.00 
— wee Spring Pen Racks, each... .25 | No. 127 Oil Cloth Weaving Mats 12 to pkg. .60 
BVUty RUG FUStS, GACMs «6-6 4000:0.¢.600.008 Gi Esco Sticky Paste, pint... .cccccccccesee 40 
Rubber Bands—Box Assorted No. 400, each °30| Per quart..........ccccccceee cscs 75 
on rm. - ig EP" ae eadrpe 7 ang wee for re-inforcing loose leaf sheets, 
Adhesive Tape-—12 yd. spool, each....... e ee a ore Tie eer ee 15 
Thermometer, No. 5140, each.......06-- 60 | Dennison Crepe Paper in folds 10 feet long and 20 
Featherweight Rulers, 12 inches, each..... a inches wide, All Standard Colors, fold... .25 
No. 27 One-Inch Cube Blocks, six standard col- | No. 44 Desk Pad with two sheets blotting paper 
co Se 7 ie) a ae ere d | Sea ae Ons GOONS s 6.0 6 ce h4ee dented 
gives you hundreds of time and money saving suggestions on the ordering of 

Our new catalo school supplies. It will be sent to you promptly upon receipt of your request. 


Pencil Sharpener— Absolutely FREE 


Here is the Plan that has relieved hundreds of teachers of the drudg- 
ery of sharpening pencils. IT’S OPEN TO YOU. 

We send you Five Dozen Pencils—a good commercial pencil that sells at 
FIVE cents in every retail store. Have your pupils distribute them—they 
sell themselves—at five cents each and remit us the amount, $3.00. We then 
send you absolutely free of charge this Pencil Sharpener illustrated here. If 
you wish to pay in advance for the pencils, remit only $2.75, thereby saving 
25c. The Pencil Sharpener will then be sent you with the Pencils. 

We pay postage on pencils and sharpener. It costs you nothing but the 
effort in directing the children. Fill in the spaces below and mail to us, 
Your order will be filled promptly. 





Teacher’s EL OEE EE Te Tee Te Te Le ee, OCR CTR TT TT TT ALSO SEND ME 
PER IEEE PPE PIR oe WT PENCE ENS ERE ET OCI TT Peres Grades THE ESCO CAT- 
ALOGUE., 
Address ...... (BERR REECE OVE ROR GEERT EM MOR eee eee ea Rietpeeeeanens a 
LN a ee See ter rT ee eee Te eee Tee eee as dacccccdéecncs 
Check if catalogue 
County ..... cc eae cadet dAtde hh sehner cee wes Opec behareeteecdeeneakans is desired. 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


CLEVELAND OFFICE—8120 Euclid Avenue, DEPT A, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
Orders received from outside the United States must be accompanied with money. 
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Brad 


wear. 
boxes are designed to last. 








-Aids to Successful: 
Teaching 


Bradley Builders 


Every Bradley article is quality built to withstand hard 
The tablets are clean cut from tough stock, and the 
Their appearance and visibility 
are planned most carefully by the placing of letters and 
numerals to assure perfect spacing. 


Economo Word Builder No. 1 


Quality 


8271. A large type word 
builder. Printed on high- 
grade tag stock of good 
wearing quality. The box 
is made especially strong 
to withstand the constant 
handling and hard usage 
to which the “builder” 
box is subjected. Con- 





box, $0.25. Mailing weight, 7 oz. 


lets, making it especially adapted for the use of beginners. 


tains a large quantity of 
unusually large size tab- 
Price, per 





No. 1 = 
8281. A number 
builder, printed on 


heavy manila tag 
stock, with large 
numerals in bold 


type. It contains a 
large quantity of 
numerals from 1 to 0 and supply 
of mathematical denominations. 


handling. Price, per box, $0.25. 


Economo Number Builder 


Put up in box made especially strong so that it will withstand constant 
Mailing weight, 7 oz. 

















Embeco Phonetic Drill Cards 


Provide material to fix common 
phonograms in the pupil’s mind. 
Printed on hinged cards 7x8 
inches. Twenty cards, forming 
three hundred and twenty word 
combinations. Price, per box, 
$1.50. Mailing weight, 2 Ibs. 


Embeco Language Cards 


An effective method for review 
work in language. Twenty-four 
lessons printed on individual cards, 
ranging from Classification of Sen- 
tences to Singular and Plural 
Possessive Forms. Price, each, 
$0.50. Mailing weight, 1 Ib. 


Colored Tablets for Number 
Work 

This box contains strong paste- 
board tablets, one inch in diame- 
ter, circles and squares, assorted 
in six colors. Can be used effec- 
tively in teaching numbers and 
color in the primary grades. 
Price, per box, $0.25. Mailing 
weight, 10 oz. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
Chicago: 


Toronto: 





Every Primary teacher should have a copy of our catalogue. 
A real guide to better teaching. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


PHILADELPHIA 
Thomas Charles Co., Agents. 
The George M. Hendry, Ltd., Agents. 


Embeco Perception Cards 


for Number Work 


A set of cards one side of which 
is printed with domino designs, 
the reverse side of each bearing 
the same problem in numerals, 
The pupil first counts the dominoes 
and then gets the same combina- 
tion from the numbers. Size of 
card 6% x10 inches, discernable 
from all parts of room. Twenty- 
four cards containing all number 
combinations from 1 to 10. Price, 
per box, $0.75. Mailing weight, 
1 Ilb., 3 oz. 


Fitch Number Cards 


An effective method for exercises 
in addition and subtraction. The 
problem on one side is presented 
in pictures of children or animals 
with the same problem in numer- 
als on the reverse side. Combina- 
tions of numbers 1 to 9 inclusive. 
Can be readily seen from all parts 
of the room. Price, per set, $0.50. 
Mailing weight, 10 oz. 


Sent free on request. 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


Kansas City: Hoover Bros,, Agents. 
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are as many as 200,000 cardiacs of va- 
rious degrees of impairment, whose 
condition requires systematic, skilled 
medical supervision. 

Dr. Harry B. Wilson, Superintend- 
ent of Schools in Berkeley, Calif., has 
been re-elected to this position for a 
four-year term. Dr. Wilson will also 
do some teaching in the University of 
California. 

The Utah Educational Association 
held its twenty-seventh annual conven- 
tion in Salt Lake City, October 19, 20, 
21. Among the speakers was Dr. Pay- 
son Smith, State Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation of Massachusetts, who gave 
two addresses, one on “The Element of 
the Individual in Education,” and the 
other on “Some Current Problems in 
Education.” 

Fourteen of fifty-seven teachers in 
the schools of Williamson, W. Va., 
have bachelor degrees and forty are 
graduates of standard normals. A 
home for the teachers is maintained 
to provide board and room at the low- 
est possible cost. At another West 
Virginia school — Bluefield — fifteen 
boys and forty girls were graduated in 
June. Of these, fourteen boys and 
thirty girls were to enter college in 
September. Eighty per cent is a large 
number to seek a higher education. 


The next annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association will be 
held the first week in July, 1923, in 
Oakland and San Francisco, California. 
This location was decided upon by the 
Executive Committee of the Associa- 
tion at its meeting in Washington Sep- 
tember 25. It is expected that the 
1923 meeting will be of more far- 
reaching importance than many pre- 
viously held, since delegates are to at- 
tend from many foreign countries. 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, 
and other nations will be represented 
in this effort to effect a union of the 
educational forces of the world. 


Dr. Hugh S. Magill, who as field 
secretary of the National Education 
Association for the past three years 
has become well known to the teachers 
throughout the country and who in that 
position has rendered notable service 
to the teachers and the Association, 
has resigned from that work and has 
taken a position of the same character 
with the International Sunday School 
Council of Religious Education. Dr. 
W. O. Thompson, president of Ohio 
State University, is to be president of 
the Council, which is fortunate in hav- 
ing the services of two such educators 
in the conduct of its work. 


Schools which have not already sent 
to the Children’s Book Week Commit- 
tee, at 334 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
asking for one of the Jessie Willcox 
Smith Book Week posters in color, are 
invited to do so. These posters, 14 x 21 
inches in size, are very attractive. 
Children’s Book Week this year is the 
week of November 12 to 18. The Com- 
mittee above named will also send free 
a leaflet with suggestions for school ob- 
servance of the week, and “Suggestions 
for a Club Program.” 


No one should judge another by 
mere surface facts. Until the heart 
is understood, the actions cannot be. 


November 1922 











“Keeping Well More Vital Than Getting Well” 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
HEALTH SERIES 


Will Show the Children How. 


BROADHURST—AIll Through the Day 
the Mother Goose Way - + 75c 
For second grades 
Presents in a unique manner adapted to 
young children the most important prin- 
ciples of healthful living. Beautifully 
illustrated and artistically decorated. 


JONES—Keep Well Stories for Little 
68c 


olkKs - . - . e 


For Third and Fourth Grades 
Considered the best method for teaching 
children the most important truths of 
hygienic living and sanitation. Used ex- 
tensively with excellent results as basic 
text in Hygiene and Physiology and as 
supplementary reader. 


HAVILAND—Modern Physiology, Hy- 
giene and Health 
(Brand-new series of three books for 
grades IV to VIII inclusive) 
Primer—The Most Wonderful House in 
the World—A Basic Text on the Me- 
chanics and Hygiene of the Body. .80c 
Book I—The Play House—Basic Text in 
Home Hygiene .......ssseseesees 88c 
Book II—Good Neighbors—A Study in 
Vocational and Community Hygiene 
Every chapter ends with Things to Do, 
Things to Remember, and Things to 
Think About. 
BROADHURST—Home ard Commun- 
ity Hygiene ° . - $2.50 
(For High School, Home Economic 
Classés and the individual) 
A text book of personal and public health 
presenting a veritable mine of informa- 
tion. Fills a long-felt need. 


Liberal terms of Introduction 
Write for samples 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 



























he r 
AMERICAN CRAYON 
~ COMPANY - 


ESTABLISHED 1835 


SANDUSKY:-OHIO NEW YORK 
Vv 


The worlds ENV CS 
makers of Crayons 
Waiter Color Painis 
& Allied Producis 
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Upon receipt of request 
we will send you book- 
let descriptive of any 
material in which you 
may be interested 





ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 
Speakers, Monologues, Folk Dances, Operettas, 
Pageants, Musical Readings, Finger Plays,Motion & Pantomine} 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrel we 
HandBooks, Make-Up-Goods, 
ete, For allagesandoccasions | New Minstrel Shows, 
Large catalog Free. Musical Comedies, and Re- 
T. S. DENISON & CO, vues, suitable for high school 


623 So. Wabash, Dept. §8 | and college presentation. 























Think Problems 


Facts and thinking processes are fixed in young minds by 
drill—that is repeating a process over and over. Did you 
ever wish you had a quantity of simple problems handy 
for drill work? I have worked out the ‘Think Problem 
Cards”’ to fill this need. They provide simple problems for 
drill suitable for intermediate grades. They are just the 
supplementary help a teacher needs—48 cards—240 prob- 
lems—answer card—clear printing. Price per set $1.00. 


Etha L. Lucken, Portland, North Dakota 


Personal Christmas 
Greeting Cards of Distinction 


Your VA ME in Old English or other classic Jetters on 
one dozen high-grade, beautifully engraved Holiday 
Greeting Cards, envelopes to match, $1.25 postpaid. 

ORDER NOW-—have these distinctive cards of qual- 
ity in ample time to send your friends. PRINT name 
plainly and give full address. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Personalized Stationery 
Your MONOGRAM (any 8 letters) artistically made 
and stamped on 1 quire (box) of Eaton’s Highland Linen 
Correspondence Paper, and on back of envelopes, for 
$1.00, postpaid. Print initials and give full address. 
Commonwealth Press, 19 Clinton St., Dansville, N. ¥. 

















Great 
Price Reductions 


“PRANG CATALOG” 


OF 
Drawing 
Art and 
Handwork 
Supplies 
You Need It—Send for It! 
And Save Money! 


THE PRANG COMPANY 
1922 Calumet Avenue, CHICAGO 
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How Ten Minutes’ Fun Every 
Day Keeps Me Fit 
































By WALTER CAMP 


Famous Yale Coach’s ‘“‘Daily Dozen’’ Exercises Now on Phonograph Records 


the smoking compartment of a Pullman 
sleeping-car when a man came in and 
said, “Mr. Camp?” 

I told him I was, and he continued, “Well 
there is a man in the car here who is in very 
bad shape, and we wondered if you could not 
do something for him.” 

“What is the matter?” I asked. 

“This fellow is running up and 
down the aisle in his pajamas,” the 
man said, “trying to get them to 
stop the train to let him get some 
dope because he hasn’t slept for 
four nights.” 

I went back in the car and found 
a man about 38 years old, white as 
a sheet, with a pulse of 110, and 
twitching all over. I learned that 
he had been managing a munitions 
plant and had broken down under 
the work because he had trans- 
gressed all the laws of nature, and 
given up all exercise, and had been 
working day and night. 

“For God’s sake,” he said to me, 
“can’t you put me to sleep? If some- 
body can only put me to sleep!” He 
was standing all bent over. 

“Don’t stand that way, stand this 
way!” I said, and I straightened 
him up and started putting him 
through a few exercises to stretch 
his body muscles. Pretty soon the 
color gradually began to come back 
into his face, and the twitching 
stopped. Then I said to him, “I 
am going to put you through the 
whole set of ‘Daily Dozen’ exercises 
once. Then I am going to send you 
back to your berth.” 

So I did that and didn’t hear any 
more from him, but the next morn- 
ing he came to me in the dining car and said: 

“You don’t leave this train until you’ve 
taught me those exercises. I slept last night 
for the first time in five nights.” 

I taught him the “Daily Dozen” and two 
months later I got a letter from him, saying: 

“My dear good Samaritan, I am back on the 
job all right again, and I am teaching every- 
body those exercises.” 

The “Daily Dozen” was originally devised as 
a setting-up drill for picked young men—the 
boys who were in training during the war. But 
its greatest value is for those men and women 
who are hemmed in between four walls most of 
the time and are beginning to realize that their 
bodies aren’t as fit as their minds. 

I applied it to middle-aged men, and men past 
middle age too, during the war—including mem- 
bers of the cabinet in Washington—who simply 
had to do much more work than they were used 
to doing, without breaking down. In the “Daily 
Dozen” I soon found I had something that would 
actually increase their reserve power. They 
grew progressively more fit as we went along. 

People think that they can take an orgy of 
exercise and make up for a long period of neg- 
lect when they do not take any exercise at all. 
You can not do that. Do not go to a gymnas- 
ium. That tires you to death. That is old-fash- 
ioned. We do not have to do that any more. A 
man or woman can keep himself or herself fit 
with six or seven minutes a day. There is no 
reason why a man at 50 or 60 or 70 should not 
be supple; and if he is supple, then he grows 
old very slowly—but the place where he must 


O*: night during the war I was sitting in 


look after himself is in his body muscles.— 
Walter Camp. 

Mr. Camp is famous as a great Yale football 
coach, and athletic authority, but few people 
know that he is also a successful business man. 
Although sixty years old he is stronger and 
more supple than most younger men, and he 
uses his own “Daily Dozen” exercises regularly 
in order to remain so. 





WALTER CAMP 
Originator of the Famous “Daily Dozen” System 


Since the war, the “Daily Dozen” has been 
making busy men and women fit and keeping 
them so—and the exercises are now proving 
more efficient than ever—due to a great im- 
provement in the system. This is it:— 

With Mr. Camp’s special permission all the 
twelve exercises have been set to music—on 
phonograph records that can be played on any 
disc machine. 

In addition, a chart is furnished for each ex- 
ercise—showing by actual photographs the 
exact movements to make for every one of the 
“commands”—which are given by a_ voice 
speaking on the record. So now you can make 
your phonograph keep you fit. 

With these records and charts a man or woman 
can keep himself or herself fit with only a few min- 
utes’ exercise a day—and it is so much fun that some 
of the “Daily Dozen” fans go through the whole 
twelve exercises to the spirited music twice every 
morning—just as a matter of sheer enjoyment. 

Mr. Camp says that the place where we must look 
after ourselves is in the body or the trunk muscles. 

This is so because we are all in reality “caged an- 
imals.” When a man stops hunting and fishing for 
food and earns it sitting at a desk he becomes a cap- 
tive animal—just as much as a lion or a tiger in the 
Zoo'and his trunk muscles deterioriate because they 
cease to be used. Then comes constipation and other 
troubles which savage men never have. 

The remedy is to imitate the “exercises” of caged 
animals. They know how to keep themselves fit— 
and they do it, too. 

How? Simply by constantly stretching and turn- 
ing and twisting the trunk or body muscles! When 


Mr. Camp discovered that men and women can imi- 
tate the caged animal with enormous profit to their 
health, he devised the “Daily Dozen”—to provide 


this indispensable exercise—the only exercise people 
really need to keep in proper condition. 

Many people have written to the Health Builders 
telling them of the benefits they have received. 
Here is part of one letter: 

“We wish to express our satisfaction and delight 
with our set of records and exercises. Our entire 
family of eight, including the maid, are taking them. 
The children are fascinated with them and bring 
the neighbor’s children to do them.”—Mrs. CHARLES 
C. HICKISH, 828 Vine St., La Crosse, 
Wis. 

The Health Builders’ improved sys- 
tem now includes the entire “Daily 
“Dozen” exercises, set to specially se- 
lected music, on large 10-inch double 
disc phonograph records; twelve hand- 
some charts, printed in two colors, 
with over 60 actual photographs illus- 
trating each movement of each exer- 
cise; and a little book by Walter Camp 
explaining the new principles of his 
famous system. 

Any man or woman who exercises 
with this system regularly, even if it is 
only six or seven minutes a day, will 
feel better and have more endurance 
and “pep” than they have had since 
they were in their ’teens—and_ they 
will find those few minutes the best 
fun of their day, 


Try the Complete System 
Free—For Five Days 


You cannot fully appreciate the real 
joy of doing the “Daily Dozen” to mu- 
sic until you try it. So we want to send 
you, absolutely free for five days, the 
“Daily Dozen” on phonograph records 
and charts illustrating the movements. 
These full-size, ten-inch, double-disc 
records playable on any disc machine 
contain the complete Daily Dozen Ex- 
ercises, and the 60 actual photographs 
accompanying the records show clearly 
every movement that will put renewed 
vigor and glowing health into your body 
—with only ten minutes’ fun a day. 
A beautiful record-album comes free with the set. 

No need to send any money. Simply mail the 
coupon below and get Walter Camp’s “Daily Dozen” 
on phonograph records. Enjoy the records for five 
days, and if for any reason you are not satisfied, re- 
turn them and you owe nothing. But if you decide 
to keep the records, you can pay for them at the 
easy rate of only $2.50 down, and $2 a month for 
four months until the sum of $10.50 is paid. Thous- 
ands of people have paid $15 for the same system 
but you can now get it for only $10.50 if you act at 
once. 

Simply mail the coupon and see for yourself at 
our expense, the new, easy, pleasant way to keep fit. 
You'll feel better, look better, and have more endur- 
ance and “pep” than you ever had in years—and 
you’ll find it’s fun to exercise to music! Don’t put 
off getting this remarkable System that will add 
years to your life and make you happier by keeping 
you in glowing health. Mail the coupon today. Ar- 
dress Health Builders, Inc., Dept. 1011, Garden 
City, N.. ¥. 

FIVE DAY TRIAL COUPON 


HEALTH BUILDERS, INC., 

Dept. 1011, Garden City, N. Y. 

Please send me for five days’ Free Trial at your expense the 
Complete Health Builder Series containing Walter Camp's en- 
tire “Daily Dozen” on five double-dise ten-inch records; the 60 
actual photographs; and the beautiful record-album, If for any 





reason I am not satisfied with the system, I may return it to 
you and will owe you nothing. But if I decide to keep it, I 
will send you $2.50 in five days (as the first payment) and agree 
to pay $2 a month for four months until the total of $10.50 is 
paid. 

pO PET CETTE ETC TCC TC OCCT ECCT TUL TCTT UCT CUTLOR CULTURE TCT 


State. ccccccccccccecece 
If you prefer to take advantage of our cash price 
send only $10.00. 
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Send 50 cents for 25 pictures of Pilgrims, etc., 
or for 25 Christmas pictures, etc., 54% x8. A 
smaller size, 3 x 3%, 50 for 50 cents. 


Teach the Thanksgiving Story 
and the Christmas Story 
with the Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


One Cent Size. 3x3%. For 50 or more. 
Two Cent Size. 5%x8. For 25 or more. 





WORDS 
DESCRIBE 
PICTURES 
VISUALIZE 
‘Altogether we 


h ave Rag over 700 
et from you 





ear and we are 
well satisfied with 
them 





Madonna and Child 9 Fermuzzi 








PICTURES 
APPEAL- 
EDUCATE 





Pictures for No- 
peerer and De- 
cember use Bold 
be ordered NOW 











Madonna and Child Baphaet 





iday seasons as exemplified in the masterpieces 
Perry pictures, regardless of size or price, are 
through processes of artistic effectiveness. 


inches, including margin. 
$1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for one, 
jects: “Song of the Lark’’ or ‘‘The Mill’ and 
THE PERRY 
trates 1,600 of these subjects. 


CATALOGUES 
64-page catalogue, illustrating 1,600 
subjects sent to any address on re 
ceipt of 15 cents. This catalogue 
describes the entire Perry Pictures 
line, and includes sample pictures. 


‘The Perry Pictures  Bex13, 


“Sir Galahad,’ 





The Mill Ruysdael 
in natural history. 





PERRY PICTURES have for nearly a quarter of a century, been used by teach- 

ers in public and private schools and in churches and 
Sunday schools, to impress young people with the spirit and the sentiment of the hol- 
of the world’s famous artists. The 
reproductions of the original subject 


LARGE ARTOTYPES FOR FRAMING. fi,.iti* oe meets 9505 
° i meas 

More than 150 abiee on io size | men in this size. 

Send $2.00 for these two popular sub- 

or “Baby Stuart.” 


PICTURES CATALOGUE lists all and_illus- 
Send 15 cents for the catalogue. 


BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS 
id cents each in lots of 15 or more, Size 

x 9. Reproduced in natural colors, ena- 
bling the child to identify and name the 
birds, awakening an interest in bird life and 
Specimen picture includ- 
in The Perry Pictures Catalogue. 





Baby Stuart VanDyck 


Malden, Mass. 











HEAVY SATIN RIBBON BOOKMARKS 


FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS — 

Beaute Colors and Sentiments for the Teacher and Pupils, New poems: ‘*‘Christmas Gifts,’’ 
““My sh for You,’’ ‘‘The Blessed Joys of Christmas,’’ Hearty Greetings and 
Good wi ishes for Ch ristmas.”” Well adapted for Day and S. S. Teachers, 

PRICE LIST: Ten or less large size marks with name of School, District, County and Teacher’s 
name, $1.65, each additionz . one 14 cents each; size 254x9 inches. Ten or less next size marks 
with teacher’s name, etc., $1.45 and additional ones 11 cents each, size 1%x9 inches. 

Samples Free, both sizes, if a 2-cent stamp is sent for mailing, including catalogue 
and paper slips of poems which we print upon the ribbons. A Gift given to teachers with every order. 
a‘ Transparent Envelopes showing attractively the different colors of the Bookmarks. Supplied at the rate of 

Club Orders: a discount of 10 per cent will be allowed when two or more teachers order together. 3c for In- 
If too late to send for samples we will select for you at once and guarantee satisfaction. 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 











surance on orders. 


BROWN & BROWN DEPT. 90 


FIRST GRADERS 


In Modern Schools Read 15 to 25 
Books (including second and third 
readers) during the school year. 


We Will Gladly Tell You 
How YOUR Class Can Do This 











M. Schwalmeyer, Training Teacher, Florida State College 
for Women, Tallahasse, Florida, says: 

“Your manual is wonderful. I think the book 

the most concise and yet complete compendium 

of reading that I have seen, for all classes, 

irrespective of grades.’ 





Write for information on The Story Method 
A simpler method that gets better results 





G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING CO. 
4559 Forrestville Ave., 





Chicago, Ill. 
























» The Influence of Pictures 


on the growing mind is recognized 
by educators. Combine verbal in- 
struction with large, clear illustrations 
projected on a screen by the 


BAUSCH & LOMB BALOPTICON 
THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 
Photographs, maps, drawings, colored prints and specimens, 
fact any opaque subject that will fit in the large object holier 
can be projected by the Combined Balopticon which also takes 
the regulation slides. With its powerful Mazda lamp, sturdy 
construction and ease of operation, the Bausch & Lomb Balopticon is the ideal 
projection lantern for schools. Write for descriptive literature and prices. 


7 BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
f' 547 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


ee Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Stereo-Prism Binoculars rade 
scopes, Projection Apparatus (Balopticons), Automobile Lenses and Other High arene 









== that eyes 1 may see 
=— = better « and farther = , 








The New Larned History 


Teachers will be interested to learn 
that a new and greatly enlarged and 
improved edition of Larned’s History 
for Ready Reference, Reading and_Re- 
search is now beginning to come from 
the press. In contrast to the original 
edition of five volumes, the present edi- 
tion will consist of twelve, with a total 
of over 10,000 pages. There will be at 
least 1000 iusttations, with a four- 
color frontispiece in each volume and 
128 specially prepared pages of histor- 
ical development maps in color. These 
will be accurate, up-to-date, and well 
printed. 

Originated by the late J. N. Larned, 
a noted educator, librarian, lecturer, 
and writer on history, this work is 
composed almost entirely of material 
quoted from the world’s leading his- 
torians, bygone and living. All sides 
of controverted questions are present- 
ed by the ablest advocates. Many 
thousand different writers have been 
quoted or referred to. Quotations are 
frequently taken from works that 
would not be available to most persons 
—works long out of print or so rare 
that only a few libraries possess cop- 
ies. So far as possible, works contem- 
poraneous with the events described 
are quoted. Thus is the reader ad- 
mitted to the circle of eye-witnesses. 
He gets facts at first hand. 

More than this, the New Larned 
History is not narrowly restricted to 
the recounting of political and mili- 
tary events. Although it is not an 
encyclopedia in the usual sense, but a 
history, the fields of law, religion, eco- 
nomics, social and industrial move- 
ments, invention, literature, art, edu- 
cation, government, exploration and 
archzology are all covered, treated 
from the historical standpoint. When 
one stops to consider the progress that 
has taken place in all these fields in 
the last twenty years, the amount of 
history that has been “made” in the 
last eight years alone, he will realize 
what the revision and expansion of the 
Larned History has involved. The 
corps of editors, under Donald E. 
Smith, Ph. D., has been engaged in 
their task for six years and no volumes 
have been issued till all were virtually 
ready for the press. Volume I is an 
excellent recommendation for its suc- 
cessors. The use of paper which while 
opaque is much thinner than that of 
the old edition, reduces by half the 
thickness of the volume. The type is 
clear and easily read. Altogether the 
work is one which deserves the careful 
consideration of teachers, librarians 
and parents. The New Larned His- 
tory is published by the C. A. Nichols 
a lishing : Company, Springfield, 

ass. 
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Easy to Learn 
Cartooning at Home 


Earn $60 to $200 
a Week in This 
Fascinating 
Profession 


Sport, humorous, — serious 
and animated cartoons— 
never have they been in such 
big demand! Successful car- 
toonists now earn $3,000 
to over $100,000 a year. 
You can learn to draw these 
cartoons that SELL. Many 
of our students earn big 
money even while learning! 


Easy Home- 
Study Method 


Prepared by one of Amer- 
ica’s foremost cartoonists, 
this course teaches you to 
originate and draw all kinds 
of cartoons. You learn at home in spare time, yet 
all your work receives, through the mail, the individ- 
ual help and criticism of prominent cartoon experts. 
Many successful cartoonists taught by this method. 


Send for Free Book 


Learn more about this method and the amazing oppor- 
tunities open to you in this attractive fast-growing 
field. Our newly prepared Free Book is crammed 
with valuable information about this work, and ex- 
plains fully this easy home- study method. ‘Mail post 
card or letter for it AY! 

WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 


1086 Marden Building Washington, D. C. 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS 


get $1,600 a year at appointment and 
are promoted to $2,300 a year. Exami- 
nations held in many places in each state 
soon. Full information about al! govern- 
ment positions and questions used by 
the Civil Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


‘9 You can read music like this quickly 
IN YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE booklet. 
it tells how to learn to play Piano, Organ, b fa ed Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, etc. Beginners or advanced pores. Li 
only expense about 2c per day for music and postage used, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Bidg., CHICAG® 


HARMONY: 


In 12 Easy Lessons 
Get the most out of music. Equally valuable | 
for Players. Teachers or Music Lovers. New | 
easy System gives you real knowledge of Har- 
mony in shortest time. Easy, Quick, Sure! Short- 
cut System used by professional Arrangers and Com- 
peers, Results guaranteed. Write for proof and 
limited offer--free ! 
DELAMATER HARMONY SYSTEM 
Dept. ‘‘N’’ 5337 Prairie Ave., Chicago 












































High School Course 
in 2 Years 


You can complete 
this simplified Hi 
School Course at home + 
~ and the rie oe _—— picementa for “six orhe er practical 
Sate deseribed in our Free Bulleting ‘Send for it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-867, Drexel Ave. & 58th S 


SPEECHES-ESSAYS- DEBATES 


We have for sale prepared speeches, orations, essays, 
discourses, and addresses on 1,300 different subjects. Also 
debates on both sides of 200 subjects. We will write on 
any new subject at a very reasonable rate. All work 
done by college graduates, Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Send for our free catalogue explaining 
our business and containing list of 1,500 subjects. 


Columbian Information Bureau, Washington, D.C, 



























Stop Forgetting 
Make Your Mind an Se 
from which you select f: 

figures, names, faces. 4 
velop concentration, self- 
control; overcome ful- 


E memory an 


Seneesteties test and illus- 
ietea booklet, “How to 
ber.”” 


PROF. HENRY DICKSON 





Vs 

















Dept. 791 Evanston, itl. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, ete. (18th year.] 
For teachers, ae workers, tea room, lunchroom, 
institution managers, memakers, etc. Illus. 100-page 
booklet, ‘The Pr fession of Home-Making”, FREE. 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E. 58th St., Chicago 
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Comics, Cartoons, Commercial, News, anu ine Illus-~ 
frating. Pastel Crayon Portrai Aid Hashions. By *ue or 5 


Writa for terms ts. 
Kesheiavee ART sTuUDIOS, ase Flatiron Bide., New York 
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“The Profession of Home-Making 


Hons -MAKING is the greatest of 
all the professions—greatest in 

numbers and greatest in its in- 
fluence on the individual and on so- 
ciety. All industry is conducted for 
the home, directly or indirectly, but 
the industries directly allied to the 
home are vastly important, as the food 
industries, clothing industries, ete. 
Study of home economics leads directly 
to many well paid vocations. 


Since 1905 the American School of 
Home Economics has given home- 
study courses to over 30,000 house- 
keepers, teachers, and others. The 
special textbooks have been used for 
¢lass text in over 500 schools. 


Of late years, courses have been developed 
fitting for many well paid positions :—Teaching 
of Domestic Science, Institution, Tea Room and 
Lunchroom Management, Demonstration Lee- 
tures, Dietitians, “Cooking for Profit,’ etc. 


Details of all courses and. interesting illus- 
trated 80-page handbook, ‘The. Profession of 
Home-Making” sent on request. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 5754 Drexel Ave., Chicago 


TEACHERS : -- Double 


Your Income! 


Why be content with the income from your teach” 
ing? Why not capitalize further on your wide ac” 
quaintance and the faith your pupils have in you- 


With Professor Toppan’s, famed New York dancing 
master’s mail course in "social dancing, particularly 
fox-trot lessons, you can become expert yourself, in no 

time, and teach dancing, using Professor Toppan’s 
course asa quis le book. The charge for the course 
is ridiculously low, when you cone cet. Ae it em- 
7 bodies a lifetime of dancing experi 


Don’t wait a day--do as stalin -F sti teach- 
ersare doing ! Send $3.00 for the complete 12 lessons 
or 25c for first lesson and outline of others, which 

ach, in addition to the modern dance, steps, poise, 
lightriess of foot and a superior dance manner. 
Write today to: 

EDWARD TOPPAN of the 
BROADWAY DANCE STUDIO 
OKEH Dept. 829 Marbridge Bidg., New York 
Says:--1 CAN HELP YOU, TEACHERS! 

The use of my mail course in social dancing 
FOX TROT LESSONS 
will help you to help your students; will help you to increase ase 
number of your students ; will help you to increase your income 


/ = Become a Nurse 
Earn $25 to $35 a Week 


REPARE at home by our 

training course, Entire 
tuition earnedina few weeks, 
Increases efficiency and earnings 
of practical nurses. Twenty years 
of success; 12,000 graduates. Two 
months’ trial. Send for cataleg. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
373 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 















? 











Training School For Nurses. 
Michael Reese Hospital 


Accredited 3 year course. Entrance Requirements : 
Physical fitness, 4 years’ High School or its equivalent. 
Text books, uniforms, room, board and monthly allow- 
ance during training. Third year scholarship main- 
tained in Columbia University, New York City. 
Apply to MISS JOSEPHINE McLEOD, A. B.,R.N., 
_Dept. 31, Mi 1 Reese iM. 




















bes : 
‘Hicuer Epucation; 


Courses in English, Spanish, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Draw- 
ing, Education, Business and in 
35 other subjects are given by cor- 
respondence. Begin any time. 


» Che Buiversity | of Chirag 


List Year vision1, Chicago, mj 














Learn At Home 


Bookkeeping, Selcemeaship, Shorthand, 
CivilService— Earn $75 to $150 a month, 

Write for FREE BOOK of testimonials and par- 
ticulars of all Courses, Mention Course preferred. 
BROWN’S HOME-STUDY SCHOOL, 
500 Brown Bidg., Peoria, Ill. 






















NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOL 
HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL of CHICAGO 


Accredited. 8 year course. Requirements: good health, age 19-35, 
vood character, high school diploma or its equivalent. Text books, 
uniforms, maintenance and monthly allowance. Separate home for 
nurses. Address Supt., Box 8, 2814 Ellis Ave., Chicago, III. 


WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
CHOOL FOR NU 


Three ee course. Registered by the State RSES Theoreti- 
cal and practical class work = Free ime At eee nts. Mainte 
nance provided as well as an allowance each month. For further infor- 

mation write, SUPE ERINTENDENT NURSING SCHOOL 
2449 Washington Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 


HOME STUDY COURSES 


Normal, High School, i ing, and 
College Courses leading to the ner ol “ and Post 
Graduate degrees thoroughly taught by mail. Now is the 
time to enroll. For special rates, address, 

Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 


aa] Byron W. King’s School of Oratory 
Courses for Teachers. ELOCUTION 
AND SPEECH ARTS. Lyceum and 
' Chautaugua Work. Speech defects, 
oice positively cured. Largest 
School of Speech Arts in America. Send for 
prospectus. Pittsburgh, Pa., Mt. Oliver. 


Lincoln-Jefferson University. #0“: Stt»" 


College, Theological, Law, Music, Pharmacy, Business and Graduate 
Schools, leading to degrees. Box F, 64 W. Randolph St., Chicago 


























New Music in Our Public 
Schools 


By Dena Cohen 
Assistant Music Supervisor, Baltimore, Md. 


Suppose your twelve- or fourteen- 
year-old John came in from school and 
said, “Mother, you ought to buy that 
record we had in class to-day—the 
‘1812 Overture’ by Tschaikowsky. It 
was great! It was all about the 
French and Russians fighting in 1812. 
You could hear the Marseillaise and 
the Russian national hymn and the 
battle and then the celebration of the 


Russian victory.” John, perhaps, 
would whistle the two airs. If you 
were a music-loving soul, wouldn’t 


you be filled with amazement and de- 
light? You certainly would want to 
buy that record and would want John 
to explain the new music about which 
he was so enthusiastic. 

Perhaps Mary Jane, aged nine, 
would come in telling you about the 
music story of the “Elves and the 
Cobbler” she had heard in school that 
morning. “There were no_ words, 
Mother, but the music told the whole 
story. We saw the elves dancing and 
we heard them cobbling the shoes and 
when they finished, they danced out of 
the window before the shoemaker 
could wake up.” 

You would wonder what new-fan- 
gled notions were being put into oper- 
ation in the schools now and you would 
say, “Times have changed since I 
went to school. They used to be satis- 
fied with reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, but to-day it’s drawing, music, 
health and gymnastics and a lot of 
other fads.” But, if you are an inter- 
ested, modern parent, you will want to 
know how Mary Jane found out that 
a musical composition could tell a 
story as plainly as if it were read 
aloud, or how John could be excited 
by the “1812 Overture” and what made 
him remember that Tschaikowsky 
composed it. 

You would make a trip to the school, 
and what would you learn? If you 
were fortunate enough, you might find 
the class in the midst of the new type 
of music lesson and you would learn 
it was a class in musical appreciation 
and musical listening. 

And what would the class be doing 
in order to get the most out of the lis- 
tening lesson? Would the teacher 
merely put on a record and tell the 
class to listen? Would a group of 
Junior High School youngsters carry 
away anything but a vague impression 
of a combination of sounds as the re- 
sult of unguided listening? No. The 
lesson would have no significance and 
the effort would be wasted. In order 
to make John bring something home, 
the teacher would develop the setting 
and create the atmosphere of the ‘1812 
Overture.” She would tell the chil- 
dren how the work came to be written 
and why Tschaikowsky was asked to 
compose it. She would tell them of 
the French invasion of Russia under 
Napoleon. She would ask questions, 
bringing out the feeling of the in- 
vaded Russians. She would ask the 
children if fear, courage, defeat, vic- 
tory could be expressed in music. So 
the various moods of the overture 
would be developed and outlined and 
placed upon the blackboard. When the 
record was played after the analysis 
the children would listen attentively 
and intelligently. As they watched 
the outline, how their faces would 
glow when they recognized the mood 
brought out by the music! After the 
discussion the record would be played 
through without comment and_ the 
“1812 Overture” would become their 
own. As a result of this method a 
trained, appreciative audience would 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Courses for Postmaster, Departmental Clerk, Railway 
Mail Clerk, City Carrier, P. O. Clerk, Rural Carrier, ete. 
Unexcelled $15 courses only $5 for short time, Nearly 
15 years’ experience in the Postal service, and 13 years’ 
experience in preparing applicants for Government po- 
sitions. Several sample lesson sheets and valuable illus- 
trated catalog free. CIVIL SERVICE CORRES. 
SCHOOL, 5126 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Sees Sie our 


TEACHERS 
CATALOG 


No. 25A 
It’s FREE 


| 





QUALITY 





it’s Full of 


TEACHERS 
HELPS 


It Saves You 
MONEY 








In order that the teachers may 
we are making the following special offer 


become better 


You may select $1.25 worth of material listed in this ad, 
or money-order and we shall send you the supplies prepaid with our teachers catalogue and 


other helps for teachers. 


SAVE 20% 


acquainted with Northwestern material, 
for a limited time: 


send us $1.00 in stamps, check 


If you do not wish to take advantage of this very special offer, 


send us a card for the special teachers catalogue anyway as we know you will be interested 


in it. 








N. W. Silhouettes 
Size 8% x11 Inches 


The N. W. Silhouettes are 
made in three sets _ 16 
sheets each: Set. No. An- 
imals; Set No. 2, uaa: 
Set No. 3, Mother 
The picture shown is from 
Set No. 2. This set contains 
a great many subjects suit- 








Goose. 


able for Thanksgiving and 
Christmas class work and 
for posters, 
Pee IE BOR cccacecenes Cccecrceccecece 15e 
ENE MMNOO BOB 6.0.6 cw hedéeasedéxoceces 10c 


N. W. Animal Cut ‘Outs 
Size 6x9 Inches 

This set consists of 12 
subjects. Some of the 
designs have movable 
limbs and the necessary 
fasteners are included 
‘with the set for connect- 
ing the limbs to the 
body. All are printed on 
6x9 heavy kid finished 
bristol for either water 
color or crayon work, 
Price per set, 

De OMRON bvccdccice 25e¢ 


N. W. Cut Out Circus 

The North- 
western Cir- 
cus consists 
of 29 animals, 
acrobats, ete. 
The designs 
are printed 
on heavy 
grade cover 
paper and will take either water colors or cray- 
ons. The limbs on all of the animals are mov- 
able and they can be made to stand without any 
other support. Price per set with fasteners. .50c 


N. W. Weaving Mats 

These mats are 
printed on our regu- 
lar Northwestern 
Construction paper 
and put up in sets of 
assorted standard col- 
ors. Full instructions 
are printed on each 
mat. The mats are 
8x8 inches in size 
and are made with 
1-3, %, and %4 inch 
fringes. 
Price per set, of 15 mats and fringes...20c 


N. W. Clara Burd Pictures 


‘Twelve 














beautiful 
pictures portraying 
12 well known nur- 
sery rhymes. These 
pictures are litho- 
graphed in 13 colors 
and are 3%,x5 inches 
in size. Each set in- 
cludes 12 colored pic- 
tures and 12 outline 
pictures for water 
color or crayon ‘work. 
These pictures may 
be used for oral and 
written language 
work, poster and 
ai = phonie charts as well 
as illustrating the nursery rhymes. 
Price per set, 12 colored pictures and 12 
outlines 














N. W. Publications 
These books will prove a great help to 
teachers and scholars. ‘Thousands of them 
have been sold and are in daily use. 


Exercises in Arithmetic, In two parts, 
percentage and fractions. Over 300 prob- 
lems. 105 pages. 

WUE 6 sae caadckdoeccedindeectassenceds 25e 
Be (CE PAO iin 6 wae tencaeets.cesecacies l5e 
Exercises in English Grammar by Morse, 

BRD PON, PUIG. ccccccsccvccevecsecce 25e€ 
Exercises in Syntax by Alton & Rankin, 

pS rere 25¢ 


New American History and Government 
Outlines by McCook, includes outlines 
of the World War, 125 pages, Price...40¢ 

How to a Boys and Girls Clubs, 


a Ee rrr rere error rT ee 25¢ 
Green Valley * School, ncn adagcnyss Tie 
Special Days in School, Price...........: 30¢ 
Getting Along in Country Schools...... 60¢ 


DEPT. N, _ 





N. W. 


Size 


The N. W, 
Water Color 
Cards are 
put up in 8 
sets of 14 
cards each: 
Thanksgiv- 
ing, Christ- 
mas No, 1, 
Christmas 
No, 2, Hal- 
loween, Eas- 
ter, Play 
Series, Val- 
entine and 
Thanksgiving 
water color pi 


Birthday. 


Water Cates Cards 


344 x5 Inches 





The cut is from the 
set. The cards are printed on 
iper and can be mailed as post- 


cards, PYICO POF BObs cccccccccsceccsccccces 25c¢ 
N. W. Brownies 
This set consists of 12 
cards, size 6x 9 inches, con- 


taining 9 lar 


brownies. Pr 


water color 


eards are excellent for chart, 
poster and phonic 
decor 
Price per set, 


well as 


This set o 
nine cards co 


54 344 x6 inch cards, 
They are printed on 


heavy mani 


with clear black type. 


These cards 
used for adc 
tion 


and division. 


ve and 6 small 
inted on heavy 
paper. These 
work as 
ative purposes. 
12 cards. .25¢ 


Domino Cards 


f double 
nsists of E2) 8 ® 
& 
. a © 


multiplica- 
large flash 








lla tag 











can be 
lition, subtraction, 
These are 


ecards and must not be confused with the 
small domino cards for seat work. y 
Price per set, 54 cards........e.000: ie 
TOY MONEY 
Coins 
This set of toy 


money is very attrac- 


tive being pr 
a heavy tag 
large sets 

for cutting. 
set contains 
the  denom 
from le 
Price per se 


10 sheets. 


to $1. 


inted on 
board in 
squared 
Each 
$11.21, 
1inations 
00 
t, of 
éeeee 25c 





Bills 


These represent bills issued by the U. S. 


Government, 
bond paper i 


from $1.00 to $50.00, 


They are printed on a tough 
n two colors in denominations 
The set totals $960.00. 


‘yo Se, Serer rere eT re rr re 20¢ 


Combination 


N. 


The N. W. 


in size printe 





—v/e° 
— Ve ~~ 
yale ars 
- 
Sewing cards are 5x7 inches 


don bristol board and may be 


used for water color or crayon work as well 


as sewing. 


The cuts shown are from our 


set No. 15, 

Set 15. birds and animals, 20 designs, 
BET MORE ccccccccccocccceceecceces 25e¢ 

Set 12, Indian set, 12 designs, 5x 7 in,.15e¢ 

Set 13, Flowers, 15 designs, 5 x7 in....20¢ 

Set 16, Months, 12 designs, 5x7 in.....15e 


N. 


Size 9x 12 


on each card, 


N. 


Size 9x1 


on each card. 


N. W. 
Four 
to be set up. 


N. W. 


100 assorte 


seasonal subj 
Price 


Size 9x 12 
Small letters 


2 inches, 260 


rooms printed on heavy cover 


W. Number Cards 
220 numbers and signs 
per dozen sheets...26¢ 


inche 
Price, 
W. Word Cards 


common words 


Price, per dozen sheets. .25¢ 


Doll House Furniture 

paper 
Pric@ POF 866. cccccccccce 2 -20C 
Half Penny Pictures 

d one-half penny pictures, all 

3x3% inches. 
eedivcdessbut dale 

Letter Cavile 


inches, 220 letters on each card, 
and capitals on opposite sides. 


ects, size 


Price, per dozen sheets... csscceeceeses 25e¢ 
ALL ARTICLES LISTED ARE POSTPAID 


NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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The Master Minds 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Seldom do you find a book of poems that contains practically 
every poem you want. And never at such a low figure as 25c. 
Yet here, in one pocket sized volume, are the very best selec- 
tions of all time. From Shakespeare to Allan Seeger, from every 
mood to every exaltation, poetry that touches the heart and 
poems that stir the fervor of patriotism. 


The 101 Famous Poems 


is a book that has had a wildfire success with schools. Teachers 
use it in English work, for memorizing, for celebrations and all 
other school purposes. In the back is a Prose Supplement that 
contains the Gettysburg Address, Letter to Mrs. Bixby, Magna 
Charta, etc., which every pupil should learn. 


The Prices: 25 cents each in any quantity. 


Four editions 
already on this 
splendid little 
volume. That 


shows how apt- 
ly it Fotos the 
need of teachers 


No Free Samples. 


The Cable Co., 


1216 Cable Bidg. Chicago 





only 
2,5C 








” soit MFGRS ce. 
DURKINREEVES 8C* 
PITTSBURGH, PA, 


Iv.” It cc -ntains no glue o” gelatine 
“MODERN”? DUPLICATOR. 





2RTISEMENT. 
The Publishers of Normal Instructor guarantee this. 


J. C. DURKIN, REEVES & CO., Mirs., 





Want A 4 Duplicator?—At Special Sale 






4ND=—Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a 
‘Ir Saves Time, LABOR AND MONEY.” 
£ $8.00—Less Special Sale Discount of 30% or, $5.60 net ror ORDERS DIRECT FROM THIS 
UsE I7 380 DAYS AND IF YOU ARE NOT 
Booklet of all sizes (at regular prices) free. 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED—ORDER NOW. 


AT LAST! A VERY PERFECT 
“MODERN” DUPLICATOR 


To Print or Duplicate Your Own 
Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, 
Drawings, Lessons, Music, Maps— 
or anything wanted in one or more 
colors. Always Ready. 


When you want ten, twenty, forty or more of the same 
kind of letters—or anything just write one (for original’ 
in regular way. Put it on Duplicator Copying Pad, and a 
strong copy (or negative) is transferred to Duplicator Pad, 
remove it (original) and print the duplicate (fac-simile) 
copies by laying on blank sheets of paper one at a time, 
and you can print in one or more colors at same operation. 
Then, with damp sponge erase negative from Duplicator 
Pad, and it is immediately ready for another job—the same 
thing, or different originals. “IT Is THE DUPLICATOR You 
Want.” “ANYTHING You WANT WHENEVER. YOU WANT 


“SPeciAL THREE”’ CaP Size (9x14 inches) 


“DELIGHTED” WITH IT, WE REFUND YOUR MONEY. 


339 FIFTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 











EVER CHECK UP? Teachers should know their a- 
bility to interpret and to under- 

Most of our valuable knowledge 
To interpret accurately what we 


stand what they read, 
comes through reading. 
read is the KEY to success. 

We give a complete “‘check up” 
accurately for $5.00. 
it will be the best investment you ever made. 
because they do not KNOW what they think they know. 
The American Teachers Guild, Greenville, Ohio. 


of your ability to interpret 
Use the information we give you, and 
People fail | 


ESPERANTO 


ELEMENTARY COURSE OF 12 WEEKLY LESSONS 


ives facility equal to two years’ French or German. Half hour 
day study and reading required. Wide teaching field: Scouts, 

Red Cross, Tourists, Buyers, Junior Correspondence te etc. 
Pleasant to teac ch, easy to learn. Complete Course $10. Two pay- 
ments, if desired. Send for circular. 


| THE FERGUSON PRESS, Jeffersonville, Indiana 





It Mould Your. Destiny 






How are you to realize those deep 


A great university educator, who writes of 
the Bible merely as literature, has testified 
recently that knowledge of the Bible without 
a college course is more valuable than a col- 
lege course without the Bible. More than 
7,000 students of nearly all ages and about 40 
different occupations are now taking one or 
moreof the Institute’s eight different Courses: 
Synthetic Bible Study Course; Scofield 
Bible Correspondence Course; Bible Doc- 
trine; Bible Chapter Summary; Prac- 
tical Christian Work; Introductory Bible 
Course; Evangelism; Christian Evidences. 


Personal direction is given every student by 
the Correspondence Department. Time, place 


to make your life one of real service and rich blessing to many? The answer 
is, through reverent, systematic, enlightening study of the Bible. 


It is your book, given to you by God for your learning, that you may know 
the answers to life’s greatest questions, and have wisdom and power for all 
your life problems. Study of it is made easy under the guidance of the 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 


CORRESPONDENCE DEPARTMENT 
and you will be delighted by the progress which will reward your faithful effort. 









longings and aspirations of your heart 










and amount of study are under pe own con- 
trol. The Courses are not sold for profit—the 
ea es are below coat-curerialaghy ow. Every 

day is precious. Take advantage of this un- 
equaled privilege now. Mail coupon today. 








=a ny Gy ee ee ee ee ee Ge ee 
THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
i rt ice 4578, 153 mers tet re Chicago, tll. 
| Send me 
tion regarding. your eight courses in Correspond- 
|| ence Bible Study. 
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be developed for future musical events 
in any community. 

And nine-year-old Mary Jane, dis- 
covering that a musical composition 
can tell a story just the same as the 
printed words in her reader! What. 
does Mary Jane’s teacher do with her 
class in listening lesson time? She 
arouses the interest of her class by 
taking them in imagination to the 
shoemaker’s shop and watching him 
at work. Through animated question- 
ing as to those activities of the cob- 
bler which resulted in sounds likely to 
be reproduced, the class discovers just 
what sounds to listen for in the music. 
How their faces light up when they 
recall their little story of the “Elves 
and the Cobbler”! With this story as 
a background, and the atmosphere of 
the cobbler’s shop in their little minds, 
how brightly their eyes shine and 
how they smile when they hear again 
and again the tap, tap, tap of the 
shoemaker’s hammer and the dainty 
tripping of the elves! What an ap- 
preciation of the cobbler’s value and 
his contribution toward the comfort 
of the community Mary Jane will 
have after her work in this class! 

Not only does Mary Jane listen to 
stories in her music, but she finds out 
the difference between the human sing- 
ing voice and the numerous instru- 
ments in the orchestra. The violin, 
the cello, the oboe, the clarinet, the 
flute, the horn, and many others speak 
their individual notes to her. She 
meets them every day and they become 
friends of hers, and when she is older 
how much more an orchestra per- 
formance will mean to her! John, in 
the Junior High School, appreciates 
the entire orchestra ensemble. He dis- 
tinguishes the individual instruments 
in orchestras and bands as the various 
records are played. He also listens 
for the various types of voices and 
kinds of vocal music and discriminates 
between them. He finds out the dif- 
ference between a solo, a duet, a trio, 
a quartet, a sextette and a chorus. In 
short, music is made part of the every- 
day life of Mary Jane and John. Even 
though neither one ever takes a music 
lesson in the old way, each will be a 
musically informed person whose back- 
ground may reveal powers that (with 
training) can be used to promote the 
welfare of the children themselves 
and all with whom they come in con- 
tact. 

With preachers, teachers, and writ- 
ers at present warning the country of 
the harmful effects of jazz upon our 
younger generation, the public schools 
are preparing to combat the danger 
by educating the youngsters to appre- 
ciate and demand real music—music 
with zsthetic content, with vital mean- 
ing, and with a message—the uplift- 
ing message that citizens need for de- 

velopment in a social democracy. If 
musical intelligence and appreciation 
of the best music become part of 
Mary Jane’s and John’s everyday life, 
what chance will the despicable, spu- 
rious jazz and its like have to affect 
them? How could they accept it? 
They couldn’t and wouldn’t. 

For this reason educators believe 
that intelligent musical appreciation 
should be part of every child’s mental 
equipment. Cities, towns and country 
districts are striving to bring this 
work into their schools so as to have 
the highest class of music function in 
the lives of their boys and girls. 

And how should the parents meet 
this aim, this attempt to supply a 
really desperate need? Every child 
should be encouraged to bring home 
his new knowledge and give the mem- 
bers of his family the benefit of it. 
New records talked about in school 
should be bought if possible and added 
discussion should take place in the 
home. Mothers could buy _ records 
they enjoy and work out the same 
ideas at home to increase the child’s 
imaginative ability and keen interest, 
and effect an ideal co-operation of the 
home and the school. In what way 
could it be done more satisfactorily 
than through music? 





Be your own palace, the world is 
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SPENCERIAN 
School Pens 





College 





Counting! — 
Fine Point—Excellent for book- 
om 





School 





Sateometiate 


Medium Point—Stiff action. 


Samples to superintendents and 
teachers on request. Supplies from 
the trade. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway New York 


ADO KINGS 8PIND | 


Beautiful Catalog Illustrating 400 Designs Free on request. 
Design 398 as shown, 10 Karat 
Solid Gold Pin, any letters or 
date. Quantity: 12—$3.00 each, 
"- $2.50 comm. - $2. ae —. . 
‘i esign 769 as shown, aral 
Design 398 Solid Gold Ring, any letters or Design 769 
date. Quantity : 12—$6.15 each, 24—35.60 P&SI8 
each, 36—$5.40 each. Add 5 per cent War Tax. 
We manufacture Class Pins from _20c ea, and upwards. We also 
make all styles and designs of Sorority and Fraternity pins and 
rings. Specia) designs made on request, 


Metal Arts Co., Inc., 7743 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 




















No.N907 | No.N894 ; No. N82S 
10k. Gold $1.10) 10k. Gold $2.65/10k. Gold $6.60 im 
Ster. Silver 75cj1qk. Gold $3.30/14k. Gold $7.95 3% 


TEACHERS! CLASS PRESIDENTS! 
Buy Direct from the Manufacturers. 
Our method of selling direct to Schools and 
Colleges enables us to 


Z No. N936 
| 10k. Gold $2 50 
ay transportation charges.\ Ster. Silver $1.46§ 
gad deliver, Duarantecd, Send for samples ‘of Rngraved Com- 
mencernent [nvitations, Calling Cards, Etc. 


‘CHAS. S.STIFFT “anuracturer 








LITTLE ROCK,ARK. 
4 | 


No. 1911 


4 Showing your own letters and year, @ one of more 
colors of enamel 


MAKER TO WEARER 
Ring No. 1911R 


Sterling $1.50. 
Silver Plate Sample. 15c each $1.50 per doz. 10 kt. Gold $4.00. 


b Gold Filled ....... 25c each, $2.50 per doz.. 14 kt. $5.00, 
ing “Silver.. ... 30c each, $3.00 per doz. 

Rolled Gold... .... opery rh omg Catalogue Free 

} Solid Gold... .$1.50 each, $15.00 doz. 





3 ARTISTIC MEDAL @. BADGE Co. 
ne ee 214G h Street. New York eeoeeesveeeded 


M ae DALES PRIN a i 


owing vous owe Letters & Year iaoee ar mere colo of Hard Eoamel 


= Siver geese +94 af aa eiet plow 2Se sto 
\ : alver Ster, Sit wr 40 
<3 Rolled Gold 30c. 475 Rolled Gold Se $75 
Solid Gold $1.50 15.00 ] Solid Cold $160 16 Ov 
Write for Catalog. Buy direct from Manuf’r. 
REALART MEDAL & PIN CO. 
400 Prospect Ave., Maspeth.L.1.,N.Y. 


iC, FREE CATALOG its ano oncen wm cuss S) 


Zapf Either pin fllustrated made with any 8 let- 
iy ters and 2 figures, one or two colors enamel. 
‘4 Silver plate, 200 ea., $2.00 doz. Sterling 
P silver, 40€ ea., $4.00 doz. Write for catalog 
of sterling and solid gold pins and rings. 


W3409 
Bastian Bros.Co. 409 Bastian Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 


ZS IASSPINS-RINGS 


oIRECT Sipe eacroRy are you 
GATA 'H 600 OF THE 






























OUR NEW 


C. K. GROUSE CO. 


44 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass, 


= RINGS OF EVERY 
oNwe CLASS PINS DESCRIPTION. Two catalogs 
FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
letterg,-numerals, or colors. Sterling silver or 
Rolled Gold Plate,40 cents each or $4,00 per doz. 

INION EMBLEM Co,, 858 Greiner Bidg., Palmyra, Pa. 


TWO DOLLAR MIMEOGRAPH — se your direc- 
tions, questionnaires, forms at your desk. 
Sent on approval. Primos 108 Specialty Co, Co., Primos, Pa. 











TEACHING POSITIONS FOR TEAOHERS. Write for applica- 








your jail.—J. R. Lowell. 


tion form, Cooperative Instractors’ Ass’n., Marion, Indians. 
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"STICK WITH GLUEY 





“GLUEY” Stays Creamy 
Until the Last Drop Is Used 
—No Waste 


Tests have proven that Gluey exposed 
to the air for twelve months remain- 
ed creamy and in condition to use 
without having to add water. 

Such economy and the inimitable qual- 
ity of Gluey are the basic reasons for 
its universal preference in_ schools, 
' Colleges, Libraries and Offices. 


SPECIFY “GLUEY” 
Send 10 Cents for Full Size Handy Tube 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CoO. 
Columbus Dept. 101 Ohio 


"Sticks Like a Brother” 


Good Health Entertainments 


No. NS. EATING FOR HEALTH. A program 
of dialogs, recitations and songs dealing with the use 





















of milk, vegetables and fruit, vitamines, balanced 
diet, nutrition of underweight children, etc. Bright, 
entertaining and humorous yet containing sound 
sense and valuable mapestions. Compiled and mostly 


wr oe n by Adams. 
M FR 


Bob cents. 

6. owns TO SMILES. A 
Good Ilealth Playlet by Sara Henderson. Little 
Frown Girl was unhappy, tired and cross, the result 
of her companionship With the enemies of Good 
Health. fter discovering Good Health and her 
friends, Frown Girl is quickly changed to Smile Girl 
who is happy and gay. The many truths presented 
are bound to make lasting and favorable impressions 
on the children. Complete descriptions given for the 


costumes, ete. 15 characters are suggested, but more 
or fewer may pod - art if desired. ‘Time, about 30 
- 

. G00 HEALTH FAIRIES. By Eva 
Willi ims, A timely little play written to assist 


teachers in promoting the “‘Better Health Movement” 

among the school boys and girls of America, Fairy 
J Fresh Air and her fairy helpers save Mary Lou and 
a her brother Billy from the clutches of ill-health and 


underweight. 30 characters, but fewer or more can 

be used if desired. Easily sta aged. Simple costuming 

full directions given. Time about 30 minutes. The antane ness of 
nts. 


this _ play adds much toits positive success. 2 

NS. WHERE’S MY TOOTHBRUSH? By 
Sara He nderson. Nellie finds teeth cleaning such a bother. She 
falls asleep on the job, and a very realistic dream awakens within 
her the desire to regularly use Little Miss Toothbrush. Aclever 
little drama depicting worthwhile fac cy Arto all children should be 
made to realize. Simply staged. and 8 boys are required. 
Short but very ‘meritorious. is estes” 
Our complete catalog, ‘*THE TE PORES” YEAR BOOK,”"’ 
is free on requ 


MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers, 
208, 210, 212 Wright Ave., LEBANON, OHIO 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Here are some good ones 


Tip Top Christmas Book,..+++seees sveseeees 
Jolly Christmas Book.....+e+eeeeeeeeeeeeseece | 





If Old Santa Was Our Pa (song) 
(Above three for $1.00) 
Christmas at Timothy Corners (play)... 
Patsy Dugan’s Christmas (play)......+ 
Community Stunts (new) oe 
Sparkin’ Peggy Jane (duet) ..+-+se+eeeeeeeee 


The Willis N. Bugbee Co., Dept. A, Syracuse,N.Y. 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads -Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
To hang up things 
Asks your: dealer to show them 


Sold 
Evsiyitiene 107% packet 
Moore Push-Pin . 


Wayne J 
x LITERARY HELP prepared to order for pro- 
E fessional people: 
3 Outlines, research, manuscript revision, addresses, 
publicity work, ete. Confidential, individual service 
guaranteed, Ask for terms. 

DEBATE OUTLINES FOR STUDENTS $1.50 
Modern Literary Bureau, East Orange, N. J. 





Free 
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LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, ete., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each, Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
2g both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words, Debaters’ Guide 25 cents. 


JOHN H. ARNOLD.  Gedar Falls, lowa 











100%--INVESTMENT.-100% 
A Home-Study course leading toa High School 


& or other | 
a degree. llth Year. Catalogue free. 


TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. 


4 

Ee Pp I AYS Ps. on 

~ — — : ~~ 

x EE! 

a SAM’L TRENCH, 281 West 38th., how York. 
PI Speakers, Dialogues and 
-AYS ments. Catalogue Free, 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. 11. Clyde, Ohio. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The Essay That Took One 
Teacher to Europe 


Many of our readers will recall that 
in one of our issues of last spring, F. 
EK. Compton & Company of Chicago, 
publishers of the new Compton’s Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia, offered prizes to 
members of the National Education 
Association for essays giving the best 
exposition of the practical educational 
value of this new encyclopedia. The 
first prize was a trip to Europe. 

There were hundreds who entered 
the contest, including superintendents, 
principals, and teachers, and who in 
answer to the offer, sent for a set 
of books for examination. The judges 
of the contest were W. C. Bagley, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Marion L. Bur- 
ton, President of the University of 
Michigan; and H. B. Wilson, Superin- 
tendent of Schools at Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. The first prize was won by 
Miss May H. Prentice, Director of Ele- 
mentary Training, State Normal Col- 
lege, Kent, Ohio. She received a 
$1,000 check and was enabled to enjoy 
a trip through England, Scotland, 
France, Belgium, Germany, Holland, 
and Switzerland. Two other prizes in 
this contest, one a $500 trip to Alaska, 
the other a $250 trip to any one of our 
National Parks, were awarded, the 
former to Thomas C. Blaisdell, Dean 
of the Normal School, Slippery Rock, 
Pa., and the other to Dr. George E. 
Smith, Deputy Superintendent, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. In addition to these three 
major prizes, there were one hundred 
other prizes of a set of the new ency- 
clopedia. 

The teaching instinct, which had 
made Miss Prentice so successful in the 
art of guiding the studies of students 
in elementary teaching, gave her a 
keen insight into the character and 
practicability of this new encyclopedia. 
It made so refreshing her character- 
ization of its special attractions and so 
impelling its application to the needs 
of teachers and students, as to lead 
the judges to award her this first 
prize. Her essay appears below: 


THE PRACTICAL EDUCATIONAL VALUE 
OF COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Have you thought of looking for 
charm in an encyclopedia? If you 
have not,—and I think you have not,— 
a new experience awaits you in exam- 
ining the remarkable eight volumes of 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. This 
quality is the bloom on its legion of 
other virtues. It possesses many, 
among them great scope, being really 
an encyclopedia. Seemingly no inter- 
est of childhood or youth has been neg- 
lected. Civics, history, stories, liter- 
ature, nature-study, industry, science, 
geography, ethics, hygiene, games, 
sports, inventions, curious facts, fa- 
mous people, all and more are given 
room. Enrichment of the course of 
study is easy with these four thousand 
beautiful pages of immediately avail- 
able material at hand. 

Is it authoritative? In this regard 
the Pictured Encyclopedia might al- 
most be called the children’s Britan- 
nica. Note Anna Botsford Comstock 
for nature study, John Merle Coulter 
for botany, Sir Robert Laird Borden 
for Canada, William Lyon Phelps for 
American literature, Samuel Bannister 
Harding for history, and all of the 
hundred or so notable editors and con- 
tributors. It may be taken for granted 
that the presentation of any subject 
by these writers is in model and de- 
lightful English, clear and attractive. 
But even all this, if cast into the mold 
of the old-style, small-printed, long 
paragraphed sameness of the typical 
encyclopedia, would lose much of its 
appeal. Fortunately, the mind of the 
adept teacher and the skilled psychol- 
ogist shines out in the unique features 
of the book as published. 

From the first of these the Pictured 
Encyclopedia derives its name.  Pic- 
tures, of course, are not unusual, but 
these are. Never, I think, were pic- 
tures more purposefully chosen. Their 
teaching value equals that of the text, 
and the two re-enforce each other. 

(Continued on page 18) 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 


thorities know these Dodson Nature Pictures. 
teaching is the mark of the progressive teacher. 
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| ~ - Nature 
SY Pictures * 


Visual Education > 


Teachers everywhere are 
using these pictures ! 


Py \o 











HE wise teacher—the conscientious teacher—wants the class room 
work to go better—that makes things go better with her. School au- 
They know that visual 
Are you progressive ? 


Know these beautiful pictures—there are hundreds of them—most of 


them in full colors. 
nature study. They are the finest of their kind in existence. 




















Cents. 
Fifty cents 


will bring to . 

you immedi- : President, — f Dodson Bird 
ately one of each American Audubon Association, and Nature 
of 17 different J Chart? It is a 
classifications. Pic- J h H D d collection of nearly 
tures 7x9 inches. Also osep e 0 Son a one thousand sub- 
the complete list of s jects. Designed for 
Dodson Nature Pictures, 905 Harrison Avenue class work, with mount- 
The only color plates of the — ing. Price to schools 

kind in the world, Send for Kankakee, Illinois $50.00. Write to Kaahah ‘ 
them! Orders promptly filled, for information, 


literature— 
Hung about 
the schoolroom they add color and joy. Or in the children’s homes. 
Send for a complete list to-day! Be the first in your dis- 

trict—and enjoy the distinction it will bring to you. J 


 f 


4 
Have 


yo 
Ps you heard 
about the 


You can use them for geography—art 


eee, 


As publisher of the famous Mumford Plates, it will 
be my pleasure to serve you with these pictures. 


ia 4 


50 











MR. JOSEPH H. DODSON IS ALREADY FAMOUS AS THE ORIGINAL BIRD HOUSE MAN 




















| Clerks at Washington, D.C. 


| City Postal Clerks 


Teachers--Get U.S. 
Government Jobs 





$1600 TO $2300 A YEAR 
MANY OTHER POSITIONS: 


Long Vacation With Pay 
Permanent Employment 
Rapid Advancement y 
Pleasant Work ra 
Short Hours 4 


Fill out and mail the attached coupon now Ly 


You must act at once 





Customs Clerks 
Internal Revenue Clerks 





FRANKLIN 

INSTITUTE 
Dept. J248 
Rochester, N.Y. 


We will immediately send you full de- 4°  ,, Kindy sent me without 
scription of the positions open to you «& free" datae 
with a full description of the work, .o ed below: (2) Sam 


serniption o P the vosition check- 
e i tion questions; (5) 1 ri copy of 
hours, vacation, salaries, and dates © ok,“ Governine 





of the Fall and Winter exam- » Ph ie BT punt Jods wow onen 
inations in your section. # mi Hoe ait nensinnenalia 
Railway Mail Clerk... . ($1690-$2300) 
- peceneee +: {Segaeerees 

P er ‘ " 
Do It Today. Tomor- J Feo ag Ma LLL...) ¢§1400-81800) 
.. Rural Mall Carrier. .... cee. ($1800-$2600) 
row May Be Pa ..Customs Positions...........++. ($1100-$2000) 
Too Late! Lo EP Perr or Tern rrr rrr TT TT Te TTT ttt 
Fe EEE TCE STE OCT TOT TECET TOT TCC TTT CTT TTC 


Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It—WRITE PLAINLY—J2¢3 
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free*leachers 


Introductory Course in 
Practica! School Discipline 


OULD you like to win the respect, 
admiration and obedience of every 
pupil in your room? 


natural discipline 
Inattention ee 
; ession. 


what grade you 


Beery, A. B. 





mand sure success in the teaching pro- 
It doesn’t matter where you live, or 


FREE the Introductory Course of Prac- 
tical School Discipline prepared by R. C. 
(Columbia), M.A. 
vard), and associate faculty of the In- 
ternational Academy of Discipline. Sim- 
ply send the appended coupon. 


Why Children Misbehave 


Ifow would you control 





You can. Through 
control you can com- 


Bullying } 
eo 





teach, you can have 


(Har- 


with the newest school 


plans of Project-Problem, 





Inattention, Cheating, 

Disobedience, Disrespect, Socialized Recitation, Ac- 

Giggling, Truancy, Stub- celerated Classroom 

bornness, Bad Temper, Work, ete. 

Crying, Practical Joking, Don’t be without this 

=~ rg — Bo yg book. It means success 

guhosivoom sficlency! in the all-important part 

gr ey ee of your life work—disci- 

Course points the way to pline control. For you 

a solution of all prob- surely must realize that 

lems of discipline that the highest academic \ 
you will encounter in ability is futile without 

your career, The meth- the other vital essential Bad Te 
ods discussed also fit in of proper discipline. emper 


Remember—no cost—no obligation. 
mail 


Simply sign and 


the appended coupon. 


International Academy of Discipline 








Dept. 211, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
INTRODUCTORY 
COURSE 
INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF DISCIPLINE pancricaecine, 
DISCIPLINE 





Name 





SO! 


Dept. 211, 


Address 


Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


Without cost or obligation on my 
part, please send me at once Prof, 
seery’s Introductory Course in Prac- 
tical School Discipline, vw 
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Cheating 
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RELIEF Map 


NORTH AMERICA 


LL POATES 
New YORK 








Poates Relief Series of Maps 


Know the World in which we live! 


For the first time, we offer direct to our 
Teachers, in sizes 10x12—North America— 
South America— Europe—Asia—A frica— 
Australia— Australasia— United States— 
Palestine—New York—Connecticut—Cali- 
fornia — Michigan — New Jersey—at 15 cents each— 
$1—special forset of eight (8) selected subjects. Become 
an enthusiast on the Topographical Features of the 
World. Particularly prepared for school use. No 
expense spared in the making. Absolutely accurate 
according to government contours, 

You will find the name Poates (Map Engraver) on the 
maps, in nearly every Geography and History you use. 
Send now for trial order enclosing 1e to cover post- 
age. Weare anxious that you see these new relicss 

now so that you can order your supply early. 


POATES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
4 Washington Place, New York, N. Y. 








Medals, Cups 


BASKETBALL 
BASEBALL 


TENNIS 
SCHOLARSHIP 





(Latif 
for 
TRACK and FIELD BUAtiTY ANd? semvice 


352-362 West 13th St., Heavy Sterling...... $2.00 |) 


FOOTBALL m Heavy Bronze......- $1.00 
SWIMMING New York, N. ¥., Dept.A Price Includes 
Write for Circular of 12 Engraved Letters and 


Medals, Pins or Cups 
MEDALS OVER ONE AND A QUARTER INCHES IN SIZE 


Rings and Pins 


Medal Price List 
20 yr. Gold Filled...-$4.50 
10 yr. Gold Filled. ...$3.00 


Ribbon of School Colors. 




















The recent serial publication of t 


author has ha 1 
grades or junior high schools. 


and concluding with ‘Modern Problems.” 


end of each chapter. These include: 


ment in content and form. 


value to teachers of short experience. 


it very helpful. 40 pages. 





7 . a 
Outline Studies in 
By Regina I. Zimmerman, Instructor of History, Austin High School, Chicago. 

hese Outlines in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans brought 
many expressions of appreciation and requests that they be collected in book form. 
ad a twofold purpose in mind in preparing the Ouilines for use in grammar 
They are intended first to serve as a guide to an organized 
study of the material in the class textbook, with emphasis on the causal relation of facts, 
and second to provide information often omitted from a general text. } 1 
divided into ten parts, beginniag with ‘Factors Influencing the Dawn of American History,” 


An extremely important feature of the book consists in the “Aids to Study” given at the 
Problem Questions, Topics for Report, Lists of Im- 
portant Dates and Personayes, Maps to Make, General and Topical References, Source Arti- 
cles, Additional Reading References, and References for Children, ‘ 
peared in the magazine, it has been revised by the author, with a view to possible improve- 
Developed as it is along the most modern lines, with special 
consideration of the needs of young teachers, this handbook should prove of the highest 
At the same time, it contains so many suggestions for 
expansion and supplementary study that teachers who have specialized in history will find 
Strong paper covers. 


| F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y., or DesMoines, Iowa [Rcoe5<t'Point 


United States History 
The 


The treatment is 


Since the material ap- 


Price, 35 cents, postpaid, 
Order from 


Many of the pictures are beautiful, 
some of them in colors; some are pho- 
tographic; some are only diagram- 
matic. Observing their fitness and 
force, it is interesting to know that of 
a collection of a half million these are 
the select survivors. 

The second feature shows a stroke 
of genius. Its principle is: Do not 
make things interesting, but bring out 
the inherent interest. Note how clev- 
erly this is done. Accompanying the 
alphabetically arranged title, some- 
times uninteresting, often goes an- 
other, descriptive, illuminative, as (1) 
“Agriculture,” (2) “How the Farmer 
Feeds the World”; or (1) “Jones, John 
Paul,” (2) “John Paul Jones, Born 
Fighter”; or (1) “Indians,” (2) “‘Lit- 
tle Eagle Heart and His Sister Laugh- 
ing Water.” 

Each volume opens with another 
plan of allurement of a similar kind, a 
partial table of contents of the volume, 
arranged under classified heads, as, 
“High Lights in History’s Pageant,” 
“Tales for the Story Hour,” “Some 
Famous Men and Women,” “Sports 
and Games and Other Worth-while 
Things to Do.” This incomplete table 
of contents is like an invitation to a 
feast. The easy Fact-Reference Index 
in the eighth volume is the third and 
crowning achievement. It is a com- 
pressed encyclopedia, biographical dic- 
tionary, gazetteer, vocabulary and 
compendium rolled into one. It will 
be in constant use in any school, home 
or library it enters. But so also will 
the whole work. Interesting, inclusive, 
authoritative, indispensable, — these 
are the words which fitly characterize 
it. 


The Eyes of School Children 


A prominent educator in addressing 
the Eye Sight Conservation Council 
stated: 

“The conservation of eyesight among 
the school children is a necessity. Ac- 
curacy of vision has a vital relation- 
ship to integrity or obliquity, not only 
in the field of vision, but in the moral 
field. Of the 24,000,000 school chil- 
dren in the United States not more 
than a third receive reasonably ade- 
quate tests of vision, and not more 
than a third of those who are tested 
have these defects of vision adequately 
and properly corrected. It is impos- 
sible to measure the loss that this neg- 
lect causes to the individual, to the 
community, to the nation, as a whole. 
What economic loss, how much loss to 
science, to art, to invention, to litera- 
ture; how much loss in the way of pre- 
ventable illness, misery, and physical 
disability, dependency, occurs through 
the neglect of the human vision. The 
defects of vision in children represent 
one of the most hopeful divisions of 
physicai defects which the children 
present us. A large per cent can be 
effectively corrected with less expense 
and less difficulty than perhaps is true 
of any other defect. It is necessary to 
impress the school teachers with the 
importance of eye care and of regard 
for the way in which their pupils are 
using their eyes. The schools of this 
country are going slowly. They need 
help. The rapid development of inter- 
est, in range, and intensity, of educa- 
tors, of school officials, of superintend- 
ents, principals and teachers over this 
land is impressive. They can’t do it 
all, they can do relatively little. When 
it comes to the whole problem of a na- 
tional program they must be helped. 
On the outside a good deal of vigorous, 
enthusiastic and sane publicity, and 
education, to awaken people to an ap- 
preciation of the facts and value of the 
eyes of the children is needed. The 
mass of the parents in this country 
have little appreciation of the impor- 
tance of the needs of the children and 
of what should be done for them. This 
problem will never be solved until all 
are willing to enthusiastically and un- 
selfishly co-operate. The community, 
the school, the state, and the nation 
can do nothing less than that.” 








To-day is the to-morrow you worried 
about yesterday, and that dreadful 























thing didn’t happen, did it? 
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Teach Children Early 


to Know Good Pictures 








To this end teachers have found 
nothing that can approach in sim- 
plicity and charm the books for 
the grades by Flora L. Carpenter, 
teacher of art in Toledo High 
School. The series, 


STORIES 
PICTURES 
TELL 


consists of eight little books 
delightful both inside and out. 


With fifty-seven carefully 
selected masterpieces, sto- 
ries of the pictures, and 
life sketches of the artists 
—all graded to the inter- 
ests and understanding of 
the pupil—Miss Carpenter 
‘ teaches children to know 
and love the works of the 
great painters. 


Cloth, cover design by Hapgood. 
Send for descriptive booklet 


Rand MSNally & Company 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
42 E. 22nd Street, New York City 




















The touches of color 
that make Christmas 
In the windows, over tre ban- 
nister, atop the doorways and 
mirrors—are Dennison crepe 
paper decorations, festoons 


and streamers. 
Send 10cents 
for Christmas 
Book, Fullof 
helpful ideas. 
Write 
DENNISON 
Dept, H-11 
Framingham 
ass. 





Government Clerks Needed 


Men—Women, $1400—$2300. Permanent. Few to travel. 
About 75,000 vacancies yearly. List of positions sent 
Free. Write MR. OZMENT, 145, St. Louis, Mo. 





ve 


Davidson’ Print 


Teacher and pupil alike will find Davidson au- 
tographed, hand-colored Prints worthy of care- 
ful study; also ideal GIFTS for the home or 
classroom. Subjects Illustrated: 1166— 
CHRISTMAS DAY; 647—DIADEM AISLE. 
SPECIAL OFFER! 

Upon receipt of only 50c, we will send_post- 
paid either cf the above 65c Prints and FREE 
catalog showing 200 beautiful reproductions of 
original Nature Studies. Order NOW! 

DAVID DAVIDSON STUDIOS 
65 Whitmarsh St., Providence, R. 1. 
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Education Week 


The United States Bureau of. Educa- 
tion in co-operation with the American 
Legion and the National Education 
Association, has undertaken to pro- 
mote the observance of “American Ed- 
ucation Week,” December 3-9. The 
announcement is made that President 
Harding has given assurance that he 
will issue a proclamation and the gov- 
ernors of the states will also be asked 
to do so. State Departments of Edu- 
cation have been invited to co-operate 
and there has been a most encourag- 
ing response and an assurance that the 
movement will be promoted in the va- 
rious states. Churches and many large 
national organizations have also been 
invited to co-operate, and the press 
throughout the country is expected to 
give substantial and general support. 

Certain features of education are to 
be emphasized on different days in the 
week, The topics for each day as an- 
nounced are: Sunday, December 3, 
“For God and Country”; Monday, 
“American Citizenship” day; Tuesday, 
“Patriotism” day; Wednesday, “School 
and Teacher” day; Thursday, “TIlliter- 
acy” day; Friday, “Equality of Oppor- 
tunity” day; Saturday, “Physical Edu- 
cation” day. The Bureau of Educa- 
tion announces that it will send out 
printed matter giving an outline of 
topics and suggestions for each day’s 
celebration. While this is a movement 
intended for stirring up community in- 
terest in the subject of education, the 
schools should be prepared to have an 
active part in the movement. 


Study of Posture Among Pupils 


Analyzing a recent survey of 1,115 
pupils in three elementary schools at 
Bedford, Ind., comprising the first six 
grades, E. Blanche Sterling, Acting 
Assistant Surgeon of the United 
States Public Health Service, shows 
the importance of posture from the 
standpoint of health and its relation to 
nutrition, physical defects and physi- 
cal training. 

These conclusions are drawn from 
the survey: The posture of school 
children cannot be said to depend en- 
tirely, or even chiefly, on any one con- 
dition. The facts seem to indicate 
that while good nutrition is a contrib- 
uting factor to good posture, it is by 
no means an indispensable condition. 
Defective vision, adenoids and bad ton- 
sils tend to have an unfavorable effect 
on a child’s posture. When hygienic 
conditions in a school are not of the 
best, and health measures are inade- 
quate, there is a moderate increase of 
poor posture. 

In planning exercise with a view to 
the promotion of good posture, it is 
suggested that all setting-up exercises 
be simple and vigorous and full of 
energy and vim. Formless, jellyfish 
gymnastics or stupid, silly games, 
played half-heartedly, have little place 
in the proper physical development of 
the growing child. 


The Prange Company of Chicago and 
New York have just published a sixty- 
four page “Illustrated Catalogue” that 
is unique in several ways. The first 
section of the Catalogue is devoted to 
Educational Articles on How to Use 
Knamelac, Ivorene, Permodello, Juteen 
and other new Drawing, Art and 
Handwork materials. This section is 
really an Educational Magazine that 
is full of suggestions for all grade 
teachers. The second section is an II- 
lustrated Descriptive Catalogue of what 
1s probably the largest line in the 
country of Art and Handwork sup- 
plies, that is being constantly enlarged 
by the addition of new items. The 
third section of the Catalogue is a com- 
plete price list in which are given net 
prices to teachers and schools. It is 
always an advantage for teachers to 
know exactly what their supplies are 
going to cost. This new net price list 
is a radical departure for The Prang 
Company, and means lower prices and 
a great saving to thousands of teach- 
ers and schools. This Catalogue is 
Sent free to teachers, and we suggest 
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Ends these 
Schoolroom 
Annoyances 






Sharpening wood pencil 
onfloor, withconsequent 
litter, delay and waste. 














== 


Sharpening wood pencil 
on desk,—result: dirty 
fingers, smudged papers, 
delay and waste. 











Borrowing knife to 
sharpen wood pencil — 
interruption, lost time, 
unpreparedness. 








° 
Your Pencil 


Problem Solved 


Wm. H. Ingersoll has solved your pencil problem by 
developing an ideal pencil for your use and the use 
of your students. 


A pencil simplified to eliminate clogging at the point 
and tedious reloading manipulation. Improved to 
give you the conveniences of double length leads, a 
larger lead magazine and a point which presses in for 
protection when you have finished writing. 


And, withal, a pencil which costs less to use than 
wood pencils and which is far more efficient. 


Ingersoll 
“Pencil 


Some alert store in your neighborhood will show 
you a model just suited to your requirements—in 
the little black box with the red and white dots. 


THE INGERSOLL JUNIOR— THE INGERSOLL FEATHER- 
50c to $2.00 WEIGHT—50c 

A slender little pencil in Nickel, Of lightweight Aluminum, per- 
Silver or Gold. Slips easily into fectly balanced for tireless writing. 
your hand bag orhangs lightly from Short, with ring in cap for ribbon 
a ribbon, or chain, or full length with clip. 


THE INGERSOLL CHECKER— 
THE INGERSOLL DOLLAR— 4 | 75c¢ _— 
$1.00 Another Aluminum model which 


Of beautiful rolled Silver. Short, holds heavy black, red or blue leads, 
with ring incap forribbonorchain, for correcting lessons, etc. Excep- 
or full length with clip, tionallyconvenient forthe Teacher. 


INGERSOLL REDIPOINT COMPANY, Inc. 


Wm. H. Ingersoll, Pres., Formerly of Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 
461 Fourth Avenue - - - - New York City 
Branches: Chicago St. Paul San Francisco 
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10 Leads 
Double Length 
10c 











that our readers send name and ad- 
dress on a post card for a copy of it. 
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A teacher’s pride 
in the healthrecord 
of her pupils 


EACHERS take a just pride in the health 

and appearance of their pupils. But in im- 

pressing on them the necessity for cleanliness 
and personal hygiene, do they ever tell them about 
the proper care of their feet ? 


You can do a great deal to overcome the tendency 
to put young growing feet in unnatural, narrow, 
bone-bending shoes. 


We laugh at the Chinese women for binding up 
their feet and enduring awful torture, and yet so 
many of our own enlightened people encase feet in 
narrow pointed shoe prisons with dire results. 


Young feet started right need never suffer from 
the many avoidable foot ills of later life. You can 
impress on the children the necessity for treating the 
feet sensibly. 


Draw a parallel between the feet of the Chinese 
and what American feet should be like. Too many 
of our own people abuse their feet and suffer in con- 
sequence from fallen arches, corns, callouses and 
other foot torture. 


Make the impression lasting by getting the Edu- 
cator chart. It is easy to read—easy to follow—and 
tells a convincing story. We will also send you the 
booklet “Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet,” which 
tells some interesting things about feet. 


Set the children an example. Wear the Modified 
Educator Shoe yourself. It is smart in appearance 
but has orthopedically correct lines. You'll find they 
make your work easier. You won't be so fatigued 
or nervous at the end of the day. They are en- 
dorsed by the Y. W.C.A. 


ED 


RICE & HUTCHINS 








SHOE® 


FOR MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN 
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Educator Shoe Chart 


Thisisthesadstory of this foot, 
the X-Ray tells 
about the bones— 


if Straight] 
Bones {fj 


This is the cheer- 
ful story the X-Ray 
tells about the 


bones— 


“LET THE FEET GROW AS THEY SHOULD’ 











| Bent 

'| Bones 

| That Were 
Bent 
Poi 

-| Shoes 
































rally— 





never hadachance _narrow-shoe prison, 
to grow straight— shaped like this. 


of this foot that because it grew the 
grew healthy, way it should, in a 
straight, and natu- comfortable broad- 





that ‘because it grewina 





toed shoe. 

















DUCATOR 





Bent 
Bones 
That Were 
Bent by 


Pointed 
Shoes 

















Straight 


Bones 
That Grew 
Straight in 

Educator 
_ Shoes 











ET this chart with 
its interesting 
story in foot hygiene. 
It is printed on du- 
rable stock, size 24"x 
36", It will hang con- 
veniently on a black- 
board frame. It is 


FREE , 
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]| AMERICA’S power for good must 
come as a free-will offering from her 
people; but her strength may become 
a power for evil, merely by their neglect: 


The plant of liberty must be tended: 


but license grows like tares among the 
wheat, as the fruit of carelessness. 


LIBERTY is the glory of a republic; but 
license, contempt for law and order and 
discipline, is its deadly foe. 


“AMERICA means freedom for the world, 
but she can hope to see her desire real- 
ized only by proving that a republic 


can be hones aus and efficient 


as well as free. SBx.s8SS Robert MeNutt MeEtroy 
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NOTE: This patriotic poster may be mounted on a cardbboard mat and used for a schoolroom decoration and a Silent Educator device. 
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Equal Educational Opportunities for All 


Editorial Contribution by M. V. O’SHEA, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 

















===) N an earlier day it was regarded as a matter of course 
that a child in a district or village school should not 
/ have the educational advantages enjoyed by a child 
who attended a city graded school. Fifteen or 
tr twenty years ago one would have been laughed at if 
WW, M he had said that district or village schools should 
ie as capable and as well-trained teachers as city schools. But 
times are changing. To-day one may hear it said freely everywhere 
in the United States that a country child should receive as good 
schooling as one reared in the city. This means that the one-room, 
isolated rural school must be greatly improved, or in certain cases 
be replaced by the community school, as well equipped with teachers 
and apparatus as the graded school in the city. The country child 
must attend such a school regularly for as many months each year 
and for as many years as the city child is required to attend his 
school. That a child happens to have been born and reared in a 
rural section of (let us say) Massachusetts, is no reason, we are 
coming to see, why he should be educationally handicapped on reach- 
ing maturity as compared with a child born and reared in Boston or 
Springfield or Worcester. 





E are committed in America to the principle that education is 
essential to the welfare of every person, whether regarded as 
an individual or as a member of society. We are establishing rigid 
compulsory laws based upon this principle. We are constantly say- 
ing that a child who is trained by a capable teacher and in a well- 
equipped and hygienic school building will have an advantage over 
one trained by an inferior teacher and in an ill-ventilated, ill-lighted, 
and ill-equipped school. There is only one conclusion to be drawn 
from these elementary principles,—we must earnestly strive to 
equalize educational opportunities for all our children, whether they 
live in the country, in the village, or in the city. In order to accom- 
plish this, the state must assist the financially weak sections to pro- 
vide educational] facilities equal to those enjoyed by city children. 
Many believe that the educational work of a state ought to be paid 
for mainly from state funds, since education is properly a state or 
national enterprise. Opportunities must be equalized as between 
the wealthier and the poorer states, so that children born and reared 
in one state will have as fair a chance as those born and reared in 
another. This should be done without regard to later residence. It 
is a fact, however, that a child born in the country is quite likely to 
become a resident of some city, either in his native state or perhaps 
in one far distant. American life is so mobile that the country child 
is as likely to spend his maturity in a city as in the country. It 
should not be assumed that because he is born in a certain place he 
will remain there throughout his life. We are beginning to appre- 
ciate the educational bearings of the fact that society is so fluid in 
America that probably the majority of persons do not live out their 
lives in the place or under the social or economic conditions of their 
birth. 


QUALIZATION will probably seem idealistic though desirable 

to some of the readers of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS; 

but let all doubters and pessimists take note of the fact that we have 

already entered upon an equalizing program, and it is being rapidly 

carried forward in a number of states. Teachers, above all others, 

ought to assist in promulgating the principle and in applying it,— 

that a child should not be handicapped educationally, if there is any 

way to prevent it, because he happens to be born in an impoverished 
community or in an out-of-the-way place. 

We are opposed in this country to castes or classes among our peo- 
ple. We are striving to minimize distinctions—financial, educa- 
tional, and social—between various groups in our nation. We are 
endeavoring to preserve common interests and to promote mutual 
understanding among the people in all sections of the country. Lat- 


terly we have seen the necessity of bridging the chasm between ur- 
ban and rural groups if we are to maintain the democracy and socia! 
solidarity which are the distinguishing characteristics of the Amer- 
ican republic. The best way, and in fact the only way, to attain our 
objective is to give all the young equal educational opportunities, so 
that one group will not have an advantage in knowledge, culture or 
skill over another group. We will never develop a caste system in 
this country, or a peasant class as distinct from other groups, if we 
see to it that the children of farmers come to maturity as well edu- 
cated as the children of professional and business men. 


™ European and Oriental countries the son of a peasant must be- 
come a peasant because his education does not prepare him for 
anything else. Classes and castes are always established and per- 
petuated by differences in educational opportunities. This is the 
situation we must guard against in America; but the only way we 
can protect ourselves from the fate that has overtaken other peoples 
is to administer our education so that the child of the farmer will 
not be penalized educationally simply because he happens to be born 
in the country. Teachers ought to put this idea before the patrons 
of the schools and the lawmakers on every suitable occasion. 
Teachers ought to know—but even if they do know it is doubtful 
if they appreciate the significance of the fact—that in other nations, 
children who are born and bred in the country are regarded as in- 
ferior intellectually and socially to those born and bred in the city. 
The writer has talked to educational men in several foreign coun- 
tries, and almost without exception they have said, or implied, that 
rural children need only the barest elements of education—reading, 
writing, ciphering, and a little of the geography and history of their 
native country; whereas urban children should have as liberal an 
education as can be provided. One may find men and women in our 
own country who hold this same view, but fortunately they are not 
in the majority. There are teachers as well as laymen who take it 
for granted that a boy or girl educated in the country does not re- 
quire as extensive, as thorough-going, or as useful an education as 
a boy or girl born and raised in the city. 


T is cause for encouragement that in every progressive state the 
movement to bring rural education up to the urban level is gain- 

ing momentum. If teachers understand the importance of this move- 
ment and lend their aid to it nothing can stop it. This is illustrated 
in a state like Colorado, where the community schools established in 
rural sections are as well equipped as schools in the cities. They 
offer as rich a curriculum, and are manned by as well-trained teach- 
ers. Attractive homes are being built and maintained for the teach- 
ers, so that they have an agreeable social life. A pupil who is train- 
ed in one of these community schools is as well off as if he were in 
one of the best of the urban schools; and he has the added advantage 
of life in the country. This is the type of school which ought to re- 
place the isolated, ill-equipped, ungraded rural school everywhere. 

If educational opportunities in the country were equal to those of 
the cities, the drift of population away from the farms would not be 
as rapid as it has been during the last twenty-five years. It is com 
mon knowledge that the country is becoming depopulated, while the 
cities are becoming greatly congested. Rural schools are being 
closed for lack of pupils, while in the cities it is impossible to provide 
schools rapidly enough. One reason given by parents for deserting 
the country is that they want their children to have the advantages 
of a good education. This may not be the chief reason for the mi- 
gration of rural people to the cities, but it is one reason, and it is of 
sufficient importance to receive the attention of all who are interest- 
ed in rural education and rural life. . 

Probably most of the teachers who are reading these lines believe 
that it is better for any child to be reared in the open country than 

(Continued on page 88) 
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BOUGHTON 





cA PURITAN GIRL 


HE original of this picture hangs in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. It 

is the work of George H. Boughton, a painter of landscapes and scenes from 
everyday life. Boughton was born in Norwich, England, in 1833, and died in 
London in 1905. He was well known in America, where he lived for some years. 
The subjects for his pictures were taken largely from the life of the early American 
colonists and of the Dutch. Among his most important paintings is another picture 
of special interest at Thanksgiving time. It is called “Puritans Going to Church.” 
(Miniature pictures for class use will be found on page 52.) 
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HIS series of questions and answers 

may be used as an outline for learning 

the story of the Pilgrims or as a re- 

view. For variety, classes are some- 
times allowed to choose sides, as in an old- 
fashioned spelling match. This method is much 
enjoyed by the pupils. 

For broader work the following sources are 
recommended: The Puritan in England and 
New England, Byington; The Mayflower and 
Her Log, Ames; The Bradford History, William 
Bradford; History of the United States, Vol. I, 
Bancroft; The Story of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
Arber; The American Nation, Hart; The Amer- 
ican Pilgrim’s Way in England, Huish. 


Questions 


1. In what year did the Pilgrims come to Mas- 
sachusetts? 

2. Who was King of England then? 

3. What did he believe about the rights of 
kings and their subjects? 

4. Who reigned in England before James I.? 

5. In what year did she become Queen? 


6. Describe the Act of Uniformity, which was 


passed early in Elizabeth’s reign. 

7. What were the penalties to clergymen for 
breaking this law? 

8. Were congregations also punished? 

9. What is a benefice? 

10. Was the Act of Uniformity strictly enforced? 

11. What restrictions were placed upon the press 
during the reign of Elizabeth? : 

12. How was the number of printing presses 
limited? 

13. Where are the English universities referred 
to in the answer to 12? 

14. Could not a man own a hand printing press? 

15. Did these harsh measures crush the Re- 
formers? 

16. What two other names were applied to the 
Reformers? 

17. Explain the division of the Puritans into two 
sections. 

18. By what three names were those who sep- 
arated from the main body of the Puritans called? 

19. Who was Robert Browne? 

20. Was any special name applied to the Puritans 
who remained in the Church of England? 

21. What settlements were founded by the Sep- 
aratists and the Puritans in the New World? 

22. When did James I come to the throne? 

23. What was the Millenary Petition? 

24. What did King James do? 

25. What was the decision? 

26. What was the effect upon the Puritans of the 
King’s attitude? 

27. Where were most of the Separatists? 

28. Who was Richard Clyfton? 

29. Who was William Brewster? 

30. What had been Brewster’s earlier experi- 
ence? 

31. Who was William Bradford? 

32. Who was John Robinson? 

83. Where did the Scrooby congregation meet for 
worship? 

384. When was the Scrooby Church organized? 

35. What three men were leaders at that time? 

386. What were the conditions during the year 
after which the Scrooby Church was formed? 

87. When they resolved to leave England, in 
order to escape persecution, why did they choose 
Holland? 

38. What other congregations had already gone 
to Holland? 

89. When did the Scrooby congregation first at- 
tempt to go to Holland? 

40. Why may we think of these English Sep- 
aratists as “Pilgrims” as soon as they started up- 
on their wanderings? 

41. Describe the first attempt to reach Holland. 

42. Describe the second attempt to go to Holland. 


43. How long did the Pilgrims stay in Amster- 
dam, and where was their next home? 

44, Who was now chosen pastor? 

45. Why was it hard for the Pilgrims to settle in 
Holland? 

46. How long did the Pilgrims remain in Hol- 
land? 

47. How were they regarded by the Dutch? 

48. Give some reasons that led to the departure 
from Holland. 

49. Under what patent did they sail for America? 

50. Why did only a part of the Pilgrims at Ley- 
den sail for America at once? 

51. How was it decided who should go? 

52. What was their destination? 

53. What was the financial arrangement with the 
seventy London merchants who furnished the nec- 
essary money? 

54. Describe the departure from Holland. 

55. Who joined them at Southampton? 

56. Describe the sailing of the Mayflower and 
Speedwell. 

57. What was the size of the Mayflower, and 
what accommodations did she furnish? 

58. What were the cooking arrangements o 
board the Mayflower? 

59. What accident happened during the voyage? 

60. Can we be sure that any furniture or other 
articles now existing were brought on the May- 
flower? 

61. What was the first land sighted? When? 

62. How long had the Pilgrims been on the way? 

63. What was their next course? 

64. Why did they soon return to Cape Cod? 

65. Why did they abandon the original plan of 
going on to the mouth of the Hudson? 

66. What is another name for Cape Cod Bay, to 
which they now returned? 

67. Why was a compact drawn up here before 
they landed? 

68. In the Compact (Arber, p. 409) find answers 
to these questions: (a) To whom did they ac- 
knowledge loyalty? (b) Into what did they form 
themselves? (c) What powers did they bestow up- 
on themselves? (d) What did they promise? 

69. Who signed the Compact? 

70. What memorial of the Pilgrims has been 
erected at Provincetown? 

71. In whose territory did the Pilgrims land? 
(A few minutes may well be given to the discussion 
of the right of the Indians to the soil, and the right 
of the colonists to dispossess them.) 

72. To what was the Council for New England 
the successor, and what territory did it control? 

73. Who was chosen governor for the remainder 
of the year? (At that time the calendar year ex- 
pired on March 24th.) 

74. How long did the Mayflower stay in Cape 
Cod harbor? 

75. What was being done? 

76. For whom is (a) Jones River (the little 
stream near Plymouth) named? (b) Clarke’s Is- 
land? 

77. Why do the pictures show two vessels ap- 
proaching Plymouth? 

78. What were some of the hardships during the 
five weeks at Provincetown? 

79. When did the Pilgrims land at Plymouth 
Rock? 

80. Who landed then? 

81. When did the others come? 

82. Why could not all land 
reaching Plymouth? 

83. What was the first house built? 

84. What else was built very soon? 

85. How was the land divided? 

86. Who was Massasoit? 

87. How many deaths occurred during the first 
winter? 

88. At the time of greatest distress, how many 
were well and able to care for the sick? 

89. Who was chosen governor at the end of the 
year? 

90. On the death of Carver soon afterward, who 
was elected governor? 
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91. Who as Elder was a great dependence and 
help through many years? 

92. How many houses were built in the first 
winter? 

93. When did the Mayflower return to England? 

94. Was Indian corn as we know it native in this 
country? 

95. What expedition set out from Plymouth in 
September? 

96. What is the meaning of the name Massa- 
chusetts? 

97. When was the first Thanksgiving Day in 
New England? 
. 98. What did the Pilgrims feast upon? 

99. Who enjoyed the Thanksgiving with them? 
100. Why do people to-day eat turkey at Thanks- 
giving dinner? 

Answers 


1. The Pilgrims came to Massachusetts in 1620, 

2. James I ruled in England then. 

3. James I believed that kings had a divine 
right to govern, and that their subjects had no 
right to say what the laws should be. 

4, Queen Elizabeth reigned just before James I. 

5. Elizabeth began to reign in 1558. 

6. The Act of Uniformity in Elizabeth’s reign 
decreed that a certain prayer-book should be used, 
that all clergymen should wear certain vestments, 
and that the form of worship should not be changed 
in any way. 

7. For the first offence, clergymen suffered loss 
of salary for one year and imprisonment for six 
months; for the second offence, loss of benefice and 
imprisonment for a year; for the third offence, im- 
prisonment for life. 

8. Members of congregations who broke this 
law were imprisoned. 

9. A benefice is a man’s position as clergyman in 
a certain parish. It is sometimes called a church 
living. To take away a clergyman’s benefice was 
to forbid him to preach. 

10. The Act of Uniformity was not strictly en- 
forced at first, but more severely as the years 
passed. 

11. No book could be printed unless it was ap- 
proved by the Archbishop of Canterbury or the 
Bishop of London. 

12. No printing presses were allowed in England 
outside London, except one in each of the two uni- 
versities. 

13. In Oxford and Cambridge. 

14. To buy a hand printing press was an offence 
punished by imprisonment. 

15. No. The opposition and penalties which were 
endured kept the opinions of the Puritans before 
the public, and formed them into a strong party. 

16. The Reformers were called Non-Conformists 
and Puritans. 

17. Most of the Puritans, although they wished 
a simpler worship than that prescribed by Eliza- 
beth, remained members of the Established Church. 
A small number of the Puritans left the Church of 
England, and set up independent congregations. 

18. Those who came out from the Puritans were 
called Separatists, Independents, and Brownists. 

19. Robert Browne was a Cambridge graduate, 
who formed the first Separatist church of which we 
have record. He published several books. He was 
imprisoned thirty-two times, sometimes in dungeons 
so dark that he could not see his hand at noon. 

20. No. Those Puritans remaining in the Church 
were called simply Non-Conformists, Reformers, or 
Puritans. 

21. The Separatists went to Plymouth; the Pu- 
ritans formed the Massachusetts Bay Colony, at 
Salem and Boston. 

22. James I began to reign in 1603. 

23. The Millenary Petition was a petition to King 
James, presented by about 800 Puritan clergymen, 
asking permission to make slight deviations from 
the established service. 

24. King James summoned a conference of bish- 
ops and other church officers to discuss the petition 
with four Puritan ministers. 

25. The petition was not granted. King James 
said, “I will make them conform, or I will harry 
them out of the land, or else worse.” 

26. The religious conflict gradually became a 
political conflict. The Puritans took the lead in op- 
posing the King to preserve the liberties of the 
people. 

27. Most of the Separatists were in Scrooby and 
the region near Scrooby, in Nottinghamshire. 

28. Richard Clyfton was the first minister of the 
little Separatist congregation at Scrooby. He had 
been a Non-Conformist.clergyman at the neighbor- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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A FAVOR BOX FOR THANKSGIVING 


a” ~ Here isa little box that is easy to make and one that you can use at your Thanksgiving dinner. 
_ Candy, nuts, and raisins can be i in iL and several of these can be used together with the center- 
ia piece shown below. Prizes may be put in the centerpiece and fastened to each favor with a cord. 
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ing hamlet of Babworth. He preached with such 
ability that people walked long distances to hear 
him. 

29. William Brewster was postmaster at Scrooby. 
The “Great North Road” from London to Scotland 
passed through Scrooby, and although this road 
was only a cart path, over it was carried on horse- 
back the royal mail and private mail. The post- 
master must keep three horses ready to ride to the 
next town, with the necessary saddles, leather bags, 
and horns to blow on the road. He must see that 
the rules for the safety of the mail were observed. 

30. William Brewster was educated at Cambridge 
University. Before settling as postmaster at 
Scrooby, he had served Davison, Secretary of State, 
at Court, and had gone to Holland with him on an 
embassage. 

21. William Bradford was a lad living at Auster- 
field, about ten miles from Babworth, when Richard 
Clyfton was preaching in Babworth, and he used to 
walk over to hear Clyfton. Bradford was edu- 
cated at Cambridge. He was thirty years younger 
than Brewster, and only about eighteen when the 
Scrooby congregation went to Holland. Towards 
the end of his life he wrote a history of the experi- 
ences of the Pilgrims. This history was carried to 
England by British soldiers during the Revolution, 
and was returned to this country after one hundred 
and fifty years. It is now in the State House in 
Boston. 

32. John Robinson, like the other leaders of the 
Scrooby Separatists, was educated at Cambridge. 
For four years he was a religious teacher or lec- 
turer at Norwich, but was suspended because of his 
Puritan views. Unable to secure a chapel or lec- 
tureship in which he might continue to preach, he 
went to Scrooby and joined the Separatists there. 

33. The Scrooby congregation worshipped in the 
manor house, the home of Brewster. 

34. According to Bradford, about 1606. 

35. Richard Clyfton was pastor, John Robinson 
teacher, and William Brewster elder. 

36. Bradford says, “* * * they could not long 
continue in any peaceable condition; but were hunt- 
ed and persecuted on every side * * * some were 
taken and clapt up in prison. Others had their 
houses beset and watched, night and day; and the 
most were fain to fly and leave their houses and 
habitations, and the means of their livelihood.” 

37. At this time most of the world was under 
despotic rule. Great Britain and Holland were the 
only strong free states in Europe. Holland, unlike 
England, allowed freedom of religion to all. 

38. Members of the London church and_ the 
Gainsborough church had settled in Amsterdam. 

39. Their first attempt to go to Holland was in 
October, 1607. 

40. They were wanderers and “Pilgrims” to un- 
known lands. 

41. They hired a ship at Boston in Lincolnshire, 
but the captain betrayed them. They were arrest- 
ed, deprived of money and goods, and imprisoned. 
Most of them were released after a month. 

42. The next year they started again from the 
mouth of the Humber. The captain, seeing soldiers 
coming to prevent his passengers from embarking, 
hurried the men on board and sailed away, leaving 
the women and children behind. They encountered 
a storm which drove them near Norway, and were 
two weeks in reaching Amsterdam. Here in time 
those left behind joined them. 

43. In about a year they moved to Leyden. 

44, Richard Clyfton remained in Amsterdam, 
and John Robinson was chosen pastor of the 
Serooby congregation. 

45. Being obliged to sell their old homes, perhaps 
at a loss, and to meet the expense of the journey, 
had made them poor. They must learn new cus- 
toms, new places and people, and a new language. 
Instead of the farm life they had known, they must 
learn such occupations as printing, dyeing, and 
weaving. 

46. Twelve years. 

47. The Dutch respected them for being honest 
and industrious. Tradespeople were always willing 
to trust them. 

48. (1) The Pilgrims feared for their children, 
both because they were obliged to work too hard, 
and because they feared the temptations to evil 
courses. (2) They wished to preserve their na- 
tionality as Englishmen, and to keep their own lan- 
guage. (3) They feared few would follow them to 
share their hard life. (4) They wished to recover 
the favor of England by founding an English set- 
tlement. (5) They longed to carry their religion 


to a land where it might grow and prosper. 
49. A patent granted by the London Company of 


Virginia under the name of John Pierce, one of 
their associates living in London. They wished a 
statement that their religious rights would be re- 
spected, but King James promised only not to dis- 
turb them if they were peaceable. 

50. They had not sufficient means for all to go. 
Not all could be ready to start promptly. 

51. Only those who offered should go, and of that 
number the youngest and strongest. If the ma- 
jority went, the pastor should go with them; if 
not, only the elder (Brewster). Two separate 
churches were thus formed. 

52. They sailed for some point south of the Hud- 
son River, within the territory of the London Com- 
pany—for Virginia which extended north as far as 
41 degrees. 

53. The sum of £7,000 was raised by the London 
merchants for the expenses of the journey. The 
capital was divided into shares of £10 each, the ser- 
vices of each emigrant being valued at the latter 
amount. At the end of seven years all profits were 
to be divided among the shareholders. 

54. Those who remained feasted those who were 
to go, and after a day of prayer, accompanied them 
twenty-four miles to Delft Haven. Others came 
fifty miles from Amsterdam to take leave of the 
Pilgrims. The next day they embarked for South- 
ampton on the Speedwell, a small ship flying the 
English flag. 

55. Friends from London. 

56. In a fortnight the Mayflower and Speedwell 
sailed from Southampton for America, but the 
Speedwell was leaky, and the boats put into Dart- 
mouth for repairs. Again they put to sea, but soon 
after leaving Land’s End, the captain of the Speed- 
well declared his ship unfit for the voyage. They 
put in at Plymouth, and those who wished to do so 
returned to London. September 6, 1620, the May- 
flower with 102 passengers on board sailed for the 
New World, intending to land south of the Hudson 
River. 

57. The Mayflower could carry 180 tons. She 
was built for a passenger transport, and the pro- 
portion of cabin accommodations was much larger 
than in the sailing craft of to-day. It is supposed 
that the women were fairly well provided with cab- 
ins and the men with cabins or bunks, but they 
were badly crowded. 

58. An open hearth-box filled with sand was used 
for cooking. This could be moved to different parts 
of the ship, wherever the smoke could be cared for. 
The kettle for boiling was hung on a tripod. The 
bake kettle and frying pan were also used. 

59. In mid-ocean a great deck-beam cracked and 
bent. The carpenter repaired the damage so that 
the deck was made secure. 

60. No, but articles can be seen in Plymouth and 
elsewhere of the sort used in England and Holland 
in the time of the Pilgrims. 

61. The bluffs in Truro on Cape Cod, November 
19, 1620. 

62. Sixty-three days. , 

63. They turned southward, towards their desti- 
nation near the mouth of the Hudson. 








The Final Parting 


Could I but teach men to believe, 

Could I but make small men to grow, 
To break frail spider webs that weave 

About their thews and bind them low, 
Could I but sing one song and lay 

Grim doubt, I then could go my way 
In tranquil silence, glad, serene 

And satisfied from off the scene. 
But, ah! this disbelief, this doubt, 

This doubt of God, this doubt of good. 
The damned spot will not out. 

Wouldst learn to know one little flower, 
Its perfume, perfect form and hue? 

Yea, wouldst thou have one perfect hour 
Of all the years that come to you? 

Then grow as God hath planned to grow 
A lordly oak or daisy low, 

As he hath set his garden; be 
Just what thou art, or grass or tree. 

Thy treasures up in heaven laid 
Await thy sure ascending soul, 

Life after life, be not afraid. 


JOAQUIN MILLER (His last poem). 
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64, They encountered dangerous shoals off Mon- 
omoy, and the wind was contrary. 

65. The captain and sailors were unwilling to go 
farther in the cold, stormy season. Food and fuel 
were getting low. No doubt many of the passen- 
gers were eager to land. 

66. Provincetown harbor. 

67. To restrain some who had said that on shore 
they would do what they liked, as no one had power 
to command them. As they were landing in terri- 
tory not belonging to the London Company of Vir- 
ginia, they were not under the authority of that 
company. 

68. (a) To King James. (b) A civil body pol- 
itic. (c) Powers to make laws and constitutions. 
(d) Obedience to the laws that they made. 

69. Forty-one out of sixty-five adult male pas- 
sengers signed. Some were ill, and probably the 
nine servants were not allowed to sign. 

70. A beautiful tower which can be seen a long 
distance. 

71. This territory had been granted to the Coun- 
cil for New England. King James signed the pat- 
~~ only a week before the Pilgrims landed at Cape 
Cod. 

72. To the Second Virginia Company, also called 
the Plymouth Company (referring to Plymouth, 
England), and had control over all territory north 
of the 41st parallel. 

73. John Carver. 

74, Five weeks. 

75. Exploring parties were sent out to find a 
place for a permanent settlement. The men 
brought wood and water to the ship, also quantities 
of corn which had been buried by the Indians. 
(NoTE: Later, as the Pilgrims became acquainted 
with the Indians, they made full payment for the 
corn which they took at different times.) 

76. (a) For Captain Jones of the Mayflower. 
(b) For the first mate. 

77. The Mayfiower was accompanied by a shal- 
lop, 2 one-masted vessel. This had been stored on 
the Mayflower during the voyage. It was repaired 
and used in exploring. 

78. So many were ill that the well were over- 
burdened. Food was scarce. The men had to wade 
between the ship and the shore. “It was very cold, 
for the water froze on our clothes, and made them 
many times like coats of iron.” 

79. December 11 (Old Style) or December 21 
(New Style), 1620. December 21 is celebrated as 
Forefathers’ Day. c 

80. The third exploring party. 

81. By the end of the week the Mayflower had 
brought the entire company to Plymouth harbor. 

82. Many men were ill, and their wives and 
daughters stayed to care for them. It was neces- 
sary to build shelter before they could live on shore, 
and during the building the workers returned to 
the ship at night. 

83. A large house about twenty feet square, to 
hold the people and their possessions. 

84. A platform for ordnance on the hill back of 
the settlement, commanding the harbor. 

85. By lot, according to the nineteen families, the 
single men each joining some family, to make fewer 
houses. Larger families had larger ground space, 
the allowance being 16% yards by 2% yards for 
each person. 

86. An Indian chief with whom the settlers made 
an important treaty of peace and friendship. It 
was carefully kept for more than fifty years. 

87. About fifty deaths, half the number nearly. 

88. Only seven remained well. 

89. John Carver was re-elected. 

90. William Bradford became governor. 

91. William Brewster. 

92. Seven dwelling houses were built, also four 
houses for common use. 

93. The Mayflower went back to England in 
April, 1621. 

94, Mr. Luther Burbank has succeeded in raising 
corn from wild grasses, so we suppose the Indians 
must have improved on the wild product. 

95. Ten men went in the shallop, to visit the 
Massachusetts Indians and explore Massachusetts 
Bay. 

96. Massachusetts means a hill shaped like an 
arrowhead—referring to the Blue Hills. 

97. In the first autumn—1621—after the harvest 
had been gathered. 

98. Four men were sent out to shoot wild fowl. 

99. Massasoit and ninety other Indians came to 
them, and remained for three days. 

100. Because of the Pilgrim feast of wild turkey 
and other fowl in Plymouth, in 1621, on the first 
Thanksgiving Day. 
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The First American Thanksgiving 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


ITTLE-DEER, a daughter of the Mo- 
hawk village beside the stream, was 
dressed, this morning of the month 
of the Large-Cold, in her ceremonial 

robes. Her mother, 2 Deer woman of the 
household of the Deer, had embroidered the 
dress of doe sin and the knee moccasins with 
the utmost skill. Her kone needle and the 
thread of thong for working in the bright 
heads that the Dutch traders on the Hud- 
son gave the Iroquois in trade for furs, had 
plied from sunrise until starlight. 

Tall and straight and palely bronzed was 
this twelve-year-old daughter of the People 
of the Flint, as the Mohawks were known 
in those old days of 1605. She lived in a 
hark dwelling, among the ancient trees of 
the forest, which contained fire stones for 
the many Deer families living there to- 
gether. Little-Deer stood at the door and 
looked up the stream down which canoes, 
filled with visiting clans of the Iroquois, 
were coming for their Thanksgiving Day. 

Little-Deer’s hair fell 
about her shoulders like a 
dark cloud and her eyes 
shone like a dusky pool of 
the forest in which the 
shadows of beech leaves 
are reflected. Carved sil- 
ver clasps fastened her 
outer garment, around the 
hottom of which there was 
heavy embroidery in a de- 
sign of vines and bright 
flowers, and it had a lining 
of ermine. There were 
hracelets of silver on her 
slender brown arms and a 
hand of gay beadwork 
about her forehead. Now 
she ran to the edge of the 
stream to watch the canoes 
unload. 

People were coming 
from the entire length of 
the Long House, that old 
union of the clans of the 
Iroquois that was so like 
the later union of the 
states in our country. The 
eastern boundary of the 
Long House lay at the 
Hudson, its western boun- 
dary at Niagara Falls. 
Between these two waters 
were the sachems of the 
clans who represented the 
pillars of the union. The 
camp fires were lighted 
from hill to hill, and the 
fields of corn and tobacco 
made, one might say, the 
supports, the walls, or the 
rooms of this ancient, out- 
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Wampum had been carried by runners to 
announce throughout the entire length of 
the Long House that the festival of the har- 
vest was to be held. The fires of the nation 
had been lighted on the tops of all the hills, 
their light flaming from the eastern to the 
western boundary to send the smoke of sac- 
rifice up to the Plains of the Sky in thank- 
fulness for the harvest. 

Little-Deer knew the braves and the 
women of the different clans by the totem 
signs they brought with them in the canoes. 
Here were her neighbors to the west, the 
Onondagas, the People on the Hills. The 
Oneidas, also the Granite People, had ar- 
rived. They could carve stone with great 
skill and cunning into arrowheads and tools. 
Then came the Cayugas, the People of the 
Mucky Land, who gathered the precious 
shells from swamps and lake shores for 
making wampum. These strings of cut and 
dyed shells were the writing of the Iroquois, 
the history of battles, the invitation to their 
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feasts. Last, came the mighty Senecas, the 
Great Hill People, who raised the finest corn 
and fruit in the whole confederacy. 

They had all arrived to keep Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. 

Little-Deer joined the harvest procession 
that made its way toward the council house. 
This was a bark building like the dwelling 
houses of the clan, but longer, and used only 
for ceremonies. With her came the Keep- 
ers of the Faith, Mohawk women as well as 
braves, dressed in feathers and embroidered 


robes. Many of the village people carried 
small strings of purple wampum, which 
would admit them to take part in the 


Thanksgiving games and dances to be held 
after the speeches. Near the council house 
there was a great pile of dry logs, beside 
which a sachem was whirling a fire wheel 
for lighting it. All along the path were bark 
tubs of maple sap, piles of the flat corn-meal 
cakes, wooden bowls of succotash, steaming 
kettles of corn mush sweetened with maple 
molasses. Anyone was at 
liberty to dip into these 
and eat as much as he 
wished. 

There was music for the 
procession: rattling of 
deer bones, dried and hung 
in strings about the knees 
of the warriors, and beat- 
ing of drums. (Dried tur- 


tle shells were filled with 
iS kernels of corn, and over 
Fy them skin drumheads were 
e stretched.) The warriors 
: first cireled the council 
j house. Then they stood 


in a great ring about the 
fire on which had_ been 
thrown a basket of dried 
tobacco leaves. The smoke 
would carry the Thanks- 
giving speech up to the 
Great Spirit of the Iro- 
quois. 

It was _ Little-Deer’s 
grandmother, an old wo- 
man, well skilled in the 
arts of her people and a 
hard worker at corn grind- 
ing, who had been selected 
to make the speech. She 
stepped upon a_ mound 
near the fire, and her voice 
rose above the crackling of 
the flames. 

At the 








end of the 
Thanksgiving speech Lit- 
tle-Deer and the other 
children of the village had 
scarcely time to scatter 
among the trees near the 
gene Bre | council house before a 








door confederacy of the 
Iroquois. Strings of white 





“Little-Deer and a boy friend from a household of the Bear family went in and out 
among the trees sampling the Thanksgiving feast spread out so temptingly.” 


strange group of braves 


(Continued on page 91) 
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Little Citizens of Studyville 


By JEANNETTE LYONS 














SEPTEMBER 16. 

EHOLD me domiciled in a crumb of a 

village which is hidden away among 

smooth brown hills, so nearly alike in 

size and shape that they look like fat 

French rolls in a pan. I’m here in the capacity 

of a country school-teacher—“schoolma’am,” 

to be properly bucolic. I have finished the first 

day, and like the girl in the story, “I can feel 
my hair fade from very weariness.” 

Tom sent me the following quotation: “If 
there is any one person on this earth to whom 
I take off my hat and wait until she is safely 
past it is a school-teacher. The most obscure 
teacher back in the hills, unknown, unthought 
of, unpraised, but with patience unfolding the 
secrets of knowledge to frowzy-headed boys 
and girls, can look in her mirror at evening and 
behold the face of an angel.” 

That’s putting it rather strongly. I’m not an 
angel and never was. I remember at boarding 
school Mademoiselle used to forget her early 
Christian training to such an extent as to 
clench her teeth and exclaim at the mere met- 
tion of my name, ‘“Zat demon!” 

I cannot tell you what a virtuous feeling I 
have when I look into my mirror nowadays! 

I have twenty-four youngsters of assorted 
sizes, shapes, and—smells. I speak advisedly 
as to the last, for there seems to be a super- 
abundance of garlic in these parts. I’d be 
tempted to send notes of expostulation if I did 
not recall the reply of an i. p. (irate parent): 
“Teecher:—Johnny ain’t no rose. Lern him. 
Don’t smell him!” 

Such an unresponsive bunch as they seem. 
I am going to rouse them from this lethargy if 
it takes every last ounce of my originality and 
ingenuity. I’m praying for an inspiration. In 
the meantime I have sent for all the books of 
fairy stories I can think of. They shall believe 
in fairies before I’m through, for one thing! 


SEPTEMBER 25. 

The books were the opening wedge. I de- 
clared half an hour of story-telling yesterday 
and started out with “Epaminondas and His 
Auntie” and followed with “Billy Beg and His 
Bull,” and “Little Black Sambo.” I love to tell 
stories, and here I felt like a pioneer on virgin 
soil. My youngsters were fairly starved for 
stories. I knew it from their eyes and their 
little quick, indrawn breaths. I have estab- 
lished a story-telling hour each week in which 
the children will take turns and I will do my bit. 


OCTOBER 1. 

I have had my inspiration. I’ve evolved a 
system which I have alliteratively named the 
“Studyville System.” I hope no one will accuse 
me of forcibly adopting as my own his par- 
ticular brain child. Some of the ideas were 
gleaned from various sources and some are, I 
believe, absolutely original. The plan as a 
whole is my own. It works wonderfully, even 
though I have all eight grades and have to fly 
from one recitation to another like a distracted 
hen. I’d love to try it with only a grade or two. 

To start out geographically, Studyville is 
bounded by the four walls of our schoolroom. 
To us it is as much of a city in importance as 
San Francisco. We have our streets, our post 
office, our newspaper, our officers, and our laws. 
Civil government means something to the little 
citizens of Studyville. Civics isn’t just a book 


they take when they reach the eighth grade and 
usually abominate most heartily. It’s amusing 
to hear how the terms “primary election,” “bal- 
lot,” “candidate,” etc., slide from the tongues 
of my second and third graders. 


The streets were named by popular vote. Of 
course everyone agreed that the broad center 
aisle should be “Broadway,” the one leading to 
the store was inevitably “Market Street,” the 
platform on which was my desk “Teacher’s 
Plaza,” and we finally agreed on “Santa Bar- 
bara Avenue” for another. Each seat is a res- 
sidence, numbered (from front to rear) and 
fronting on the right-hand side. Each citizen 
is requested to put his name and address on all 
his papers. One of my beginners who has not 
yet learned to write his name in full plentifully 
besprinkles his papers containing “I can see” 
and “I see a man” with “W. F. L., No. 4 
BDWY.” printed in large, staggering letters. 
He takes infinite pride in that address! 

Three shelves, divided into sections by bits 
of pasteboard and with names written on slips 
of paper below each section, comprise our post 
office. Through this institution go all the pa- 
pers for correction and our contributions to 
the school paper. A big pasteboard box with 
a slot in the top and with “U. S. Mail” printed 
on the side is the post box. I return the cor- 
rected papers to this and they are put in the 
right boxes by the postmaster. Often I slip 
little notes of commendation into the post and 
on a child’s birthday a card of greeting. ‘Go- 
ing for the mail” has a lasting charm. 

By the way, I am commonly called “the 
mayor” and all my mail is addressed thus. I 
received a note yesterday which read: “Dear 
Mayor:—My love for you will grow and grow 
like ’taters in a ’tater row!” 


OCTOBER 8. 

Since I have been tiny I have always longed 
for a grocery store of my own, and now I have 
our Studyville Grocery to play with and to 
teach with. We have an amazing stock of 
goods—everything from oatmeal to shaving 
soap—some of the packages real and some of 
them dummy. We got our stock in the simplest 
way. For composition work I had the seventh 
grade write business letters to various firms 
telling them we had a model store in our 
schoolroom as an aid in teaching arithmetic 
and asking for samples and advertising matter. 
There was some incentive in writing a business 
letter that was truly to be sent! Then how 
eagerly we awaited the replies. Candidly, I 
was rather doubtful about the result, but I take 
off my hat to the American manufacturer for 
his methods of advertising. Within a week the 
village post office was the most exciting place 
in the county. Almost every morning a pupil 
appeared carrying a huge bundle full of dummy 
cans of tomato soup, real sample packages of 
oatmeal, catsup, tooth paste, etc. Such gen- 
erous supplies were sent that after each child 
received a sample enough was left for a perma- 
nent supply stock. 

The mention of tooth paste reminds me that 
one morning after I had distributed samples a 
small girl with large shocked eyes informed 
me: “Teacher, you know that tooth paste you 
give us? Well, Albert et half of his before he 
got home.” 

One company sent us three boxes of freight 
prepaid! I was thrilled and so were the chil- 
dren. There were dummy packages, life-size, 
of everything from canned beef to nail polish, 
and half a dozen jars of real jam, a huge bot- 
tle of grape juice, and the most fascinating 
posters I ever saw. They were printed on tin 
and represented wonderful platters of ham and 
eggs which fairly made your palate vibrate 
with joy; fluffy ladies drinking grape juice; 
and grinning small boys consuming biscuits. 
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Our store became a marvel of advertising mat- 
ter. The boys are making more shelves to 
accommodate the stock. 

We received such charming and interested 
letters. I think advertising managers must be 
delightful people. Fancy a boy or girl who has 
never before received a letter through the post 
getting a communication beginning: “Dear 
Madam” or “Dear Sir’! We met with most 
courteous responses usually. As an exception 
one very old, established firm wrote that they 
considered themselves too well known to need 
such advertising as our store could give. I 
wish they could have seen the infinite scorn 
that letter received from the children! Per- 
sonally I think that firm needed some good live 
blood in their advertising department. 

Looking up new ads has become a game, and 
writing business letters the most popular form 
of composition. 

A rather dubious parent asked me to-day 
just how this fascinating store was useful to 
me in school work. There is scarcely a study 
in our curriculum which can’t be illuminated 
by our Studyville Grocery. _To begin with the 
financial system: I discovered early that there 
wasn’t a child in school who could make change 
properly. The majority had never bought any- 
thing in their lives, the nearest store being five 
miles away. I began by cutting money of vari- 
ous denominations from pasteboard, but that 
was an endless task and it didn’t look very 
real. Then I discovered that toy money could 
be bought, so I ordered three hundred dollars’ 
worth, which cost only a trifle. It includes 
everything up to twenty-dollar pieces. (We 
colored these with yellow wax crayon.) 

Each child is paid five cents for attendance, 
five for spelling, and five for each perfect pa- 
per corrected by me. All payments are made 
by our treasurer whom we elect. On the other 
hand, each citizen is fined for misspelled words, 
and for untidy houses and yards. We have 
made little account books and from day to day 
the children put down their debits and credits. 
Everyone does this but the beginners, and they 
are simply living for the day when they can 
“keep accounts.” 

On Friday mornings we play store the first 
thing in the morning. I appoint two clerks and 
hover near to see that change is made properly. 
Then the customers come, each street taking 
its turn. I can hardly keep from giggling at 
the way these clerks unconsciously ape their 
elders. The clerk’s first action is to put his 
pencil behind his ear. And one small boy of 
the tender age of six invariably demands shav- 
ing soap! The purchases are taken back to the 
seats, to be kept until the game is over, and 
then returned to the store, except in cases 
where there are samples enough to go around. 
The children may pay cash or have the goods 
charged. In the latter case there is a splendid 
chance for the making out and the receipting 
of bills. The young merchants are getting to 
be perfect sharks about making change. The 
store is a constant joy. We draw from it, spell 
from it, learn names of cities, and so on end- 
lessly. 


OcTOBER 15. 
The county superintendent was here to-day. 
In the midst of his visit in came a very small 
boy, with an old derby hat pulled down over 


his ears, his father’s vest dangling low, and the’ 


dirtiest and most joyful face imaginable. He 
was lugging a parcel twice his size which had 
just arrived by post for his brother a few 
minutes before. We stopped everything to 
open it and found it full of real packages of a 
famous dessert. 

Studyville is booming. Suspicious parents 
have been prowling around, unable to under- 
stand this sudden enthusiasm their children 
have contracted for school-going. They come 
to scoff and remain to praise! This is the chil- 
dren’s little world, and I am just trying to 
make it worth while for them. 
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How many of you boys and girls know anything about the ma- 
terial that furnishes heat to keep us warm in winter (1), fur- 
nishes the power necessary to run the trains (2), steamships, and 
most of our industries, great and small? 

Well, many million years ago when the animals were as large 
as small houses (3) there were also huge trees, ferns and all kinds 
of vegetation (4). This decayed, was covered by rocks, soil, ete., 
and finally when it was dug up ages afterwards the vegetation had 
turned to coal. 

The distance of coal below the surface of the earth varies from 
one foot to 600 feet (5). In the east where the land is fairly level, 
coal is found straight down in the ground and a shaft (6) is sunk 
sometimes several hundred feet to reach it. The vein of coal is 
usually three to six feet thick, and the miner may have to lie on his 
back and knock the coal down with a pick (7). It is then loaded 
ae small cars, hauled to the main shaft, and taken up in buckets 

In the west there are whole mountains of coal. The vein may be 
80 feet thick and there may be several of them in one mountain, 
separated by layers of rock (9). A tunnel is dug right into the 
side of the mountain (10), the coal is loaded into ears which hold 
about four wagonloads, and is taken down a track to what is called 
a tipple. Here it is dumped on a shaker which separates it into 
the various sizes (lump, nut, slack) by letting it fall through 
screens into railroad ears (11). 

Inside the mine the coal is dug out in long tunnels. These are 
separated by pillars of coal which hold up the rock roof (12). The 
coal is blasted out by dynamite put into deep holes bored into the 
coal (13). The miners then scoop it into cars which are hauled by 
horses or mules to the outside (14). The cars are then taken to 
the tipple and the empty cars pulled back to the mine. 
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Live Lesson Plans in Arithmetic 


By MAMIE THOMSON JOHNSON 
THE APPLICATIONS OF PERCEN TAGE -— Continued 

















LESSON V 
F SIMPLE INTEREST 
HACHER’S AIM. In this lesson I shall lead 
oe pupils to understand the practicability of 
paying money for the use of money. 

Pupils’ Motive. Is it right to borrow money? Is 
it fair to charge another for the use of money? 
What is meant by “charging interest” on borrowed 
money? 

Preparation, Recall the meaning of commercial 
discount. Why do wholesale houses give discounts? 
On what is discount reckoned?) Why do merchants 
frequently give discounts to customers? (The mer- 
chant may need money and may be willing to sell 
his goods for less than he had planned in order to 
vet the ready cash.) Show that it may be right and 
honest for a man to borrow money when he needs 
it. Should he borrow if he has reason to think that 
he may not be able to pay it back? Name some rea- 
sons for which it would be right for a farmer to 
borrow money. Show that it might be very much 
to his advantage to borrow at times. Suppose that 
1 needed a dollar and you should lend it to me for 
a while, Glen, would it be fair for you to charge me 
something for using it? Show why. Years ago it 
was thought to be dishonest for a person to charge 
for the use of money. Historical references in the 
Bible seem to indicate that the early Hebrews 
thought it unlawful to charge for it. Later they 
came to believe that it was lawful. In 1552 a law 
was passed in England which made it unlawful to 
charge interest. Show that the practice is very 
general in these days. Money rent, or money 
charged for the use of money, is called interest. 

Development. How shall we determine upon 
what interest should be reckoned? Show that it 
would not be fair to charge interest upon what the 
borrower earned by use of your money. Show that 
interest should be reckoned upon the amount of 
money borrowed or—from the lender’s viewpoint— 
upon the amount loaned. Suggest a suitable name 
for this amount, so that we may always use it 
when talking about interest. What does your book 
call it? Note the way in which the word principal 
is spelled. 

How much would it be fair to charge me for the 
use of $1 for 1 year? (Children will name differ- 
ent amounts.) If Ralph charges me 15¢ what per 
cent of the amount borrowed would I be paying? 
Irank’s charges were to be six cents. What per 
cent does he charge? What is meant by the rate? 
Show that men differ also in the amounts they 
think fair to charge for the use of money. Is it 
fair for some men to charge a much higher rate 
than others? Compare such practice with that of 
charging exorbitant house rent. Show that hard 
times—when everyone wishes to borrow money 
will be reflected in high interest rates. 

Why would you charge some people higher in- 
terest rates than others? (Their security may be 
poor.) Why do-the Liberty bonds pay so low a rate 
of interest? Why is our government’s credit so 
good? Compare it with that of certain other na- 
tions, such as Russia. 

Do you think that interest rates should be reg- 
ulated by law? Why? How many in the class 
know whether we have such laws? What is meant 
by the word usury? It originally meant “the use of 
a thing.” Who can see why its meaning has been 
corrupted? What is the legal rate in your state? 

1 shall give some oral problems now and you 
may tell me the principal, the rate, and the interest. 

$100 at 7% 3; at 8%. 5 at 10% 3 at 12%; at 4%; 
at 6%. 

$100 for one year at 6%; at 7%; at 10%, ete. 

(Next take $200 for one year, etc.) 

Should you pay more for the use of $100 for 2 
years than for 1 year? For 8 years, etc. 

Who can go to the blackboard and show the class 
the simplest way of putting down a problem in in- 
terest so that we may see at once just what is to 
be done? $300 for 2 years at 4%%. 2»x.045~ 


$300 — $27.00. 


Make a list of the things we have 


Summary. 
Which are the most important? 


learned to-day. 


Why? Who can suggest a suitable assignment for 
home study? 
Assignment. Many problems on which the inter- 


est is to be found on any sum for a whole number 
ot years. 

Succeeding lessons in interest are merely out- 
lined, the subject of each stated in terms of pupils’ 
motives. 

LESSON VI 
INTEREST FOR PART OF A YEAR 

Pupils’ Motive. A man borrowed $200 for 2 
years at 84%. How much money will he have tu pay 
back at the end of the year? If he used the $200 
for only 63 days how much interest would he have 
to pay? What amount was due at the end of the 
63 days? 

In the above problem what was the principal? 
The rate? The interest? The amount? How do 
you find the interest when only part of a year is 
given? 

How do you find the number of days between two 
dates, etc. . 

Many problems dealing with the 


Assignment. 
Also’ original prob- 


three above-mentioned types. 
lems. 
LESSON VII 
METHODS OF COMPUTING INTEREST 
Pupils’ Motive. To-day we are going to learn a 
short method of finding interest.  . 
1. What is meant by aliquot parts? 
2. How may aliquot parts be used in solving in- 
terest problems? 
3. How do bankers find the interest on money 
loaned? 
4. What is the “six per cent” method? 
5. What is the formula method? 
6. Which method is shown in our text? 
Assignment. Many problems based on the above; 
find the interest, amounts, etc. 


LESSON VIII 
ProMIssoRY NOTES 

Pupils’ Motive. To-day we are going to find out 
how a person goes about it to borrow a sum of 
money from a bank or an individual. 

1. What is a promissory note? 

2. What is meant by indorsements? 

3. What are the requirements of a promissory 
note? 

4. How do we compute interest on a note? 

Assignment. Practice in writing and computing 
interest on promissory notes, 


LESSON IX 
BANK DISCOUNT 
Pupils’ Motive. In this lesson we are going to 
find out how money may be obtained on a note be- 
fore the note is due. 
1. Why notes are discounted. 
2. What is meant by bank discount? 
3. How is bank discount computed? 
Assignment. Many problems involving bank dis- 
count, 
LESSON X 
PARTIAL PAYMENTS 
Pupils’ Motive. A note of $1,600 was made May 
4, 1904, at 6% interest. The following payments 
were made and indorsed on the back: May 3, 1905, 


$200; December 18, 1905, $80; June 25, 1906, $300; - 


April 16, 1907, $450. How much remains to be 
paid January 16, 1908? 

Why is the subject of partial payments less im- 
portant than formerly? (The teacher may work 
with the pupils in solving this problem. It is given 
for the discussion it will bring out and not because 
it is thought that pupils should spend their time in 
solving such problems.) 
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Assignment. Review problems assigned involy- 
ing any of the practical applications of percentage 
so far studied. 

LESSON XI 
COMPOUND INTEREST AND ANNUAL INTEREST 

Pupils’ Motive. To-day we shall discover some 
new ways of charging interest on promissory notes. 

1. What will be the amount of a note for $100 at 
6% for 10 years? 

2. If this interest is payable annually and all 
unpaid interest draws simple interest from the time 
it is due until the note matures, how much differ- 
ence will this make in the amount? 

3. If the interest each year is added to the prin- 
cipal, and interest is computed on this amount each 
year as a new principal, how much will the amount 
be at the end of the note’s maturity? 

The subject of compound interest is one that 
should help the teacher in emphasizing the impor- 
tance of savings deposits. 

Assignments. By placing $1 per week in a sav- 
ings bank that compounds interest quarterly at3%, 
how much money could a boy save towards an edu- 
cation in 10 years? In 15 years? 


LESSON XII 
INSURANCE 

Teacher’s Aim. In this lesson [ shall lead pupils 
tu see the practicability of protecting themselves 
against losses by calamity through insurance. 

Pupils’ Motive. Does it pay to carry insurance? 

Preparation. How many in the class have rela- 
tives or parents who carry insurance of various 
kinds? What is the meaning of insurance? 

Development. Against what things may a person 
wish to be insured? Who gets the benefit of in- 
surance? Mention a number of cases in which the 
person taking out the insurance receives the bene- 
fit. What is the first step in taking out insurance 
of any sort? (Get in touch with an insurance 
agent or underwriter.) What things will the un- 
derwriter wish to know, if it is property that is to 
be insured? Why will he wish to know where the 
buildings are located, how they are constructed, 
and what they contain? 

Why does the underwriter need to know the value 
of the property to be insured? How is the value 
determined? (Original cost together with cost of 
improvements, etc., minus the deterioration due tu 
change in surroundings, change in building, etc.) 
Why is property not usually insured for its full 
value? (Because the rate would be so much high- 
er.) Why do you think that insurance companies 
would prefer to insure for less than full value? 

Is there any way in which an insurance company 
may protect itself against a large loss in case valu- 
able property is insured for its full value? (They 
may reinsure a portion of it with another company.) 

Why is it right for a company to reserve the 
right of making repairs in the building rather than 
paying the amount of money called for in the policy 
in case of loss or damage? What factors influence 
a man in determining whether his property should 
be insured for a long or a short period? (Condi- 
tion of building, probability of sale, etc.) Why 
must the expiration date be very explicit in an in- 
surance agreement? Why is a long period of in- 
surance more profitable to both parties than a short 
one? (Insurance company has use of the money 
and insured has guaranty of protection.) 

What is the premium? To what does it corre- 
spond in percentage? On what is the premium 
reckoned? What determines the rate charged in 
insuring property? (The risk as influenced by 
building protection, contents, construction, and lo- 
cation.) How much is paid to the insured in case 
ot loss? How much is lost? How much does the 
company lose? 

Define the following terms: Insured, insurance 
company, underwriter, policy, face of policy, real 
value, insured value, premium. Explain the differ- 
ence between the three kinds of life insurance 
(straight life, endowment, and limited payment 
life). What is meant by “fraternal or assessment 
insurance? How does it differ from the insurance 
of the “old line” companies? Why should every 
married man carry life insurance? Show how the 
age of the insured will affect the premium rate. 

At 25 years of age Mr. Martin took out an or- 
dinary life policy for $1,000. His annual premium 
was $21.35. Five years after taking out the in- 
surance the company was ¢alled upon to pay the face 
of the policy, or $1,000, to his beneficiaries. How 

-_ (Continued on page 89) j 
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“TO GRANDMOTHER’S HOUSE WE GO.” 


Thanksgiving’s here again, with its pies and turkeys and cran- 
berry sauce. This time we are going to try drawing a picture 
of Grandmother and her little house. If you follow the first 
outlines carefully, it won't be hard at all. Try it and see. 








BY JOHN T. LEMOS 
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When good Thanksgiving OF jolly voices On Grandma Green, 
Day comes ‘round, Big and small. Who, far away, 

Our house is filled Were dressing u Expects us this 
With many a sound To make a call Thanksgiving Day 
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Our car is packed Big Brother Bill The miles Fly by, 
From door to door. Drives while we sing, Our journey oer, 
And satchels piled up Tell stories, jokes, We stop at Grandma 
On the Floor. Aind everything. Green's front door. 





























Ohe welcomes us The cook is busy: Aind, last of all, 
With happy smile, We help, too, A ae treat 
In merry good old- _ There's always something OF good old fashioned 


Fashioned style We can do. Things lo eat. 
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Our Country—See and Know It First—I 





A Geographical Project Study of the United States, Correlated with 
Civics and Developed on a Basis of Interest in Highways and Travel 





By BLANCHE BULIFANT McFARLAND, Principal Lincoln School, Rocky Ford, Colo. 


T no time in the history of the United 

States of America has the study of 

our country’s geography been so im- 

portant as it is to-day. At no time 

have the teachers of this subject faced such a 
responsibility and such an opportunity. 

In every phase of life to-day we are feeling 
the need of an alert, well-informed citizenry. 
Thinking people throughout the country are 
firm in the conviction that the paramount aim 
of our schools should be the developing of cit- 
izenship. Writers of books and magazine arti- 
cles voice this demand, with many, often excel- 
lent, plans for the work. Most schools, in an- 
swer, are building their history and civics 
teaching largely upon this foundation. 

But what of the geography of the United 
States? At once we are forced to admit that 
the teaching of this subject has not kept pace 
in one respect with the teaching of its related 
subjects. We have been slow to realize and 
capitalize the possibilities offered for the fur- 
thering of our present greatest aim in educa- 
tion. Yet not even history offers better, if as 
good, material; and certainly neither history 
nor civics can mean what they should unless 
yveography be taught, not only thoroughly and 
well, but with a view to the developing of a 
high spirit of intelligent citizenship, based on 
accurate information and characterized by 
broad vision. 

It is a subject of general conversation and 
popular pride that the nations of Europe 
turned to us as the only nation that could de- 
termine the final issue of the Great War, and 
that we triumphantly fulfilled their belief in 
us. But why could we do this, and how was it 
done? What geographical facts lay back of 
the will to do and the accomplishment of the 
task? There had to be certain facts of climate, 
soil, topography, production along many lines, 
and transportation facilities, in order that 
those things could be. 

Nor is our work yet completed in the Sister- 
hood of Nations; for Europe is looking to us 
in her post-War struggles and difficulties. What 
are the sources of supply of these offerings? 
What governs their output? Their availability? 
We must know facts, and reasons back of these 
facts, in order to gauge the possibilities of our 
country and insure for her a proper place in 
the field of world endeavor. 

But the greatest of all considerations is the 
meeting of problems that now confront us, and 
that must necessarily confront the voting cit- 
izens of to-morrow. They should be led into a 
“knowleage of the spirit and ideals of Amer- 
ican constitutional government,” arid they 
should be made to feel the importance and 
the responsibility devolving upon an American 
citizen. Along with this, they must be given 
uccurate knowledge with which to meet their 
responsibility, knowledge which will constitute 
a working basis for solving the internal and in- 
ternational problems that arise. 

Hence, let us approach the teaching of the 
geography of the United States with the fixed 
uim not only of teaching geography, but of de- 
veloping American citizens who have a right- 
ful pride in their country based on accurate 
knowledge of what that country is and what it 
can be made, its basic resources, its needs, its 
possibilities and its limitations. Make the map 


of the United States mean something to pupils; 
make it call up vivid and reasonably accurate 
pictures of the net result of natural features 


plus human development, or the lack of it; 
leave with them at least a fair working knowl- 
edge as to distances from section to section; 
make the individual places and industries so 
interesting that they will seize upon the imag- 
ination of the pupils and stand out with clear- 
ness; help the children to realize the interde- 
pendence of the various sections upon each 
other, the oneness of the interests of the coun- 
try as a whole. Make them feel that this is 
their country, their inheritance; that its future 
is in their hands; that its further development 
and progress will depend: upon the intelligence 
and integrity with which they carry out their 
duty as citizens. In the meanwhile call out 
that patriotic love, that joy of possession, and 
that desire for active participation that can 
mean so much to our boys and girls when they 
realize their part in the work. 

Aside from the intrinsic importance of high- 
ways in the development of a country, there 
are two reasons for the point of attack and 
method of procedure in this study— 

1. Practically every child of school age, ele- 
mentary or high, knows something of automo- 
bile trips and his interest is readily intrigued, 
his fancy illuminated by the prospect of such 
a trip. 

2. “See America First” and “Made in Amer- 
ica” are slogans which we will do well to keep 
before our growing citizens, not as slogans, 
but as principles of life. And, in the incul- 
cating of these principles, through the definite 
study of localities traversed by the highway 
over which our imaginary trip is being taken; 
through visits, in fancy, to industrial plants, 
etc. (supplemented by a use of the wealth of 
pictures and other material which every teach- 
er may have for the asking); and through a 
comparison of actual data giving the life-facts, 
always with the reasons back of these facts,— 
the country as a country will become real to 
the pupils; a desire to actually see, to know 
more, will be kindled; a lively interest in the 
problems of to-day will be stimulated; and a 
background of actual knowledge will be built 
up. This last, in itself, makes for good citizen- 
ship; by means of it the efficacy of the specific 
teaching of citizenship will be multiplied many 
times. 

The extent to which the details of the auto- 
mobile trip itself shall be worked out, is a mat- 
ter best determined by each teacher. One 
teacher aroused and maintained a high pitch 
of enthusiasm in a class of mixed interests and 
widely varying ages and capacities by keeping 
actual details of the various phases of the trip 
before his pupils. Their trip was made in a 
Ford; the cost of gasoline and other necessities 
was noted; children graded their own efforts in 
terms of various possible accomplishments or 
accidents. Thus, a particularly good recita- 
tion or apt conclusion became for the pupil 
who made it a successful “spurt” with a conse- 
quent saving of gasoline and time; a failure to 
recite correctly might be a puncture, a blow- 
out, engine trouble, or a complete breakdown, 
according to the importance of the question or 
seriousness of the failure. The cost of repairs 
necessitated by such accidents, other expenses, 
and the delay in time, were all carefully item- 
ized in a notebook by each pupil, with a view to 
computing the entire cost at the conclusion of 
the trip. The speedometer was frequently con- 
sulted, also the mileage record, and compari- 
sons made as to relative distances, as to other 


means of travel and transportation, etc. Only 
a cursory study of the roads, as such, was 
made, but the opportunities offered by cor- 
relating civics directly with such a study and 
taking up a careful study of roads and road 
construction, with state and federal legislation 
thereon, and the part played in the life of » 
community by such agencies, can hardly be 
overestimated. Certainly some very practicai 
citizenship-teaching would result. 

Meanwhile, the arithmetic work of the grade 
may be motivated throughout the year by 
means of a close correlation with the geograph- 
ical study, to the enrichment of both subjects. 


I. Introduction (General Study) 


1. Area—-of continental United States; of the 
entire country. Compare the former with the 
area of the continent of North America; with other 
countries of this continent; with Europe; Great 
Britain. On a map of the United States draw a 
line across the country’s greatest length; draw an- 
other across its greatest width; the intersection of 
these lines is the geographical center, or “center of 
area.”’ Just where is this point? Use a scale of 
miles to determine distance from this point to va- 
rious parts of the country. 

2. Position. 

a. Follow along the exact boundaries of con- 
tinental United States. Trace (1) the northern. 
most and southernmost parallels of latitude around 
the globe, comparing known facts of countries em 
braced therein, and (2) the most easterly and the 
most westerly meridians from pole to pole, with 
similar treatment. 

b. Wind belts; heat belts, especially noting 
extent of (1) warm and (2) cool belts; oceans; 
other countries. 

3. Surface. 

a. The two great uplifts—arrangement, re- 
sulting shape; comparisons as to height and gen- 
eral character; effect on country as to accessibility, 
as to travel and communication. 

b. Know, with their boundaries and general 
characteristics, the five great surface divisions. 

c. Note the blending of the many river val- 
leys into the great Mississippi valley. What must 
this mean in the development of the country? 

d. Consult a relief map and a table of alti- 
tudes; note that the greatest altitudes and the two 
places below sea level are all in the same section of 
the country. Construct a physical map, using con- 
tour lines to show sections of the country (1) less 
than 1,000 feet; (2) 1,000 to 5,000 feet; (3) 5,000 
to 10,000 feet; (4) more than 10,000 feet; (5) be- 
low sea level. Which of these divisions embraces 
the greatest amount of territory? Next greatest 
amount? Note the location of these two divisions. 
What conclusions may we draw from all of this? 

4. Rainfall.—Consult a rainfall map of the 
United States, in geography or atlas. Note the 
sections that have (1) less than 10 inches; (2) 10 
to 20 inches; (3) 20 to 40 inches; (4) 40 to 60 
inches; (5) more than 60 inches. Compare these 
sections with the surface divisions previously not- 
ed, and draw conclusions. 

5. Drainage.—On an outline map, carefully lo- 
cate the great drainage areas: (1) Arctic Slope; 
(2) St. Lawrence Slope; (3) Atlantic Slope; (4) 
Mississippi River Basin; (5) Gulf Slope—portions 
not included in Mississippi Basin; (6) Colorado 
River Basin; (7) Great Basin; (8) Columbia River 
Basin; (9) Pacific Slope—portion not included in 
(8). What rivers are included in each of these? 
What lakes? Compare, roughly, the amount of 
territory embraced in the different sections. Com- 
pare these sections, as to location, etc., with the 
rainfall sections, with the physical sections. 

6. Coast line.—Into the usual study, with com- 
parisons as to length, bays, harbors, rising and 
sinking sections, inject ‘questions to set pupils 
thinking as to the effect on the development of our 
country if the mountain uplift had been such as tu 
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reverse our coast lines, placing such a coast line as 
that of the Pacific toward Europe, instead of giv- 
ing us our splendid harbors where they are. Con- 
nect with this a study of the adjoining slopes, not- 
ing widths, rivers, barriers, etc., and lead to the 
drawing of conclusions. 


II. Growth: Territory, Population 

But our country has not always had the same 
boundaries, the same number or the same kind of 
people. Let us add to the foregoing some specific 
information as to how our country came to be 
what it is, as to size, territory, and as to the num- 
ber and kinds of people who live in this territory. 

1. Territorial Growth.—Locate the original thir- 
teen states on the map. Find their area in square 
miles (892,135). Now, with the help of a good 
history, and constantly consulting a map, make a 





table showing territorial growth of the United 
States, similar to that on page 695 of the World 
Almanac for 1922. (Press Publishing Co., New 
York, 50 cents postpaid.) In your table give a 
fourth column, showing the Purchase Price, and a 
fifth showing How Acquired. 

It should be noted in connection with the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone that the United States does not 
own this territory; instead, it has a perpetual right 
of occupation, use, and control of a ten-mile-wide 
zone. The Republic of Panama was paid $10,000,- 
000 as the original occupation fee, and is to be 
paid $250,000 for each year that the zone is oc- 
cupied. These payments began February 26, 1913. 

There were no money payments in connection 
with the Territories other than specified in the 
table except that when the Hawaiian Islands were 
annexed the United States assumed responsibility 
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for the public debt of those islands, to the amount 
of $4,000,000. 

(N. B.—If desired, the fifth column of the table 
may be entirely omitted; or it may be developed in 
interesting story form by the teacher of younger 
children, or as research work on the part of the 
older pupils, with much interesting detail as to the 
claims and occupancy by other nations, treaties, 
persons and events connected therewith, etc. Es- 
pecially fine opportunities are offered here for les- 
sons in citizenship, and for calling out a sense of 
civic ownership and responsibility. Such lessons 
may be given as correlated work in history, civics, 
or reading and language. At the very least, teach- 
ers will do well to interest pupils in the reading of 
as many books pertaining to the opening up of 
the country as may be available, such as Parkman’s 


(Continued on page 80) 


Effective Constitution Teaching—III 


By ETTA V. LEIGHTON, Civic Secretary, National Security League 


NE of the reasons that study of the 
Constitution has bored many pupils 
(and some teachers) is because it 
has been attempted without back- 
ground. If teachers and pupils once visualize 
the stirring, dramatic scenes attending | its 
adoption, once realize that for sheer interest 
and thrill and for grave responsibility of de- 
cision, the most exciting presidential campaign 
ever known, compared to the ratification cam- 
paign, is as water to milk, both teachers and 
pupils will get the emotional reaction to these 
stirring times that will make study of the 
Constitutional provisions interesting. 

Let your pupils imagine that they were small 
boys and girls, while the Constitution was be- 
ing debated in their state. The librarian will 
help them to look up the history of its ratifica- 
tion. The library may have some old posters 
(probably called broadsides) of the time, and 
perhaps the pupils can be shown the site of 
some of the speeches for and against the Con- 
stitution. Look up The Constitution and Its 
Framers, by Nannie McCormick Coleman, pub- 
lished by Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago, and 
let the children read about the framers from 
their state. 

Arrange a dramatic dialogue in which the 
children repeat what the Fathers said for and 
against the Constitution. Above all, make them 
proud of the struggle over the adoption of the 
Constitution. Make them see that it was in- 
tense love of liberty and fear of tyranny that 
caused the demand for the first ten amend- 
ments, though these only made more specific 
what was already implied. 

Be sure they understand that the Constitu- 
tion set up a unique system of government, one 
of strong federal power, but reserved states’ 
rights. Also that, although the colonies were 
scattered, intensely individualistic, at odds 
with each other and afraid of losing states’ 
rights to a strong national government, two 
factors were stronger than all the above. 
These two factors, which made union possible, 
were: First, a common language, . English, 
spoken in all the states and in all but a few 
small settlements within certain states; sec- 
ond, the common experience of danger all the 
states had passed through in the Revolution- 
ary War. 

REFERENCE: Bryce, The American Common- 
wealth (Chapter II, Origin of the Constitution). 





Questions and Answers 


1. How many delegates were there in the Federal 
Convention? (55) 
How many signed the Constitution? (39) 

2. Why were the debates secret? 
(Because outside criticism would have de- 
stroyed chance of agreement on the articles of 








To balance a large State, on general laws, is a 
work of so great difficulty that no human genius 
is able by mere dint of reason and reflection to 
effect it. The judgments of many must unite in 
the work; experience must guide their labor; 
time must bring it to perfection; and the feeling 
of inconveniences must correct the mistakes 
which they inevitably fall into in their first tri- 
als and experiments.—DAVID HUME. 





the Constitution. The people had their chance 
to criticize and decide when the Constitution 
was submitted to them.) 

3. When was the Constitution signed? 
(September 17, 1787. This day is now cele- 
brated by many states as “Constitution Day.” 
The Constitution went into effect March 4, 
1789.) 

4. Did the people vote individually for the ratifi- 
cation of the Constitution? 

(No, it was submitted to conventions in each 
state.) 

5. When was it to go into effect? 

(After nine states had accepted it. Two of the 
most important, Virginia and New York, did 
not ratify until after nine others had done so. 
Rhode Island and North Carolina did not come 
in until after the government was formed.) 

6. How was the Constitution explained to the 

people? 
(There was a great struggle in every state, 
there were heated arguments for and against it, 
letters to the newspapers, and public meetings. 
Hamilton and Madison wrote most of the pa- 
pers in the collection called “The Federalist,” 
which constitutes the best explanation of our 
government.) 

7. Was the vote for ratification taken on the same 

day all over the country? 
(No. In that case probably the Constitution 
would have failed of adoption. But as one state 
after another ratified, still other states followed 
their example. Sometimes, as in Massachusetts 
and New York, the majority in favor was dan- 
gerously small.) 

8. Were even the states ratifying quite satisfied? 
(No. Many accompanied ratification by sugges- 
tions of amendments to further safeguard the 
liberties of the people.) 

9. What did Alexander Hamilton think of the pro- 
posed amendments? 

(He said they weren’t necessary, as “The Con- 
stitution is itself, to every useful purpose, a 
Bill of Rights.’’) 

10. Were the proposed amendments finally adopted? 
(Yes, in 1791, the first ten amendments, popu- 
larly called the “Bill of Rights,” were adopted 
as the Constitution prescribes, by a two-thirds 
majority in Congress and a majority in three- 
fourths of the states.) 

11. What has the addition of the Bill of Rights and 
later amendments made of the Constitution? 
(The best plan of free government in the world, 
“The Constitution, with its fine balance between 
efficient power and individual liberty, still re- 


mains the best hope of the world,” says James 
M. Beck.) : 

12. What are the six aims of the Constitution? 
(Find them in the preamble.) 

13. When was the Union found to be perfect? 
{After the Civil War, fought to preserve the 
Union.) 

14. How does the Constitution provide for a perfect 
Union? 

(By establishing Congress, which consists of 
and , elected by the people.—See Arti- 
cle I: Sections 1-2-.}.) 

15. How does it “establish justice”? 

(By providing a Supreme Court and federal 
courts so that in all parts of the country dis 
putes that state courts cannot handle can he 
settled by United States courts—See Article 
IIT: Section 1.) 

16. How does it “promote domestic tranquillity”? 
(By giving the people voice in electing officers; 
by carefully separating the departments of gov 
ernment into executive, legislative and judicial, 
so that they will check and balance each other: 
and by clauses in the Constitution to safeguard 
life and property.—See Article I: Section 8, 
Clauses 16-17; Section 9, Clauses 2-5; Article 
IV: Section 4.) 

17. How does the Constitution 
common defense’? 

(Article I: Section 8, Clauses 1, 10-17.) 

18. How does Congress “promote the general wel- 

fare’’? 
(By providing for postal system, national roads, 
deepening harbors and rivers, setting aside for- 
ests and national parks; through weather bu- 
reau and other bureaus of the Departments of 
Interior, Labor, Agriculture, ete. The Consti- 
tution protects the rights of authors and in- 
ventors, prevents worthless money being passed, 
fives the standards of weights and measures; 
many clauses safeguard the civil rights of the 
people; and Congress is continually passing 
welfare laws according to the power in Article 
I, Section 8, Clause 18.—See also Article T and 
first ten amendments.) 

19. What is the one really original idea in the 
United States Constitution that shows the dif- 
ference between its guarantees of liberty and 
the grants of liberty enjoyed by people under 
other governments in former centuries? 
(“The one really original idea in the American 
Constitution was the conception of liberty as a 
strictly personal right to be secured by a fiunda- 
mental jitblic law, not as something belonging 
to the people in the mass, as a trophy extorted 
from royalty.’—David Jayne Hill.) 

20. What proof is there in the Constitution that we 
need no revolution to put our government in 
the hands of the people? 

(Amendments: Article 9 reserves all rights to 
the people not specifically granted to the fed- 
eral government. Article 10 shows that power 
comes from the people. Some of it is delegated 
to Congress, some left to the states and the 
people.) 

REFERENCES: for teachers — Bryce, 

Commonwealth; for pupils—Coleman, The Consti- 

tution and Its Framers. 
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Mother Goose Jointed Toy 


c¢é ° e 33 
Sing a Song of Sixpence 
This toy is easily made from construction paper, the joints being fastened together with roundheaded, 


brass paper fasteners or bits of ‘wire. The lad’s hair is black. He wears a red suit, with black 
shoes. His cap, collar, belt, and wrist ruffles are white. The pie is light brown in a blue dish. 
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AROLYN paused 
in her play and 





looked about eag- 
Si erly, trying to locate the 
N near-by familiar “‘t’see, t’see, 


Ay: ’ t’see,” a sort of lisping hiss, 
5) which sounds much more like an 
insect than a bird. The wax- 


(ty) 
Wy) 

| wings had been near her home all 
g 
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summer, coming in, May, but this 
was late in the fall, when most of the 
4 other birds had gone south for the win- 

ter. Nevertheless, here were the cedar 
birds, flitting gayly about in the big maple 
tree and then fluttering off into the old 
spruce like brown autumn leaves caught in a 
gust of wind. 

They refuse to be hurried in their travels, 
lingering along the way on their return to 
the south, sociably stopping for a protracted 
visit wherever fancy directs and there is a 
prospect of good feeding grounds. Flocks 
of them frequently remain in the north all 
winter. 

Carolyn always looked forward to the 
coming of the birds in the 
spring. She eagerly watched 
the mulberry tree, for she knew 
that as soon as the berries be- 
gan to ripen it was time to look 
for her little brown-feathered 
friends. 

Last spring when Winston 
and Wanda Waxwing selected 
for their home the old mulberry 
tree on the edge of the hill, Car- 
olyn was delighted that they 
had decided to spend the sum- 
mer so near. They had been 
discussing a suitable location 
ever since they started from the 
southland, and had critically 
surveyed several nesting sites 
on the way, but found nothing 
that quite suited them 
hoth. 

They were very well 
satisfied with the site for [ 
their new home. “There C 

\ 








are some cherry trees not 
far away and the next 
tree to this has some wild 
cherries on it. They are 
the little black cherries 
that we like so well,” 
Winston remarked. Wan- 
da nodded her head and 
replied, “Yes, they will be 
fine when they ripen, and 
we can feast on mul- 
berries until they do.” 
She looked around crit- 
ically and began to preen 
her feathers. Just then 

























The Family That Lived 
in the Mulberry Tree seme 


By MARIE ELLIS HEGLER> 


she happened to spy the bird bath under the 
maple tree. With a happy “‘t’see,”’ she hop- 
ped excitedly closer and closer. There were 
no humans or cats about. My! what a joy 
to have a bath ready when one has traveled 
far and is weary. She hopped to the edge and 
in she went, splash! splash! She ducked 
her head clear under; then came to the edge 
again to look around and be sure that there 
was no danger near; and back again she 
went to splash some more. 

After shaking herself thoroughly on the 
edge of the basin, she darted to a branch in 
the tree above her to sit beside Winston, and 
to dry herself. She fluffed out her feathers, 
and then, with her little black bill, combed 
and straightened them out, first on one side 
and then on the other, until she looked as 
smooth as satin. 

The waxwing is a little larger than the 
sparrow, with a soft, grayish brown coat 
and a saucy crest raised like a cardinal’s. 
The tip of the tail is yellow. At the tip of 
the wing feathers are bits of a hard, horny 
substance that resemble beads of bright 












































This outline may be 
given to pupils to trace 
and color with paints 
or crayons, using as a 
guide the description 
given in the story. 





red sealing wax. 7A ») \\ 
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Because of these ‘* ZB me LA 
the bird is called waxwing. “QQASS& 

“Right up here in the fork Zab Ne | 
of this big limb is the very Wes 
place for our nest,” exclaimed ‘S WW 
Wanda. They built quite a big, Ay \ 
bunchy nest of twigs, grasses, bits 
of bark, and leaves, and lined it all 
smoothly with little roots and grass. 
Before long there were five  black- ( 
speckled bluish white eggs in it. Wanda 
hovered over them lovingly, for she 
knew that soon there would be five little 
baby waxwings. 

One morning when Carolyn visited her 
little brown friends, Winston appeared very 
much excited, hopping about in the tree. He 
seemed to be saying, “See, see, see my 
wonderful family”; and now and then Wan- 
da from the nest would seem to say softly, 
“Sh! sh! not so loud, some enemy might 
hear you and harm the babies when we are 
away hunting food for them.” 

One dav 
babies were 
enough to care for them 
selves, Carolyn found all 
five sitting in a row along 
the branch which» held 
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when the 
almost old 


their nest. Wanda was 
feeding one at a_ time. 
Mv! how hard she did 
have to work to fill all 
those hungry mouths. 
Soon, however, they 


would be able to take care 
of themselves, and would 
he whispering to each 
other, in the tree tops, 
trving to decide whether 
to start south with the 
rest of the birds, or stay 
in the spruce trees until 
the bitter weather drove 
them to warmer climes. 
They thought that if 
they waited long enough 
they might perhaps have 
a visit with their hardy 
and handsome _ cousins, 
Walter and Winnie Bo- 
hemian Waxwing, who 
lived way up in the Arctic 
regions and who some- 
times came as far south 
as the United States 
when they found the win- 
ter unusually cold. These 
northern cousins seemed 
. very wonderful to Win 
ston and Wanda, for they 
built their nest long be- 
fore the snow had melted. 
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Paper Cutting Poster 


Thanksgiving Dinner 























By Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


DIRECTIONS: The mother wears a ( 
blue dress with a white apron. Her hair (A 
is light, shoes and stockings tan. Her ZB 
bowl is blue lined with white, the apples “ie 
are red, the chair is brown, pumpkin 
orange, basket brown with orange car- 
rots, oranges and celery. The light- }) 
haired boy wears a white suit with blue 
collar and scarlet tie. His shoes and 
stockings are tan. The girl wears a red Ss 
dress, white apron, white cap, black ] 
shoes and stockings. The brown tur- 
key is on a blue platter. The dog is 
white, with a red collar. Mount as 
shown, using a strip of green oatmeal 
wall paper 14 x 36 inches. 











Duplicates of this double 
page poster mailed to any 
address, postpaid, at 40 
cents a dozen. No orders 
for less than one dozen. 
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» INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS 


To supply the demands of the many teachers who 
desire duplicates of the Poster and Mother Goose 
pages published in this magazine, we have arranged 
two collections of these in convenient form. They 
are made up as follows: 

POSTER PATTERN BOOK I—DOUBLE PAGE 
PATTERNS: ‘The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen's Family, 
Bobby's Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothy's Bun- 
nies, Polly and the Pumpkins, ‘The Japanese Girl, 
The Donkey, Christmas ‘Toys, Thanksgiving Work. 
MOTHER GOOSE PATTERNS: Contrary 
Baa, Baa, Black Sheep; Little Miss Muffet; 
Queen of Hearts; Polly, Put the Kettle On; 
Horner ; ; 
Little Bo-Peep; Little Polly Flinders; Wee Willie 
Winkie; Daffy-Down-Dilly; Tom ‘Tinker's Dog; Hig- 
gledy, Piggledy; Old Mother Goose; To Market, To 
Market; Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater; Ding, Dong, 
Bell; Curly Locks. 

POSTER PATTERN BOOK If—DOUBLE PAGE 
PATTERNS: Peter Pan, The Three Bears, Children 
and Turkeys, Chinese Poster, Boy and Dogs, Hiawatha 
Poster, Blowing Bubbles, Chicken Little, ; ; 
Poster, Chestnutting. MOTHER GOOSE 
TERNS: I Had a Little Pony; Dickery, Dickery, 
Dock; Lucy Locket; Humpty Dumpty; Hot Cross 
Buns; Willy Boy; Three Wise Men; To Market; 
Diddle, Diddle, Dumpling; Goosie, Goosie, Gander ; 
Cock-a-doodle-doo; Pease Porridge Hot; Little 
Tommy Tittlemouse; Little Jumping Joan: Hey 
Diddle Diddle; A Dillar, A Dollar; Little Betty Blue; 
Knave of Hearts; Old Woman; Little Nanny Etti- 
coat, 

Each Pattern Book also contains a Poster, repro- 
duced in full size and in colors, showing how to 
mount and color the patterns. 

apa in heavy paper covers, postpaid, 60 cents 
each, 
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BY SOME OF US, FOR ALL OF US 


A PAGE OF INSPIRING AND PRACTICAL TEACHING IDEAS 























“Off Days”—II 


By Gertrude L. Turner 


the beginning of the last period. “Miss Gil- 
bert,” they demanded, grinning engagingly, 
“what shall we do to make up our history?” 

“I want you to write answers to questions one, 
three, five, six, eight, ten, eleven and thirteen, at 
the end of the chapter. Keep your books open but 
use your own words.” 

Both faces fell. “Aw, Miss Gilbert,” growled 
Archie, “we weren’t any worse than the others 
and they didn’t have to write anything.” 

Elizabeth Gilbert explained wearily for the 
thousandth time, “This is not a punishment, boys. 
It would be easier for me to give you ‘zero’ and let 
you go; but you cannot learn to-morrow’s lesson un- 
til you know to-day’s. Changing it into your own 
language and writing it will fix it in your mem- 
ory.” 

The boys sulkily took their seats. The languor 
of September was upon them. They stared at each 
other a moment with the undisguised resentment 
of youth. Then they procured the Literary Di- 
yest from a near-by bookcase and began to search 
out topics that would do double service for the 
next day’s English and biology. They did not be- 
lieve in wasting effort. 

The following morning, Archie brought Miss 
Gilbert a note from his sister. Harry was with 
him. “Don’t forget your history,” she reminded 
them vently. 

“We don’t intend to do it,” said Archie. 
“We don’t think it’s fair,’ Harry added. 
others didn’t have to write it, and we won’t.” 

Elizabeth smiled us they clumped out of the 
room. “If I could only make them understand,” 
she told herself, “that teachers are friends instead 
of enemies, it would be so much easier. I hope I 
can keep my face straight when they come to class 
with their work.” 

She was mistaken. The boys entered the his- 
tory classroom without the requested preparation. 
Elizabeth girded herself wearily for the struggle 
ahead. She ignored Harry and Archie resolutely 
but by sheer force of personality held their at- 
tention to the lesson. At the end of the period, 
she called them to her. “Boys,” was her warning, 
“your papers must be in by four o’clock. Other- 
wise, I shall be obliged to take severe measures.” 

Miss Gilbert ate no lunch. “Am I too hard upon 
them?” she asked herself. “No, history is their 
most difficult subject. I cannot let Archie and Har- 
ry fail, just to keep their liking. They’re the 
ringleaders of the school. If I allow them to dis- 
obey me, | shall have no peace during the year. 
They must learn obedience to authority.” 

On her way back to school, Elizabeth met Har- 
ry. She spoke to him gaily but he turned his 
head away and mumbled something’ under his 
breath. Utter dismay took possession of her. “If 
those boys come to English class in that frame 
of mind, they won’t answer me when I ask them 
to recite and I'll be sure to lose my temper. 
Nothing provokes me more than a refusal to an- 
swer. Nor can I in justice ignore in English, pu- 
pils who have refused to prepare assignments in 
history. Ill have to plan something different.” 

The ten minutes left before the recitation broke 
the speed limits in their passing. The last hurled 
an idea into her head; she would sacrifice the new 
story brought from the city the previous week, laid 
aside for a holiday program. 

The English class faced their teacher. 
buried his head in his outspread arms. 
gazed stonily at the back of the boy ahead. 

“We'll have a little change in our English to- 
day. Who can guess what it is to be?” 

“A story! A story!” the girls shouted gleefully. 
“Oh, Miss Gilbert,” demanded the girl with real 
Titian hair, “won’t you find us one like ‘The 
Perfect Tribute’? Didn’t that lady write any 
more Lincoln stories?” 


Ate | and Harry presented themselves at 


“The 


Harry 
Archie 


“You are a good guesser,” replied Miss Gilbert. 
“I’m going to read you ‘Counsel Assigned,’ an- 
other Lincoln story by your friend, Mary Raymond 
Shipman Andrews.” 

The opening paragraphs silenced the class. The 
atmosphere grew tense. Harry pricked up one 
ear. He sat up. Finally he leaned forward. 
Archie moved not at all. Once Elizabeth thought 
that she saw a gleam of interest in his eyes. It 
vanished before she could be certain. 

When the story was ended, five minutes of the 
period remained. Before the boys and girls could 
break the spell that held them, Elizabeth said 
softly, “I want you to take away a perfect mem- 








Tests of an Education 


HERE are other ways and meth- 
ods of approaching the tests of an 
education, but if one can truthfully 
say that he is year by year making 
progress in correctness and precision 
in the use of the mother tongue, in 
gaining refined and gentle manners, 
which are the results of fixed habits 
of thought and feeling, in applying 
sound standards of taste and appreci- 
ation, in the power and habit of re- 
flection, in the power of growth and 
in the power to do, then surely what- 
ever his studies he may truthfully say, 
“Thank God, I am being educated.” 
Nicholas Murray Butler. 




















ory of this story. Let’s not spoil it by talking. 
Let’s just sit quietly and think.” 

Harry’s head regained its earlier position. Ar- 
chie sat as before. 

The class trooped out quietly at the trill of the 
electric bell. Elizabeth locked into a compart- 
ment of her heart the worry about Archie and 
Harry and devoted herself to the restless new- 
comers. i 

Again the last period arrived. To-day Eliza- 
beth was free. The school was assembled in the 
next room. Only those came to her who desired 
help. She could send them away if she chose; this 
she never did, however. 

For fifteen minutes her flying fingers busied 
themselves with papers. The door opened noise- 
lessly. Elizabeth turned, startled, as someone 
paused beside her. Harry flung down a paper upon 
her desk, seated himself and said gruffly, “There’s 
my history. It wasn’t fair, but I did it.” She 
gazed at him for a moment. A magic finger pressed 
the frown from his forehead and replaced it by .a 
smile. They both burst into laughter. 

Before the dismissal bell, Archie stalked in, 
laid down his history paper without a word and 
stalked out again. ‘“He’ll be all right to-morrow,” 
Harry assured her. 

That night at twelve-thirty Elizabeth corrected 
her last English composition and crept to bed. 
She laughed quietly as the scenes of the day 
flashed before her inward eye. “Those boys have 
good stuff in them,” she said to herself. “They’ll 
pan out all right.” 


Smile a smile; 
While you smile, another smiles, 
And soon there’s miles 
And miles of smiles, 
And life’s worth while 
If you but smile. 
—Jane Thompson. 


Fruitful Co-operation 
By Hattie L. Hawley 
High School of Commerce, Worcester, Mass. 


NE school in Massachusetts has taken a uni- 
que step toward solving the problem of se- 
curing the interest and co-operation of par- 

ents in the work which the school is endeavoring tu 
accomplish. Once a year the Fitchburg High Schoo! 
holds an evening demonstration of actual classroom: 
procedure. For two periods the pupils take thei) 
places in their regular rooms with their instructors. 
So far as possible typical recitations are held. Dur- 
ing this time parents attend the sessions as visitors, 
familiarizing themselves with the educational proc- 
esses to which they are submitting their young 
people. 

Following these sessions of the school, a recep- 
tion is held, that parents may meet teachers, and 
come to know them. 

This year a meeting was afterwards held in the 
Assembly Hall, at which one of the parents was the 
chief speaker. What she said was so pertinent and 
thought-provoking that it is worthy of the perusal 
of any teacher who is earnest in her desire to meet 
the parent halfway on the road to fruitful co-opera- 
tion. This parent said in part: 

“Co-operation of parents and teachers has always 
been a pet subject of mine. I feel that it is a pleas- 
ure, a privilege and a duty for us as parents of 
these children to help the faculty of the high school 
to make this open house a success. It is a pleasure 
to have the opportunity to inspect this building and 
visit the classes while at work. It is a duty to show 
by our presence here an interest in the welfare of 
our children and the school and a desire to have ex- 
isting between parents and teachers a mutual un- 
derstanding. 

“In every line of work, co-operation is demanded 
in order to attain and maintain a record near 100 
per cent efficiency. 

“We are parents and teachers interested in the 
same daily problem and all are looking forward to 
the same end, namely, the steady growth, physically, 
mentally and morally, of the children entrusted to 
our care. We wish to cultivezte and maintain 
healthy physical and mental habits and high ideals; 
to eradicate unhealthy habits and low ideals. 

“It seems reasonable to expect you to see that the 
schoolroom is well ventilated, that no child sits in a 
cold draft, that when physical exercise is given, the 
weakness as well as the strength of the child is 
kept constantly in mind. 

“It is my duty to see that my children sleep and 
eat at regular intervals; that they are in bed every 
night at a reasonable hour preceding a school day; 
that windows are open all night in their bedrooms; 
that food is nourishing and plentiful, with no tea os 
coffee, and sweets only after a full meal of vege- 
tables and meat or other hearty food; that the house 
is at all times well ventilated and not overheated; 
that some form of physical exercise be taken at 
some time each day in the fresh air and sunshine. 

“If a child reached high school age with no bad 
mental habits, your task and mine would be much 
simpler than it is, but bad habits have grown like 
tares among the wheat, and they must be rooted out 
and their places supplied with good ones. This is 
the place where your training counts more than 
mine. It is reasonable, therefcre, for me to expect 
you to teach my children the best way to study a 
paragraph, a page, a chapter, a book, so that when 
they have studied one paragraph of Greek history 
under your direction, they are better prepared to 
study a second paragraph of that same subject; 
when they have studied one chapter of Silas Marner 
they have more power to study understandingly a 
second chapter of the book. 

“Knowing that habits are not formed after one 
lesson, I expect you to give my children practice 
day after day, in your presence, until you are con- 
vinced that they know how to study an assigned 
lesson, and see that they progress individually every 
day, not so much in knowledge of things as in power 
to learn from people, from observation of things 
and activities, from the printed page, book, maga- 

(Continued on nave 87! 
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Five Table Projects 


By Lenore Hetrick 
Colvill School, Red Wing, Minn, 


two and a half feet wide. But—‘‘Curiouser 
and curiouser!” as Alice cried when she nibbled 
at the cake and began to get taller. And “Curiouser 
and curiouser!” cried a Minnesota fifth grade as 
that very ordinary table stretched across the conti- 
nent, halfway round the world, and three hundred 
years into the past. “Good-by, feet,” called Alice 
as she saw the distance increasing between herself 
and those important members. “Good-by, Minne- 
sota,” echoed this Minnesota fifth grade as the table 
carried them deep into the dark interiors of great 
mines, up to the cold, hazy blue cone of Fujiyama, 
before the throne of a king who was servant to his 
people, and down into the stokeholds of ocean 
freighters. All this on an ordinary table six feet 
long and two and a half feet wide and not a scrap 
of material to start work with in the beginning! 
During the year we developed five projects 
through the medium of this extensive table. Three 
were geography projects, one history and one hy- 
giene, but while specializing in and emphasizing 
each subject we employed it as a means of vitalizing 
two or three others. To begin with, we gave each 
project a catchy name. This helped greatly. 
I 
ADVENTURES WITH IRON ORE 
Our first project was named “Adventures with 
Iron Ore.” Of course, its development and social- 
ized recitation went hand in hand. Briefly here is 
the skeleton of the outline we used: 
I. Sources of raw material. 
1. General. 
a. History of range. 
b. Names of biggest mines. 
c. Value of mines to Minnesota. 
2. Particular. 
a. The Mahnomen Mine. 
b. Modern mining methods. 
c. Condition of miners. 


II. Transportation. 
From mine to Pittsburgh via Duluth, Great 
Lakes and Buffalo. (Current Events: Brief 
discussion of all-water route through Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence.) 

III. Smelting and Manufacturing of Ore. 

Problem geography, such as a survey of indus- 
trial centers to see if presence of coal or raw 
material—iron ore, cotton, wool, etc.—deter- 
mines location. Also, other factors necessary 
for development of manufacturing cities. 

IV. Finished product. 

With clay we hollowed out an imitation of the 
Range country. Around the opening to the mine 
and inside we sprinkled brick dust. A track ex- 
tended into the mine. Outside on the track were 
freight cars loaded with iron ore (brick dust). The 
boys made these cars of wood and painted them 
red, labeling them with the name and trademark of 
a well-known railway. There were miners working 
in the mine and outside. These were dolls dressed 
in soiled clothes, with grimy faces and equipped 
with tiny flashlights and picks and shovels. The 
mine and all equipment was placed at the left end 
of the table. 

Following this was Duluth. Warehouses and 
wharves were made of gray construction paper. 


[' was just an ordinary table six feet long and 
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Drawing pencils, skillfully used, added knotholes 


and signs of age and wear. The supports for the 
pier were made of blocks glued together and paint- 
ed. Blocks piled on the wharves and labeled for 
foreign points represented crates and packing boxes. 
We drew the Great Lakes in the center of the table 
and outlined them with clay. Inside they were col- 
ored with bright blue chalk. The boys took pieces 
of wood one-half inch thick, made them into the 
shape of ships, hollowed out. the center to hold the 
iron ore, cut a small-sized broom handle into pieces 
for smokestacks, painted them, and soon we had a 
whole fleet of iron ore freighters. Traffic became 
congested in the Duluth and Buffalo harbors, af- 
fording an opportunity to study marine regulations; 
for instance, that a ship outward bound carries a 
red light to distinguish it from one coming in, which 
carries a green light. 

The scene shifted to Pittsburgh. A great factory 
was made of construction paper. The class artist 
so cleverly continued the factory on the blackboard 
behind the table that one gained an impression of a 
great steel city with smoky flames belching from 
tall chimneys.. A row of coke ovens was easily 
made by molding clay and topping it with red 
paint for the fire. Pig iron was piled up on the 
trucks—toy trucks brought from home—waiting to 
be shipped to various parts of the world. 

The last scene showed a conglomeration of char- 
acters representing different nations, each in imag- 
ination in his own country and benefiting from the 
use of some form of the finished product. These 
persons were dolls dressed in various national cos 
tumes. The finished products ranged from toy en- 
gines and automobiles to nails. 

Our correlative work in language consisted in 
writing from day to day a continued story on “Ad- 
ventures with Iron Ore.” The stories were written 
in the first person and the pupils were urged to give 
their imaginations full play. When the composi- 
tions were marked O. K. they were recopied in ink, 
illustrated with appropriate pictures cut from mag- 
azines, given a title page, copyright page, preface 
and table of contents. - This work was preceded by 
a brief discussion of the parts of a book and the 
meaning of copyright laws. 


II 
THE Court OF HEALTH 

With the introduction, into the schools, of milk for 
the under-weight pupils and the general interest 
attending physical examination by the school nurse, 
we turned monarchical and our table for a time was 
known as the “Court of Health.” 

The story connected with the project originated 
in the minds of the children and centered around 
Bobby, a small boy whose role consisted simply in 
remaining in bed. and dreaming that he visited the 
Court of Health. The leading characters were: 
King Milk The Toothbrush Soldier 
Queen Sunshine Sir Health Clown 
The Duke of Bath Mr. Breakfast Egg 
The Duchess of Soap Mr. Supper Egg 

A host of fruit and vegetable courtiers and pages. 


Bobby,,in a white bed with pink coverlet, slept at 
the left end of the table. At the foot of his bed 
squatted the nine hours he was to sleep. A tiny 
clock made of cardboard—round dial and square 
frame—with supports to make it stand up, and the 
hour hand pointing to a certain figure, represented 
each hour. The midnight hours were painted white 


on black in imitation of radiolite, and the other 
hours black on white, both with brown frames. 





King Milk was a pasteboard milk bottle with a 
smiling face, a crown of gold, legs, arms and scep- 
ter. A headless doll was used for Queen Sunshine, 
who was dressed in purple and gold and topped 
with a sun radiating very obvious rays. A _ toy 
bathtub which one of the children brought was 
given face, legs, and arms, and represented the 
Duke of Bath. A cake of soap similarly treated 
became the Duchess of Soap. The Toothbrush 
Soldier speaks for himself. Blown eggs with paint- 
ed faces, mustaches, tall hats of drawing paper and 
sturdy legs, one egg in red and the other in green, 
were the Messrs. Egg. A painfully dirty clown was 
taken in hand, his suit washed and ironed, his 
marred face repainted and his loose leg firmly re- 
fastened, for Sir Health Clown. The fruit and 
vegetable courtiers and pages represented the cre- 
ative genius of half the room and were made of 
silk, pasteboard, tissue paper or construction pa- 
per, some in royal robes and trains. Strips of vel- 
vet and fur covered a small box upon which throne 
the king and queen sat on small chairs. 

On the strip of blackboard behind the table we 
drew what the children called a fairyland scene—a 
castle supposed to represent the domain of the 
court below, done in chalk in a riot of colors. 

For language work we wrote a health play based 
on the story and later dramatized it. 


Ill 
OTHER PROJECTS 
For our Japanese project, “The Land of the Ris- 
ing Sun,” we turned our entire room into Japan for 
a few days. No longer were we in Minnesota but 
on a far eastern island in the Pacific. The children 
assumed Japanese names: Grace and Florence be- 
came Plum Blossom and Butterfly Maid. We also 
learned how to bow Japanese fashion— 
A bend of te knees, 
A turn of the toes, 
A spread of the hands, 
And a dip of the nose, 


We made cherry blossom groves—tissue blossoms 
on boughs the children brought—chrysanthemums, 
jinrikishas, fans, parasols, Japanese people—din- 
ing, riding, sleeping—pagodas, and junks. We 
showed the raising of tea, rice, and silk, and from 
clay we modeled Fujiyama and painted it with 
water colors. 

For correlative work we studied the history of 
Japan, her rapid rise to the position of a world 
power, and compared and contrasted the customs, 
culture and personality of Japanese and Chinese. 

In connection with history we had a Pilgrim table 
celebrating the first Thanksgiving Day. The whole 
table was turned into a Pilgrim dining room with a 
big fireplace, old-fashioned plaited rugs, benches, 
chairs, table set for dinner, and a galaxy of In- 
dians and Pilgrims. Over the blackboard behind 
the table we tacked a strip of burlap which, from 
one end to the other, gave in handwork a chrono- 
logical account of the history of the Pilgrims up to 
their arrival in the Mayflower. There were com- 
positions, illustrations, scenes in Holland, various 
products of paper cutting and treasures brought 
from home—such as leather canoes and wooden 
shoes. We even had a real Indian tomahawk four 
times as tall as the tallest Pilgrim, and gaily deco- 
rated with beads as in its native state. 

Our fifth project showed Egypt, the Nile, and the 
Suez Canal. 

In working out each project we secured supple- 
mentary books and pictures from the public library. 
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Suggestions for Grammar Grades 





Teaching Children to Letter 
By G. Edward Pendray 


OSTER work has assumed such an important 
Prices in our present educational system as to 

be considered almost a subject in itself. Good 
drawing and paper cutting are not alone required 
for well-made posters, since nearly all must have a 
text, title, or other descriptive matter to be com- 
plete. It is desirable that this be lettered instead 
of written in longhand, since much is to be gained 
in both legibility and artistic effect by the use of 
well-made print forms. 

Likewise, in the making of maps and charts, in 
the construction of invitations or valentines, in 
practically all art work, a knowledge of lettering 
forms and skill in making them is not only helpful 
but almost indispensable. Lettering is not a diffi- 
cult subject to learn, nor a hard one to teach. 
One’s mastery of it depends more upon practice 
than upon deep understanding or wide reading of 
textbooks. In this respect it resembles ordinary 
handwriting. 

Lettering is not, as many people imagine, merely 
the crude imitation of printed forms that many of 
us learned as we were beginning to read. It is an 
art in itself, and its artistic value depends upon the 
regularity and legibility, as well as the graceful- 
ness, of each individual letter. 

For ordinary school work it is not necessary to 
vo into detail concerning the different kinds of let- 
ters used, to converse deeply and chestily upon the 
relative values of Gothic, Old Roman, single-stroke 
letters, built-up letters, condensed or expanded 
forms, bold face, italic, vertical, and slant letters, 
or to use any of the countless technical terms which 
serve to confuse, rather than enlighten, the ordi- 
nary student. These properly belong to a complete 
treatise of the subject, and may well be reserved 
for advanced work, should the pupil take up some 
vocation demanding the constant use of hand let- 
ters. For the common school, however, simplicity 
und legibility are the chief desiderata. 

Because of this it is best to concentrate attention 
upon one alphabet alone and practice it to the ex- 





angle given by measuring five units vertically and 
two horizontally; that is, a proportion of 5 to 2. 

As will be noticed, the letters of this style are as 
simple as possible and free from any unnecessary 
hooks or tails. This adds both to legibility and to 
ease of writing. For the same reason, the greatest 
rapidity may be had with this form. All the small 
letters are based upon two elements: the straight 
line and the ellipse. The general direction of 
strokes is always downward or from left to right. 

In composition, it should be noticed that the let- 
ters are not placed at equal distances from each 
other between the guide lines. Such an arrange- 
ment, strange as it may seem, gives an appearance 
of the greatest irregularity. The distance sep- 
arating lines is rather determined by the amount of 
white space between them. The area of these ir- 
regular backgrounds should be made approximately 
equal, and the letters will appear to be uniformly 
spaced. Thus each: letter must be placed with ref- 
erence to its size and shape and to the size and 
shape of the letter preceding it. Adjacent letters 
with straight sides should be spaced farther apart 
than those with curved sides. Sometimes combina- 
tions such as AV or LT may even overlap. There 
are no successful definite rules for spacing; it is 
too much a matter for artistic judgment, and prac- 
tice is the only thing that will give a high degree 
ot uniformity. Consequently, as soon as the letter 
forms have been mastered, much practice should be 
devoted to composition. 

{t is nearly always required in lettering work 
that it be done in ink. In this case, the guide lines 
should be made and all the letters formed in pencil 
first. Necessary corrections may then be easily 
made. When the paper has been thus prepared, 
ink may be applied with an ordinary pen. Great 
care should be used to prevent blotting, which is 
often caused by the presence of too much ink on 
the point, or too much pressure, which causes the 
pen to stick and jerk. For the same reason, the 
pen should always be pulled, never pushed, and the 
point should barely touch the paper. Black water- 
proof ink, such as artists or draftsmen use, is best 

for this work, and can be 
purchased cheaply at any 
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clusion of all others. The most easily made and the 
most legible of these is shown in the accompanying 
illustration which presents both capitals and small, 
or lower case, letters. 

In introducing these to children, it is generally 
best to begin on the capitals, and to have the entire 
alphabet made over and over again to give com- 
plete mastery of form, before any attempt is made 
at lettering texts. When this process has been com- 
pleted for both capitals and lower case letters, sim- 
ple composition may be started. Lessons should 
not be too long at first, as the muscles have a tend- 
ency to grow cramped and much of the value of 
practice is then lost. 

In ordinary lettering, construction lines should 
be used, especially at first. Make the first capital 
of the height wished, and draw parallel lines with 
its top and bottom as guides: Then draw a third 
line two-thirds of the distance from the bottom. 
This is called the waist line. All lower case letter 
bodies are made between this line and the base 
line, the ‘‘ascenders” extending to the top line and 
the “descenders” dropping an equal distance below. 

The alphabet shown is made in the slant style. 
he same forms may be used for vertical letters, 
but such a procedure adds little to legibility or 
yrace, and detracts mightily from rapidity of exe. 
cution. In doing the work, the pen or pencil is 
held lightly in the hand in a manner similar to 
that used in ordinary writing, and the letters have 
au tendency to assume the same slant without spe- 
cial effort on the part of the writer. At first, how- 
ever, it is well to place slanting guide lines at short 
intervals so that uniformity of slant may be pre- 


taining several lines, the 
appearance is greatly im- 
proved by keeping both 
right and left margins as 
even as possible. The 
distance between the lines should be approximately 
one-half the height of the letters. 

For straight text work, the style of letter shown 
here will nearly always suffice, but occasionally 
there is a demand for variety, and sometimes for 
ornamental letters. This subject is too large to 
take up in detail here, but for the ordinary jobs of 
fancy lettering it is not necessary to study deeply. 
An artistic eye and common good taste are, per- 
haps, the only essential requirements. 

Fancy letters are of innumerable variety as re- 
yards size, shape, ornament, etc., but for the be- 
ginner, as well as for the experienced, it is well to 
remember that true grace is most often found with 
simplicity. Neither legibility nor good taste char- 
acterizes letters abounding in “ornamental” curli- 
cues and tails. For those whose use of lettering 
forms is confined within the four walls of the 
schoolroom, calling to be clothed in a glowing burst 
of poster designs, the suggestions in this article, 
plus some practice and a great deal of patience, 
will be sufficient. 





Nature Study in Upper Grades 
By Ruth Sturm 


T is a deplorable fact that there is so little na- 
I ture study taught in the upper grades. After 
a child reaches the fourth grade it depends al- 
most altogether upon the teacher whether or not he 
is given any further education in the schoolroom 
along these lines. 
I have asked many teachers in various states how 
they teach nature work, and many of them have in- 





served. These lines should ordinarily incline at the 





formed me they are not required to teach it, 
and they make no effort to introduce this subject in 
their grades. Several teachers told me that they 
had formed Audubon Societies, and that they spend 
a few minutes every day in discussing birds, but 
others do not even avail themselves of the opportu- 
nity of having material furnished which will give 
their pupils a wider knowledge and interest in 
birds, thereby giving them an interest in their 
other school work. 

The study of birds is no more entertaining to 
children than is the study of plants, trees, butter- 
Hies, and moths. Only a few minutes a day are 
necessary to create an interest in any of these sub- 
jects. 

Nearly all children like to take hikes. If a 
teacher has the interest of her pupils at heart, she 
will make these hikes worth while. Perhaps, at 
first, it will be tiresome to accompany thirty or 
forty children on such a trip, but, if a person really 
loves nature, it will be no hardship to teach others 
to enjoy it also. It is a good plan to erd these 
hikes with a supper cooked out of doors \.henever 
possible. This is no trouble for the teacher if each 
child brings and cooks his own food. 

I have found that many teachers do not know 
even the most common birds and flowers. If this is 
the case, it will benefit the teacher as well as the 
pupils to make an intensive study of the subject. 

An interest may be created by reading some in- 
teresting books on nature subjects during the win- 
ter months. I have never found a child above the 
fifth grade to whom Gene Stratton Porter’s The 
Song of the Cardinal, Freckles, and A Girl of the 
Limberlost did not appeal. There are hundreds of 
other books which will interest the pupils in the 
subject. These may be read during the opening: 
period so that not a minute is taken from the other 
lessons. The Reed bird and flower books are valu- 
able as reference books. They contain such life- 
like illustrations that one can easily identify any 
new subject. 

It is well, in the study of moths and butterflies, 
to have a list, sent by collectors for a nominal 
sum. This gives the names and descriptions of all 
the uncommon ones, which will aid an amateur in 
the study. Advertisements are given in most mag- 
azines for such lists and illustrations by well-known 
collectors. 

Anyone taking up the study of birds should keep 
a notebook. Many teachers are not acquainted with 
the Field Observation Book, published by the Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Societies. This 
notebook is not much more expensive than a 
blank book. It takes only a few moments to fill in 
the outlines given, and it is possible to record all 
the facts necessary to identify an unfamiliar bird. 

Pupils should be asked to make a list of all the 
birds they can recognize in their neighborhood. As 
new birds are studied, their names can be added to 
the list. Children like to record the different 
species seen on each walk, even though they may be 
such common ones as the English sparrow and 
robin. 

In the fall, after most of the birds have gone 
south for the winter, the nests should be collected 
and brought to the schoolroom. They can be 
studied, and the pupils will learn the different 
materials used by each of the birds. 

If possible, feeding tables should be arranged for 
the birds which spend the winter with us. Children 
like to bring crumbs for them, and much may be 
learned by watching the flickers, juncos, blue jays, 
and other birds which will feed there. 

Since nearly all schools make bird houses, it is 
unnecessary to give suggestions for them. How- 
ever, it may be worth while to say that wren 
houses should not be painted or varnished. I have 
seen boys spend much time and thought on their 
wren boxes, giving them several coats of paint or 
stain; then feel disappointed when the little birds 
pass their houses by for an ugly old box or can. 
Wrens can not endure the smell of paint. 

It is harder to interest boys in flowers than in 
birds or butterflies. Brightly colored textb8ok il- 
lustrations as a means of identification, and an at- 
tractive presentation by the teacher, will help to 
induce them to enter this field. As in the study of 
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birds, 2 notebook should be kept. Some teachers 
use elaborate methods of pressing flowers to retain 
their colors. This makes the work more entertain- 
ing, but it is not at all necessary. I do not care to 
be bothered with pressing-boards when taking a 
hike. We simply gather the flowers we want, tak- 
ing the best possible care of them, and later press 
them between the leaves of a heavy book. We 
mount these in a few days, using an art student’s 
notebook to obtain heavy paper, and fasten them 
with strips of adhesive tape. On the opposite page 


we write a full description of the flower, giving the 
botanical name as well as the common one. The 
flowers hold their color for more than a year even 
when mounted in this manner. 

The study of moths and butterflies is perhaps the 
most difficult to pursue in the schoolroom. It is hard 
to get children to see why it is permissible to take 
the life of a rare moth when we are continually 
warning them not to injure birds and animals. 
They will understand better after studying the life 
of the moth, and learning how short its life is. 


Methods of killing should be discussed. I do not 
permit children to use anything except chloroform 
or some similar painless medium. 

In the fall, cocoons can be gathered and studied. 
By watching them carefully, when the moth finally 
emerges, the children learn enough about the 
species so that it can be recognized again, and it is 
unnecessary to kill the moth unless it is needed for 
collecting purposes. For those who like to collect 
specimens there is nothing more satisfactory on 
which to mount them than glass-bottomed trays. 





Code. 








A GIRL SCOUT POSTER 


BY DOROTHY G. RICE, Art Supervisor 


This is the third of a series of ten posters illustrating the ten laws of the Girl Scouts’ 
An attractive schoolroom frieze may be made with these posters. 



































HELPFULNESS 


II. 


If favor or help you happen to need, 
Just call on a Scout, she will do the deed. 
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Two or three layers of light-blue tissue paper up- 
on which milkweed seeds are scattered, make an ex- 
cellent background. Pressed grasses and clover 
blossoms and leaves also are an effective setting for 
the moths. This method will keep out the little 
moth which is very destructive and annoying to 
collectors. 

The study not only of birds, flowers, and moths, 
but of trees, weeds, and leaves, or of any subject 
which will teach children to observe nature more 
closely, is beneficial. Is not a love of the beautiful 
as found in the world about us as important as a 
knowledge of arithmetic or spelling? 





Say It in Good English! 


By Isadore E. Flanders 
Hoyt School, Saginaw, Mich. 


ALT WHITMAN was prophetic when he 
W said, “Great is the English Speech—what 
speech is so great as the English?” Eng- 
lish is fast becoming the universal language of 
communication. If this is true, then it must be our 
duty as patriotic Americans to see to it, first, that 
we. speak correctly; then, with Correctness of 
Speech as a foundation, we can keep on adding tier 
by tier to our House of English until it is ready for 
the finishing touches of Nice Distinctions, Delicacy 
and Color. The most wonderful thing about this 
particular house is that (quite unlike most houses!) 
the more we add to our structure, the more beau- 
tiful it grows. 

For several years our public schools have dedi- 
cated the first week in November to the great Eng- 
lish language, and called it Better Speech Week. 
This is the week that the pupil must especially 
guard his speech against every grammatical error 
he knows; he is to be the Vigilance Committee for 
his Mother Tongue; during this week he.has 
pledged himself to guard that tongue against error. 
He arms himself with sundry tags, one for each 
day in the week, such as: 

1. Please the Ear by Saying It in Good English. 

2. Down with Bad English, up with Good English. 

3. Eliminate Slang. 

4, Don’t Swallow Your G’s. 





GOOD ENCLISH 
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5. Be a Real American and Say It in Good Eng- 

lish! 

6. Strangle “I Hain’t Got No’s.” 

7. Watch Your Final Consonants! 
and so on, indefinitely. 

The boy goes home along with his brothers and 
sisters from the other grades. When the family 
sits down to dinner, each child is a sentinel with 
his gun leveled at the enemy. “Who goes there?” 
Father, mother, grandmother, grandfather, uncles, 
aunts, cousins, the whole family, guests included, 
hold up their hands. All must mind their double 
negatives, their final g’s, their “them there’s,” 
“this here’s,” “Mr. Brown, he” or “John, he”; their 
various sins against the verb; their “his’n’s,” 
“her’n’s,” and what-not other abuses. 

This is getting right down to rock bottom, if you 
please; this is applying the dynamite fuse in prep- 
aration for the foundation to our House of English. 
I know that the influence of this intensive Speech 
Week has brought about better English not only 
among our boys and girls but also among their 
elders. Many a parent has said to me, “I have to 
mind my step in English now, for it’s, ‘Mother, you 
didn’t use the right word there,’ or, ‘Mother, you 
didn’t say that grammatically.’” 

Among other good things, Speech Week has de- 
veloped many Correct English Clubs throughout 
the states, the members of which serve as Vigilance 
Committees that function throughout the year. 

Perhaps most grammatical errors are made in 
using the principal parts of our common verbs. A 
rapid review of the familiar list to be found in any 
English grammar will convince the ordinary citizen 
that he has been woefully careless. Then too, dou- 
ble negatives are always slipshod, and faulty enun- 
ciation shows shiftlessness and discourtesy to the 
person or persons whorare listening to one. Below 
are some Speech Week suggestions which have been 
helpful to Junior High School pupils: 

1. Slogan: 
“A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in 
a basket of silver.” 

2. Quotation from Walt Whitman: 
“Great is Language—it is the mightiest of the 
sciences, it is the fulness, color, form, diver- 
sity of the earth, and of men and women, and 
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Better Speech Week Posters 


One of the big schools in Portland, Oregon, is fighting the bad-English habit with banners and demonstrations. The novelty 
of this picturesque method of teaching English makes it very impressive to the children. 








of all qualities and processes; it is greater 
than wealth—it is greater than buildings, 
ships, religions, painting, music. Great is the 
English Speech—what speech is so great as 
the English?” 

3. Beauty in Words: 

What constitutes a beautiful word?—Its mel- 
ody, its mellifluous flow, consisting of the 
harmonious blending of sound produced by a 
smoothly flowing combination of vowels, inter- 
spersed with the consonants, together with the 
picture it conjures up in the mind. 

4. Suggestive selections for Beauty and Rhythm: 
Song of the Chattahoochee—Sidney Lanier 
The Bells—Edgar Allan Poe 
Annabel Lee—Edgar Allan Poe 
The Brook—Alfred Tennyson 
The Cataract of Lodore—Robert Southey 
The Rhodora—Ralph Waldo Emerson 


5. A search for beautiful words in the class read- 
ing material. 
6. Sins against the verb. 
Consisting principally in the abuse of the 
principal parts. Drill as follows: 
Come, came, have or had come 
run, ran, have or had run 
drink, drank, have or had drunk 
swim, swam, have or had swum 
eat, ate, have or had eaten 
draw, drew, have or had drawn 
lie, lied, have or had lied 
lay, laid, have or had laid 
lie, lay, have or had lain 
and other irregular verbs. 


7. Oral conversation paragraphs with the above— 
one row of pupils questioning; another row 
answering. 

. The abuse of the long U. 

We say music, not moosic. 
Then why Toosday instead of Tuesday? 
Toone instead of. tune? 
Opportoonity instead of opportunity? 
Doo instead of dew? 
Noo instead of new? 
Have pupils prepare similar lists. 
. Enunciation. 
Drill on final “g.” 
Have pupils find a list of fifty words ending 
in “ing.” Pronounce slowly—then more rap- 
idly. 
10. Antonyms and Synonyms. 
Use of antonyms to add virility to our lan- 
guage. 
Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, 
than a stalled ox and hatred therewith. 
—The Bible. 
Small minds punish; great minds forgive. 
Fools make feasts and wise men eat them. 
Give list of words; have pupils find the an- 
tonyms, then arrange in interesting sen- 
tences. 
Synonyms: Give list of words; pupils find 
synonyms and arrange in interesting sen- 
tences. 

11. Homonyms. 

Drill in facility to distinguish at a glance the 
difference between words having the same 
sound but having a different meaning and a 
different spelling: 


oo 


Je) 


reign—rein—rain hare—hair 
dew—due sole—soul 
ate—eight bolder—boulder 


Have pupils find as many as they can and 
arrange in interesting sentences. 

In Nuremberg, that quaint, old-fashioned, medie- 
val town of red, pointed roofs, the traveler will 
find here and there an antique house whose ex- 
terior is adorned with an old German proverb such 
as:— 

“God and Honor dwell here.” 
“He who dwells in this house must honor 
God and earn his daily bread.” 

Then why not inscribe boldly on our House of 
English: 

Say It 1n Goop ENGLISH 
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dark gray. Cut the Indian boy from soft brown, the turkey from darker brown. 


NOVEMBER POSTER CALENDAR 


DIRECTIONS: Use gray-blue for the background. Tear the upper edge of the white snow. Let the tree be 
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November Primary Methods and Devices 


You may nol in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather 
which later you cannot do With the pressure of a hundredleight.— Froebel. 


The Place of Drill in Arithmetic 


By Barnett Spratt 
Supervisor Primary Work, Columbia, S. C., City Schools 


UR children are charged with inaccuracy. 
O slowness in calculations, and inability to 

solve problenis. We are concerned here with 
the first two of these criticisms, all of which we 
realize are just. 

The trouble begins in the primary grades, and the 
remedy, we believe, is drill. There are certain es- 
sential facts and processes that must be made au- 
tomatic in these grades or the higher grades have a 
poor foundation upon which to build. 

For the past few years arithmetic has been taught 
by the inductive method. The child has been led to 
discover his own number facts through the use of 
objects. So far, so good. We do not question this 
kind of teaching. No good primary teacher would 
attempt to teach numbers without her number 
frame, splints, blocks, and other well selected ob- 
jects. But judging from results we find that ob- 
ject teaching has been overdone, and the educa- 
tional pendulum is swinging back toward habitua- 
tion. We are trying to find a happy medium be- 
tween the old formal teaching of the subject and the 
purely rational method. 

In teaching number concept, and in making clear 
the meaning of a fact or process, the use of objects 
is necessary, but they do not help the memory to 
retain the fact. We must use objects and concrete 
situations in the presentation, then we must drill 
with abstract numbers until the fundamental facts 
become automatic. For instance, the child has been 
taught to put 3 objects with 4 objects and has found 
that 3 and 4 are 7. He has the meaning of this 
number fact. Now he must be able to recognize it 
automatically, just as he does the word cat. He 
does not have to stop to think of the letters and 
sounds represented in the word. Neither should 
he have to stop to think of the “how many” of the 
numbers in the number fact, much less should he 
have to count it on his fingers or with marks or 
sticks. 

How much time we have lost by using, day after 
day, elaborate devices of bundling toothpicks into 
tens and hundreds, and putting beans into bags of 
tens and hundreds, to teach to a second grade child 
the “why” of carrying in addition when the impor- 
tant thing for him was the habit of carrying. As we 
said before, these things may be used in introduc- 
ing the topic, but too much time should not be spent 
with them, for while the objective presentation 
makes the work more interesting to some children, 
there are others who do not easily grasp the mean- 
ing and in the end must get it mechanically. The 
essential thing is that in the solution of problems 
they may be able to perform the process automati- 
cally. The thinking part comes in deciding whether 
I shall add, subtract, multiply, or divide, not in the 
“how” and “why” of these fundamental processes. 
Repeated use and maturity will give the children 
this. 


Arithmetic is a habit study. Let us consider, 


then, what these habits are that we wish to establish 
in our first, second, and third grade pupils. The 
two primary habits are speed and accuracy. And 


as we said in the beginning, it is here that we are 
found wanting. One of the fundamental rules of 
habit is to permit no exception to occur until the 
habit becomes firmly fixed. The correct answer 
must come every time. This meeans that during a 
drill, if a child hesitates or makes a misstatement, 
he must be told the correct statement instantly, or 
better, shown it on a card or blackboard, and re- 
quired to repeat it several times, thereby overcom- 
ing the tendency to the wrong reaction and at the 
same time fixing the correct form through eye and 
ear. If a child habitually calls the wrong answers 
he needs individual instruction outside the drill 
period. In order to secure speed the time element 
should always enter in, and the drill lesson should 
not be drawn out into a presentation lesson for the 
sake of one or two lazy or slow pupils. From five 
to ten minutes is long enough for a drill period in 
these grades. It has been demonstrated that the 
habit of speed is formed only under the pressure of 
a time limit, and that the habit of accuracy is not 
hindered thereby but helped. Besides being short, 
all drills should be well planned, with a definite 
aim, and varied enough to avoid monotony. Don’t 
waste time in needless preparation. Let it be un- 
derstood that at a given signal the recitation begins 
and let it move aggressively for the allotted five or 
ten minutes. If this is given at the beginning of 
the regular arithmetic lesson it often acts as a 
tonic, and may render unnecessary the five or ten 
minutes often wasted in criticism of the children’s 
slowness and inaccuracies in solving problems. 

To have effective drills, we must have the co- 
operation of the pupil. The fact that his future 
success in arithmetic depends on the habits we are 
trying to fix in him now is not an immediate enough 
motive for him, but by making use of his inherent 
love for play and games, we may overcome much 
of the tedium of drills. Interest may be aroused 
by having the class time themselves to see how long 
it takes them to do a certain amount of work, not- 
ing their individual and class improvement day by 
day. In a town where there are several schools, 
this interest may be made to spread from school to 
school. Tests may be given at a certain time, show- 
ing the children their weaknesses. Then a definite 
goal may be set for each grade, and the pupils of 
that grade urged to work not only to bring up the 
standard of their own class and school, but to see 
if they can make all their schools together the best 
in arithmetic in the state. This plan, tried out in a 
certain school, brought very definite and satisfying 
results in one month’s time. Multiplication tables 
became so popular that it was no uncommon sight 
to see several children lined up on the playground 
saying them to one child who was “teacher.” 

The habits of subject matter required by most 
schools in the primary grades are: (1) Every item 
of the 45 combinations, the reverse of these, and the 
corresponding separations; (2) Every item of the 
multiplication tables; (3) Every item of the divi- 
sion tables. This then should become the basis of 
the drill work, and there should be a definite stand- 
ard of attainment for each grade. The first grades 
might set for their goal that of making automatic 
the combinations and separations through 10; the 
second grades the combinations and separations 
from 10 to 20, and the 2nd, 3rd, 5th, and 10th mul- 


tiplication tables and division tables; the third 
grades the 4th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 11th, and 12th 
multiplication and division tables. 

The habits of procedure which we must see that 
our pupils get are “carrying” in addition and mul- 
tiplication, and “taking from” in subtraction; legi- 
bility in writing figures and accuracy in copying 
them; testing and checking results; and making 
definite and concise statements. 

We all know that the table so glibly recited to- 
day may seem to be entirely forgotten two weeks 
hence. The periods, then, elapsing between drills 
should be short at first and gradually lengthened, 
remembering that it is easier to recall what was 
learned yesterday or last week than last month or 
last year. Drills should be kept up long after a 
table is learned and while other facts are being de- 
veloped. Care should be taken to include every 
member of a table or series of number facts, but 
the greater part of the drill should be given to the 
most difficult parts. 

Much drill can be secured by means of scoring 
and “make believe” games in the schoolroom, and 
by the use of problems, the answers to which ap- 
peal to the child’s interests. It is well to let a child 
write one number fact and then all the others he 
knows because he knows that one. For instance he 
says, “I know 5 and 6 are 11, so 6 and 5 are 11; 
11 less 6 is 5; 11 less 5 is 6.” Or, “8 times 6 is 48, 
so 6 times 8 is 48; 48 divided by 8 is 6 and 48 di- 
vided by 6 is 8; ¥; of 48 is 8 and \ of 48 is 6.” 

Much attention should be given to sight drills, 
especially in the first grade, and they should al- 
ways precede mental drills. It is only when a child 
actually sees the figures that a mental image of them 
is built up in his mind. For this reason it is well 
to use charts and flash cards, as well as blackboards. 
The written form can then be put before the child 
until it leaves such a mental picture that when be 
sees any indicated addition of two figures he can 
automatically name or write the sum. 

When the table of twos, for instance, is pre- 
sented it should first be with the sums, and some 
drill should be given in calling these from the writ- 
ten figures, before calling them without the sums 
being written. 

The following chart would be used for this: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
3 24 5 6 7 r 9 10 


And on the reverse the same without the sums. 

A corresponding set of flash cards should be made. 
During a drill when a child hesitates, the reverse 
side of the card with the sum is shown him im- 
mediately. He calls this three times, thereby fixing 
it through both eye and ear. 

Adding numbers to 10 is easy for all children, and 
the following on chart and cards will make adding 
to 9 and 8 as easy: 


10 1 10 10 #10 £4210 «2»40 © ©«©0~©10 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
11 12 183 +14 #=15 #6 WW #1 19 
9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
0 ll 2 1 &@ 6 6 mW 43 
8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 
1 2 3 4 . = 7 8 9 
9 1 lf 12 #18 14 «1 6 17 
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Ag: 
Lee Ua 


in adding to 8 it is 2 less. 
Put on the blackboard the following numbers: 
3 68 9 7 4 


Point to a number and say, “Add to 10; add to 9; 


add to 8.” 


For preparation for written work in addition, 
drills in “bridging the tens,” or “adding by end- 
The pupil should see that 


ings,” should be given. 
because 6 and 8 are 14, adding 8 to any 
number ending in 6 will give a number in 


Make the pupil see that in adding to 9, the sum 
is always 1 less than when adding to 10, and that 
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It was astonishing how expert some became in this 
and how few mashed fingers we had. 

At last the wonderful log house was done. Chil- 
dren from all of the other grades had to pass judg- 
ment on it. The second grade swelled with pride. 
Then came the momentous question of what to do 
with it. Some thought that it would be nice for a 
playhouse. But others were indignant at the 
thought of such desecration. t was a Pilgrim 
house and Pilgrims should live in it. 





grims had brought from England would soon wear 
out and must be replaced, flax and cotton were 
planted for that purpose also. 

If they were to be Pilgrims, the children felt that 
they needed Pilgrim clothes to wear. They said 
that they could play the game better. A new field 
was opened. What was sewing and weaving mats 
compared to making real things to wear? Pictures 
and books were consulted to see what kind of 
clothes to make. It was finally decided that caps, 

aprons, and collars were necessary for the 
girls, while caps and belts would do for the 








some other decade ending in 4. 

6 16 26 36 46 56 66 76 86 96 
s 8 s 8s 8 $ $s 8 
14 24 34 44 +54 64 74 84 94 104 

After some sight work on charts of this 
kind for all the primary combinations,. much 
mental work should follow in which the 
teacher points to a number, as 8, and says, 
“Add to 6, 16, 26, 36, 46, 56, 66, 76, 86, 
96.” 

For preparation for written work in mul- 
tiplication this chart may be used: 
Point to a number in the 
first column, as 7, then to x, 
then to a number in the sec- 
ond column, as 4, then to 
+, then to a number in the 
last column, as 3. The pu- 
pil says, “7 times 4 is 28 and 
3 are 31.” Every possible 
combination which will occur in his written 
work can be drilled on from this chart. 

The following also gives drill in the use of 


the tables: 
1,111 2,222 
6 6 


RP WROIA IO oO 
x 
OCHAIAM Rowe 
oo 
BNO hE 100 


3,388 4,444 5,555 to 9,999 
6 6 6 6 


For preparation in written work in divi- 
sion use a chart similar to this for each 


table: —_ . 
Beginning with 


4 ; > 6 the A column, the 
6 5 18 = child divides each 
a ; 4 z column by 2, call- 
12 11 24 93 ing the remainder 
as pial a — when there is one. 
A B Cc D In column D he 


would say, “6 and 1 remaining; 7 and 1 re- 
maining; 8 and 1 remaining; 9 and 1 re- 
maining; 10 and 1 remaining; 11 and 1 re- 
maining.” 





A Pilgrim and Indian Project 
By Kathryn Ann Daly 
Supervisor State Teachers’ College, Fresno, Calif. 











Indian Caps 
By MABEL B. JUNE 


When studying the Indians, my primary pupils were 
delighted to make feather caps. We used strips of corru- 
gated paper and measured the head size of each child. 
Pupils who were able to gather chicken feathers brought 
them and I colored them at home with Easter egg and 
soap dyes. While children like bright colors, I found 
they also enjoyed caps made with uncolored feathers. 
When these feathers were placed in the corrugated 
paper, behold! each child had an Indian cap. 


boys. It took several weeks to make these 
but as each outfit was completed, tne en- 
thusiasm increased. 

These costumes got badly soiled in the 
making and it was necessary to wash them. 
The pupils needed soap and Miss Baker sug- 
gested they make it. They were puzzled, 
for none of them had ever seen soap made. 
The relief was evident when Grandma 
told them how easily this could be done. 
The ashes were set to drip and anxiously 
watched until the lye would float a potato. 
Lard was brought from home, and behold! 
they had a bucket of the finest kind of soap. 
Then came a wash day similar to the one the 
Pilgrims had just after landing. 

Nothing is more contagious than enthu- 
siasm, and the germ soon spread to the third 
grade room. Why couldn’t they do some- 
thing like that? Instead of studying about 
the Mexicans, as they were doing at the 
time, why not study about the Indians and 
then they could work with the second grade? 

An Indian house was easily made, for 
most children have had some experience in 
building a tepee. But they must have In- 
dian costumes. After books and pictures 
were consulted, it was agreed that as long 
as sacks were the easiest to get, the cos- 
tumes could be made of them. For days I 
could scarcely move around in my office, for 
the floor was covered with sacks. Pieces of 
bright cloth and raffia were much in demand, 
and Grandma’s quilt scraps were raided for 
these. 

Whoever saw an Indian without beads? 
Then the children must have some, Those 
who had beads at home were the envy of the 
others until an ingenious girl came with 
some made from paper and offered to teach 
the others how to make some like hers. 
Magazine covers were soon in evidence, and 
we had beads galore. Dipping them in shel- 
lac proved to be most interesting, and as 
none of the children had ever seen this 
resinous substance before, a study was made 














brating the Tercentenary of the Land- 

ing of the Pilgrims, the second grade of the 
Training School of our Normal expressed a wish to 
make a log house such as the Pilgrims lived in. No 
little doll house would do. They wanted one large 
enough to go in and out of themselves. Their teach- 
er, Miss Baker, decided 
to let them try to make 


AST year when the schools were cele- 


The cabin was moved out of the manual training 
room to the yard, and a plot of ground prepared 
for cultivation. The next question was what to 
plant. All agreed that corn for food was the most 
essential thing. But as the clothes that the Pil- 


not pretty like the Indians’ feathers. 


of its derivation and use. 

In most of the pictures the Indians wore 
feathers, and our braves insisted on being so be- 
decked. The feathers brought from home were 
We soon 
learned how they colored them but as we did not 


have bark or berries to make dye, we used good 


old diamond dyes. A 
fire was built in the In- 
dian reservation, and 





one. 

Many excursions 
were made to a ditch 
bank near by where the 
children cut down the 
logs necessary for it. It 
was no unusual sight to 
see a child coming to 
school with a bundle of 
logs over which he could 
hardly see. 

For several ‘weeks, 
during the project peri- 
od, the children were 
busy smoothing and 
Sawing the logs the right 
length. The frame was 
made with some assist- 
ance from the teacher, 








and then began the 
nailing on of the logs. 





Children Dressed in Costumes Made by Themselves Standing beside the Log House They Built 


the dye heated. When 
the feathers had _ re- 
ceived their bath and 
were hung on two long 
lines, they looked quite 
fantastic. We expected 
some of the mothers 
would want to do some 
scalping, for the chil- 
dren did not stop with 
dyeing the feathers but 


dyed their hands and 
clothes as well. 
One of the most in- 


teresting days we had 
was when Miss Baker let 
the children cook dinner 
out at the log cabin. A 
Pilgrim dinner of beans, 
bacon, 


and bread was 
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much enjoyed. A neighbor made the bread but we 
baked the beans in a Dutch oven. 

Two rather amusing incidents happened at this 
time to show how really the children were living 
this new life. Miss Baker noticed a couple of guns 
standing against the cabin wall. She inquired to 
whom they belonged and for what purpose they 
were there. A manly little fellow informed her 
that he had brought them, for the Pilgrims would 
never have dared eat out in the open without hav- 
ing their guns handy. 

During the progress of the meal a third grade 
Indian passed. Feeling quite peeved that he had 
not been invited, he informed the crowd with some 
fervor that they wouldn’t be eating so peaceably if 
the Indians were around. 

Doubtless some of our readers are wondering 
how this project carried over into the so-called 
regular work. You may think that much time and 
energy were wasted. I confess that I was of that 
opinion at first, but soon I noticed that nearly every 
day and in nearly every subject there was some re- 
action from the play work. In language the project 
supplied an unlimited amount of material. The 
children were always ready to talk or write on what 
they were doing. Their reading became very real, 
for they were studying for the purpose of getting 
needed information. In history and geography the 
interest was there, and they were anxious to study. 
I believe they will not soon forget what they 
learned. 

When taking up the table of 5’s in multiplication 
one day, one child said he knew how to learn it at 
the cabin. There was a rail fence made of five logs 
in each section. So the young mathematicians took 
their pencils and paper and went to work it out for 
themselves, and in half an hour each child knew the 
table. 

But the greatest benefit derived from all of this 
was ethical. Working things out by the primitive 
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methods of the Pilgrims gave the children a deeper 
appreciation of the hardships of our forefathers 
and a more grateful feeling for the blessings we 
now enjoy. They came to realize that our comforts 
are the result of the pioneers’ sacrifices for future 
generations. 

Some of the parents became interested in the 
work and expressed a wish to see more of it. As 
it was near the end of the term we decided to give 
a little pageant, using the costumes and outside 
setting. 

The entertainment opened with a prologue giving 
the history of the early Indians. The children acted 
out some of the best known Indian legends and 
parts of Hiawatha and presented some Indian songs 
and a war dance. 

The scene then moved to the Pilgrim village, and 
another prologue was given. The following episodes 
from Pilgrim history were acted out: The First 
Wash Day, A Pilgrim School, The Return of the 
Mayflower, and The Boy Frightening the Indians 
away with a Jack-o’-lantern. The program ended 
with the making of the Peace Treaty between Pil- 
grims and Indians. 





Magic Maps 
By a Friendly Observer 


GC NE of your pupils told me that his favorite 
QO picture is the map of Asia,” I told Miss 


Mason, as I unceremoniously entered her 
room. “Such a remark from a fourth grader is 
treasonable, and I’m going to sit right here until I 
get to the bottom of it.” 

She laughed. 

“But you’d have to sit all day,” she protested, 
“and a great part of all the ensuing days. We can’t 
tell a story without a map; we can’t write a letter; 
we can’t draw a picture. You know,” she confided, 
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November Paper Cutting Border 
By ANNYE ALLISON, Art Supervisor, Richmond, Va. 


Cut a sheet of 9x12 inch silhouette paper in two 
lengthwise and fold into thirds; then fold again 
down the center, keeping all edges as even as possible. 
In order to get inside the outer edge a short fold should 
be made, the paper clipped, and the points of the scissors 
inserted in the small opening thus made to cut out the de- 
Part of the cutting may be done on the central 
fold, and for all minor cuts the paper must be folded, 
keeping the outer edges even. 
Turn the paper whenever necessary to facili- 
tate the cutting. Always keep the edges even and avoid 
jagged, splintered cutting. In giving this for class work, 
the diagrams should be drawn on the blackboard, and the 
teacher should make several cuttings before the class, ex- 
plaining the method as she works. 
have a whole sheet of paper and be allowed to make two 
The results often show much variety, and in- 
dividuality should always be encouraged. 


The dotted lines indicate 


Each pupil should 
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“I’m not so very fond of ‘problems’ in geography; 
I like adventure! I love Treasure Island, and Th 
Jungle Book, and the South Sea tales, and I sup- 
pose that is why our favorite picture is the map of 
Asia just now. Last month it was Africa—I shan’t 
tell you why! We’re supposed to be only studying 
the mechanical details of maps just now, not to be 
indulging in their romance.” 

“But are your pupils learning any of the me- 
chanical details?” 

I tried to be stern. 
be followed. 

“Hm! Well, as you might say, yes.” 

She turned to greet her class as they trooped in 
from recess. 

“You may show Miss Lewis how you can go 
around the world in ten minutes,” she said. 

The children moved eagerly to the map case 
while she pulled down the maps. She gave her 
watch to me, asking me to call time at the end of 
each minute, and then handing the pointer to the 
first child, began to read rapidly: 

“Andes, Atacama, pampas, selvas, Cape Horn, 
Amazon, Orinoco, Plata, Strait of Magellan, Bahia, 
Bogota—” 

The pointer flew rapidly from place to place, 
with absolute accuracy; once one of the others call- 
ed, “That wasn’t right!” Miss Mason looked up, 
but by the time her eyes reached the map, the 
pointer had found the right place. 

“Time!” I called. 

The pointer passed at once to the next child. 

_ “Alaska, Canada, Mexico,—” began Miss Maso-.. 

The child at the board raised the map and went 
on without hesitation. 

When the eight maps had been finished Miss 
Mason announced the time: 

“Nine minutes, twenty seconds.” 

“Can the others do it, too?’”? I asked in amaze- 
ment. 

“Probably faster,’’ replied Miss Mason. 
the next group, she spoke encouragingly: 

“Try to make it in nine fifteen.” 

It was done. The pointer flew with a speed that 
demonstrated not only absolute familiarity with 
locations, but a delight in that familiarity. 

“IT never saw place geography learned with so 
little pain and suffering,” I admitted, “but does it 
mean anything to your pupils, aside from a game?” 

‘“‘What do you see here?”’ asked Miss Mason, by 
way of answer, laying the tip of her pointer on the 
Congo. 

“Gorillas, and slaves carrying ivory, and men lost 
in the jungle,’’ responded a boy, promptly. 

“And here?” touching the South African Union. 

“Men breaking up the soft rock to find diamonds.” 

“And here?” 

“Jungles, and tigers, and Mowgli with the Red 
Flower.” 

“And here?” 

“Horses, and Arabs in tents, and diving for pearls 
in the gulf of Persia.” 

“Here?” 

“Spaniards riding up the Andes, with their horses 
shod in silver, and wishing they had iron instead 
because the silver wore out too fast.” 

“Well,” I said, as I rose, “I’d call them magic 
maps—but still, what are you going to do about the 
problems?” 

“Every man to his trade,” she replied, “and every 
teacher to her liking. You can give them the 
problems when they come to you.” 


The Course of Study must 


And to 





Growing Flowers for Christmas 
By Emma J. Theisen 


HEN Johnny takes home from our school a 

W growing flower for Mother’s Christmas gift 

he has not only learned arithmetic and 

other subjects of study, but he has learned a lesson 

greater than any of these—unselfishness, self-for- 
getfulness in doing for others. 

Early in November, we planned Mother’s gift for 
Christmas. She was to have the very best gift of 
all, so we must begin early. She was to have a 
growing flower. 

We discussed all the details of getting glasses, 


. pebbles, and pennies with which to pay for the 


bulbs. There were many -orphans in the class, so 
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the problem of providing for them had to be met. 
The other children volunteered to bring glasses as 
well as to contribute a penny each for their bulbs. 
In some cases a child brought an extra four cents, 
the price of a bulb. Pebbles were plentiful in the 
school yard. As the containers were brought in 
they were labeled with the owner’s name. 

In the class was one little mentally defective girl. 
She was one of the orphans. Almost without ex- 
ception the other children brought their extra 
pennies and glasses with the exclamation: ‘Mine 
is for Susie’—showing the love and protective care 
of normal children for an unfortunate. 

Just before the Thanksgiving holiday we planted 
the narcissus bulbs. There was one in each glass 
and we poured into each glass enough water to 
cover the pebbles. A shelf of the cabinet had been 
cleared. Each child now carried his glass to be 
placed on the shelf. We wished every one would 
bloom for Christmas. 

The bulbs remained in the dark for about ten 
days, sending tiny white roots down among the 
pebbles as an anchor. Slowly the pale green leaves 
reached upward. After the allotted time, the bulbs 
were brought to the light. They were placed on a 
low table so each child could tend his own. Day by 
day, we watched them grow until at last buds were 
spied. Columbus spying the Indies could scarce 
have been more enraptured than were the children. 
Nor could the wealth of the Indies have bought 
such happy hearts. Slowly but surely the buds 
burst into bloom. 

At last, the day before the Christmas holidays 
came. With the help of several older children, we 
cut green crepe paper to fit each receptacle. This 
was tied in place around the glass with red ribbon 
and the finishing touch was a fluffy bow. Next day 
when the entertainment was over each child went 
to the table and brought his blooming narcissus to 
his desk. 

All the perfumes of Araby could not rival the 
fragrance of those flowers. Every flower was in 
bloom for Christmas. Every flower was in bloom 
for Mother. Surely the Christmas Fairy, or per- 
haps the Guardian Angel who watches over little 
children, had heard our wish. 





Hiawatha in the Fourth Grade 


By a Helping Teacher 


ISS W.’s class were reading “Hiawatha.” 
M You would have known it the minute you 

entered the room; you would have been 
told so emphatically by the paper cuttings adorn- 
ing the walls and by the sand table in the corner of 
the room. Each of these vehicles of expression 
presented its own features of interest. 

The former were particularly interesting. These 
cuttings had been grouped on large cards to repre- 
sent chapters in this most charming story. For in- 
stance, “The Peace-Pipe,” ‘“Hiawatha’s Fishing,” 
“Hiawatha’s Sailing,” and “Picture-Writing.” 

Hiawatha’s childhood was represented on the 
sand table, the wigwam of Nokomis with the for- 
est “dark behind it” made of evergreen twigs, the 
“Big Sea Water” represented by a mirror, a tiny 
birch canoe lying high on its shores. The little 
Hiawatha sat at the door of the wigwam listening 
to the “lapping of the water,” and watching Wah- 
wah-taysee lighting his little candle. 

I was delighted with the reading of the chapter, 
“Pau-Puk-Keewis.” The comprehension of the 
text was remarkable, therefore the expression was 
good. The enjoyment of the story was keen, there- 
fore the reading was animated. Sometimes Miss 
W. read while the children listened, interpreting 
after she had finished. 

The descriptive words were especially noted and 
their fitness pointed out. After the lesson, Miss W. 
produced a phonograph record from her desk, ask- 
ing the children to listen and see if it recalled any 
part of the story. ‘“Ewa-yea! my little owlet!’”’ was 
the song in Elsie Baker’s clear, charming voice. 

Books which had been lying closed on the desks 
were eagerly opened and the mention of Nokomis’ 
lullaby found. One little girl ran to me to show it. 
This song was followed by “‘Wah-wah-taysee, Little 
Firefly,” which was as eagerly greeted. 

The language lesson which I saw the following 
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day seemed an especially profitable one. The find- 
ing of words descriptive of the character of Pau- 
Puk-Keewis were the object of the lesson. 

“You must prove to us the statements you make,” 
cautioned Miss W. before beginning the lesson. 

“Pau-Puk-Keewis was a mischief-maker. He 
went into Hiawatha’s wigwam and did mischief.” 

“Read exactly what he did,” said Miss W. The 
selection was read. 

“He was merry; he went whistling and singing 
through the forest after he left Hiawatha’s wig- 
wam.” 

“It says ‘his heart sang as the birds sang,’ in an- 
other place.” 

“Pau-Puk-Keewis was cruel because he killed 
Hiawatha’s mountain chickens and strangled Kah- 
gahgee.”’ 

“He was lucky for he won clothing, wampum and 
weapons from his companions.” 

“He was bold because he told them he was tired 
of the stories and the talking.” 

“He was dishonest because he taught the Indians 
a gambling game so he could win from them.” 

“He was cunning and crafty for he taught a 
gambling-game.” 

After the reading of the following chapter, “The 
Hunting of Pau-Puk-Keewis,” the new language 
lesson was to be a comparison of Hiawatha and 
Pau-Puk-Keewis as to resemblances and differences 
in character. Miss W. showed me her plan of the 
lesson, and gave me a copy. 





The following statements were to be gained 
through questioning and recalling the story, and 
then written on the board. 


RESEMBLANCES 


Both were hardy, healthy, young, swift-footed 
and strong Indians. 


DIFFERENCES 


Hiawatha was honest, but Pau-Puk-Keewis was 
crafty and cunning. 

Hiawatha was kind, but Pau-Puk-Keewis was 
cruel. 

Hiawatha was brave and fearless while Pau-Puk- 
Keewis was faint-hearted. 

Hiawatha made friends; Pau-Puk-Keewis made 
enemies, 

Hiawatha was careful, watchful and wary, but 
Pau-Puk-Keewis was careless and idle. 

Such lessons, Miss W. told me, had been given on 
each of the chief characters in the poem, and com- 
parisons had been made between Mudjekeewis and 
Shawondasee, Kabibonokka and Wabun, Kwasind 
and Chibiabos. 

Here was correlation in reading, language, draw- 
ing (the paper cutting was in connection with the 
drawing lessons), and, one might say, geography, 
as these children are studying primitive life in the 
different zones. 

Correlation that is forced is unprofitable, but this 
kind of correlation strengthens each subject. 





NOVEMBER COLORING CARD 


Children may trace, color, mount and memorize this selection. It will 
make an attractive gift that they will enjoy presenting to their friends. 








(le grow by 

overcoming; the 
force we conquer 
becomes our own: 


we rise on the 


difficulties 
we surmount. 


~ Spaulding 
























































The Drawing Mas- 

ter will stay put 
In any position and adhere 
to any surface. To place 
it on the board, merely 
press the adhesive tape 
(over the feet of the pan- 
tagraph) to the board or 
other surface. When the 
illustration is completed, 
the Drawing Master may 
be removed by a quick 
Jerk and replaced in its 
container—always instantly 
ready for another picture. | 











The Drawing Master Outfit 


includes 


1 All Metal Blackboard Pan- 
tagraph ; 

1 Junior Membership Board 
(Pantagraph attached to 
Junior Membership 
Board) : 

1 Initial Set of Classroom 
Illustrations covering sub- 
jects generally taught in 
primary and grammar 
grades ; 

1 Indexed Portfolio for Filing; 

1 Attractive set outline alpha- 
bet in various styles and 
sizes for blackboard and 
poster lettering with a 
Drawing Master. 

A Supply of Tracing Paper 
and Adhesive Tape, 
Eraser, etc: 

Book of Instructions ; 


Together With 
The Drawing Master Illus- 
trated Chart 


Designed to hang permanent- 
ly in the schoolroom, describ- 
ing the many uses for the 
Drawing Master; also show- 
ing color combinations, and 
other very important informa- 
tion daily of value to both 
the teacher and her pupils. 


Classroom Illustrations 


With the Drawing Master 
Outfit there are included 
twenty attractive and educa- 
tional classroom illustrations 
selected at random from our 
Research Dept. made up in 
plate form 8 inches square, 
suitable for enlargement upon 
your blackboard, as follows: 
GEOGRAPHY 

1. South America 

2. Great Britain 

3. The Thirteen Colonies 
HISTORY 

1. Landing of Columbus 

2. Washington Crossing the 

Delaware 

3. The Visit of the Vikings 
NATURE STUDY 

1. Screech Owl 

2. Red-neaded Woodpecker 

3. Trailing Arbutus 

4. Brook Trout 

5. Moose 
BIOGRAPHY 

1. Lincoln 

2. George Washington 

3. Shakespeare 
PHYSIOLOGY 

1. Section of Heart 

2. Incorrect Sitting Posture 
SPECIAL 

1. U. S. Flag 

2. Alphabet 

3. Safety First 
4, Thanksgiving 























The average schoolroom means to the pupil merely a workshop of learning, barren of comfort, 
enjoyment, or opportunity to develop his creative imagination. 











The October issue of ‘‘ NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS”? contains, on pages 16 and 17, ti 
initial announcement of the educational service rendered by The Drawing Master Club of America. 
Turn to your last month’s copy and carefully read these two pages. 





The Drawing Master Outfit is considered by school authorities to be one of the mo: 
important recent developments as an aid to teachers in obtaining more rapid resul 
through illustrative teaching. 


Just as Every Schoolroom Is Equipped With Blackboards and Chalk, 
So Should Every Schoolroom Have A DRAWING MASTER OUTFIT. 


The benefits and importance of the Drawing Master in teaching can only be 4| 
preciated through an actual trial. You may use it for thirty days entirely withn 
obligation and then return it or keep it, as you desire. 


ITS VALUE TO THE TEACHER 


Pictures instantly convey impressions even when words fail or merely confuse the pupil. Pictures 4 
tract and hold the interest of every pupil. Think over the most successful textbooks and you will fir 
that they are filled with illustrations with which to convey their message to the student. 

The teacher who uses illustrations upon the blackboard in daily instruction makes her work easier al 
her classes more uniformly successful because the interest of each pupil is aroused and held and tI 
lesson taught is retained in the pupil’s mind more forcibly than can possibly be accomplished mere 
through oral teaching. , 

The Drawing Master enables any teacher or pupil to enlarge up to 32 inches square, upon the blackboat 
any picture of the subjects taught each day regardless of their ability to draw free hand. 


ENDLESS SUBJECTS AVAILABLE 


The Research Department of The Drawing Master Club of America (School Service Division) is in pot 
tion to furnish teachers illustrated subjects upon practically every topic which the teacher covers. Th 
department places at your disposal subjects which the average school cannot afford to secure—illustt 
tions which it otherwise would be impossible to acquire. 

Every illustration furnished by this department has the approval of competent school authorities as t! 
most accurate and representative illustration of that subject available, so that your pupils may recei' 
the best possible conception pictorially of the subjects you cover in your classroom work. 

These pictures are obtainable from The Drawing Master Club of America at purely nominal cost a 
serve as a basis to enable each teacher to build up a library of classroom illustrations for repeated u 
in her work, just as other national institutions (phonograph, moving picture, and others) have servi 
bureaus for the teacher’s assistance. 


THE VALUE OF THE DRAWING MASTER TO YOUR PUPILS 


It is found that pupils eagerly compete for the privilege of assisting the teacher to enlarge illustratio 
on the blackboard with the Drawing Master. It operates with such simplicity that any pupil can ¢ 
complish amazing results. 
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Contrast this same room with the Drawing Master in use. Classroom illustrations in daily blackboard use—and 
colored posters produced by pupils adorning the walls. An atmosphere of home, created by the pupils themselves, 
combining artistic posters in color with subjects of definite educational value taught through visual instruction. 
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t enlarges not only illustrations upon the blackboard but enables your students to produce col- 
red posters, friezes for the schoolroom walls, pattern designs for sewing classes, maps for geog- 
mos ‘aphy classes, etc. Every subject taught in any grade of school may be reproduced pictorially 























































sul vith the Drawing Master Outfit. Small illustrations contained in textbooks may be easily panta- 
sraphed with this outfit and kept permanently for your classroom charts through the use of the 
Junior Membership Board and then pantagraphed into full blackboard or poster size for classroom 
work whenever desired. . 
Mee Thirty-Day Trial Offer 
hon ; 
P The Drawing Master Club of America 
is making, for a short time only, this 
very liberal offer of a Thirty-Day Free 
Trial of the Drawing Master Outfit. 
The Club wants you to make your own demon- 
es 4 stration of it in your schoolroom. We will place 
1 fir the outfit complete in your hands immediately. 
Merely fill in the coupon below and mail it to 
us at once as our supply of outfits available for 
Yr al trial use is limited. 
id ti If, at the end of thirty days’ thorough trial, the 
re outfit has demonstrated to you that it is worth 
ne the sum of five dollars, merely keep the outfit 
and send us that amount. If not, you are YW) NOAA | 
‘ ivil it | i 4 Yy YY Rod | 
boat privi — to return it to us intact. V// hes L 
| Our service plan includes a number of easy \ f Yi , owe 
ways in which this purchase price may be ob- Vi ip a 
tained, through aiding you to interest your “YY, Yyf Oe 
school board, one or two school patrons, or the VY py \ vt 
organization of a local club, in cooperating with \ U) YU a iP \\ 
DO: you, if you desire, in purchasing it. These \ / UE \\) 
pe simple yet effective plans are readily placed \ WY 7/ Ny A 
Th at your disposal if you wish our cooperation. \ j Y py yy Y A 
ustr To have the Drawing Master Outfit in your YY 7; 
school will mean that you will be able to do WW 1]/ +) 
better work—to more easily interest and teach \ LU7// Yy 
as t} your pupils, Its value to you in teaching alone 
ecei! is actually worth many times its cost. 
q Mail in this coupon today and the Drawing 
t al : Master Outfit will be forwarded at once, post- , 
st A ; paid, for your Thirty-Day Free Trial approval. — 
oe COUPON N.LNov, 22 
ser THE DRAWING MASTER CLUB OF AMERICA, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Gentlemen . 
LJ o P . ‘ 
You may send me for thirty days Free Trial the Drawing Master Outfit ahd Pietsrial Ser. 
he Drawing Master Club of America vice. I will be glad to try it on our Blackboard and, if at the as of that Pr it Hine ‘oven 
ti Incorporated in the United States and Canada—not for profit of value to me, I will send you the $5.00; otherwise, I will return the outfit complete. 
ratio ° e ° 
on . Affiliated with The National School Club Teacher's Name ..... iletatnashhisiindas deitidaenimitiies eescamanbeenaan 
ational Buildin veland, Ohio 
& Cle ” Do ee School Mailing Address........scecsesecccess ° 


Names of two pupils in teacher’s own room having the 
greatest talent for drawing. 
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A Study of Ancient Records 


By LUELLA E. WATSON 


66 HEN are we going to make our 
clay bricks?” This was the first 
question I heard the morning 


school opened. They were sixth 
grade pupils and were beginning the fascina- 
ting study of the textbook, Old Europe and 
Young America. As they had been in the same 
room with the previous sixth grade, they had 
some idea‘*of what their history course for the 
year was to be. They had watched with envy 
the making of the clay bricks the year before 
and now at last they were the sixth graders 
and were all ready for work. 

Industrial arts includes the study of food, 
clothing, shelter, records, and utensils of the 
race. In this year’s course the plan was to em- 
phasize records and correlate with the history. 
Our recitations were not expected to show how 
much we had learned from a certain number of 
pages in the textbook but to be social meetings 
where we could exchange ideas, criticize and 
correct each other, and ask questions on points 
that were not clear. 

In addition to the regular book work there 


x 
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Books (Hand-Bound) and Bookplates 


was to be handwork connected with it. Hand- 
work provides one form in which children may 
express their ideas. It serves also as the best 
way for the pupil to gain in experience what 
the race has gained in the actual living. 

The first month of the term was spent in the 
study of the Cavemen, the Egyptians, the 
Babylonians, the Hebrews, and the Pheni- 
cians. Although we covered few pages in the 
textbook, we found so many good things to 
talk about and so many good references that 
we were in no hurry to leave the study of these 
early peoples and go on to the Greeks. 

The year before, in the fifth grade, we had 
taken up the study of the Cavemen in connec- 
tion with clothing. One of the boys had tanned 
a rabbit skin and had dressed one of the sand- 
table dolls to represent our idea of the Cave- 
man. This doll attended class regularly to 
hear his ancestors discussed. A number of 
pictures collected from the National Geograph- 
ic Magazine, pamphlets from the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York, and 
postcard pictures of the paintings in the Con- 
gressional Library at Washington, D. C., were 
used in making a chart. The animals illus- 
trated in the Caveman’s paintings and the il- 
lustrations of weapons in our textbook gave 
pupils an idea how early records have been 
kept. 

Some of the boys made some weapons similar 
te those used by the Cavemen, others drew pic- 
tures of them. Arrowheads and stones used 
by Indians were brought to school. They were 
compared with the pictures we had of the 
earlier type of weapon. 





The books, Early and Later Cavemen by 
Dopp, The Cave Twins by Perkins, and The 
Story of Ab, were used as reference books. 
Sometimes they were read orally by the mem- 
bers of the class for the reading lesson and 
sometimes silently during a study period. 

The study of the Egyptians proved of more 
interest to the class. How the Present Came 
from the Past was one of our best references. 
We studied the pyramids, obelisks, and the 
hieroglyphic writing found on them. With the 
help of the translations given, each learned to 
read and write a few words or sentences. But 
how much simpler it was to pick up the text- 
book and read a paragraph! I think we all be- 
gan to appreciate more than ever what it 
means ‘to us to have the alphabet which our 
ancestors have given to us. 

Then came the question: How do we know 
what these hieroglyphics mean? The answer 
was: The Rosetta Stone, which was unearthed 
near the mouth of the river Nile, is our guide. 
One of the boys tried carving. No sandstone 
being available, a brick was used. The task 
proved so difficult that 
we appreciated our pen 
and ink. 

In connection with 
the Egyptians scrolls 
were studied. The boys 
of the class decided that 
they would each like to 
makeasmall scroll. Al- 
though we did not have 
papyrus to use, we dis- 
cussed its _ properties. 
We used instead com- 
mon drawing paper. The 
ends were whittled from 
wood or dowel sticks 
with carvings at the top 
for ornaments. Some 
ornaments were very 
simple, as a ball or 
pointed figure. One boy 
whose ability was greater than the others’ 
carved a very well-shaped Egyptian figure 
which when painted and varnished was quite 
realistic. In the scrolls was placed the Egyp- 
tian writing that the pupils had 
found the most interesting. Some 
chose the evolution of a few letters 
of the alphabet, others the metric 
system, some only words and some 
sentences. The National Geographic 
Magazine and pictures from the mu- 
seums served again in helping to 
make a chart of the early records of 
Egypt. 

Reports of recent excavations, es- 
pecially the unearthing of the clay 
bricks giving the early history of 
the Babylonians, provided plenty of 
study for a few days. And now at 
last the question asked at the open- 
ing of the term, “When are we going 
to make our clay bricks?” could be 
answered by the children them- 
selves. The class had studied so 
many good pictures of bricks that 
had been preserved through centu- 
ries that very little suggestion was 
needed on the part of the teacher. They were 
not satisfied with writing that meant nothing 
to them; only what could be translated was 
written on their bricks. It was found to be too 
big a piece of work for one lesson. The unfin- 
ished article was wrapped in heavy paper, so 
that the moisture could not escape, and was left 
to be finished the following day. This was the 
only way we had of preserving such work. 
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Printing and the Making of Paper 


From the Babylonians we went on to the study 
of the Hebrews and the Pheenicians, who re- 
spectively gave us religion and the alphabet. 

During our study of the early records we vis- 
ited the local printing office and were shown 
the modern method of making records through 
type. Many questions were asked and a great 
deal of information was gained by the pupils. 

In the further development of the book our 
study was carried on to the Greeks and the 
Romans. The wax-coated board was tried by 
some but no attempt was made to make a book 
with wooden pages. Following the books with 
pages came the study of the making of paper. 
We made paper from linen rags. First each 
child made a mold and deckel after measuring 
the size of the sheet of paper he wished to 
make. We have not the equipment in our school 
for doing this work, so it was necessary to 
bring what we needed from home. We soon 
had the necessary equipment—an oil stove, 
kettles, ironing board and flatirons. The paper 
was tinted in colors and could have been used 
for holiday cards if wished. Paper was made 
not only in school but in the homes outside 
of school hours. For weeks samples were 
brought to school to show what had been made. 

The next topic connected with records, stud- 
ied in our history work, was the life of the 





The Scrolls of the Ancients 


monks and their work as scribes and copyists. 
The book Gabriel and the Hour Book by Stein 
was used as a reference for this period. Quill 
pens were made and used in illuminating and 
lettering gift cards for holidays. A study was 
made at this time of the evolution of the pen 
from material which had been sent out as a 
school exhibit by the Spencerian Pen Company. 


(Continued .on page 88) 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful meth- 
ods and devices to this department. Accepted contribu- 
tions are paid for in the month of publication. Those de- 
siring personal letters should enclose ten cents. Unavail- 

able manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is 
sent, otherwise they will be destroyed. Address commun- 
ications for this department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 211 
James Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





A November Club Letter 


DeaR HELP-ONE-ANOTHERS: 


Indian life has a particular appeal to children 
during the fall months. It may be due to the ap- 
proach of Thanksgiving, interwoven as it is with 
the life of the early colonists and their contact with 
the first Americans; or, it may be due to the fact 
that tie outdoors calls to that which is primitive in 
the child and he desires to live over the race life 
and reproduce the activities of barbarian days. We 
notice the primitive instincts of the child manifest- 
ing themselves in different forms; for example, one 
group of children may be hovering over a tiny 
camp fire, another may be building a tree-house, 
while still another may be furnishing their cave 
home which they have painstakingly made in the 
side of a hill. As we see these reproductions of 
race life, we realize that it is an easy matter to in- 
terest the children in the life and activities of a 
primitive people. 

In the study of the Indians, we find that the chil- 
dren are in sympathy with the early man’s occupa- 
tions. They understand his quest for food, his 
desire for shelter, his attraction to bright col- 
ors and ornaments, his love of fire, and his making 
of primitive tools. They naturally carry out the 
Indian’s activities as they read of his fishing and 
hunting, his cultivation of the Indian maize, his 
gathering of healing roots and herbs, his making of 
dyes, his gathering of wild rice, wild oats, and wild 
berries. They delight in making the pemmican, 
which consists of fresh meat, strips of fat, and ber- 
ries pounded together; and they 
enjoy puzzling over the Indian’s 
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cieties in the different states, but this is not always 
in form to present to children. I am giving a short 
list of some of the more recent stories which will be 
interesting and helpful to boys and girls in the 
study of this subject. You should be able to find 
these in any public library. 

Mewanee, the Little Indian Boy, Belle Wiley. 

Docas, the Indian Boy of Santa Clara, G. S. Snedden. 

Indian Sketches, Cornelia Hulst- 

Yellow Star, Elaine G. Eastman. (This is a story 
of an Indian girl’s life with her adopted mother. 
Her New England school days and her return as 
a government field matron to her tribe are told 
in an interesting manner.) 

Indian Heroes and Great Chieftains, C. A. Eastman. 

The Wampum Belt, or The Fairest Page in History, 
H. Butterworth. (This is a tale of William 
Penn’s treaty with the Indians.) 

White Bird, M. H. Wade. (This is a story of a red 
child and her love for a little Pilgrim.) 

Your friend, 


NELL R. FARMER. 


Club Exchange 


Miss Mary Quinn and pupils of Colton, New 
York, R. F. D. 1, would like to exchange letters 
with teachers and pupils of other schools. All let- 
ters will be answered. 

Miss Frances Harris, Toccoa, Georgia, would like 
to correspond with teachers and pupils in any state 
of the Union, in Canada and in Alaska. 

The fifth and sixth grade pupils of Mrs. Kath- 
arine Mandeville, Monroe Center, Illinois, wish to 
correspond with fifth and sixth grade pupils of 
any state of the United States or any foreign 
country. 

The third and fourth grade pupils of Miss Kath- 
leen Russell, District No. 7, Brighton, New York, 
would like to exchange letters with pupils in the 
same grades in any state in the Union. 
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Letters 


Our indian Project 


Last year my Mexican High First worked out an 
Indian project very successfully. We devoted one 
day a week for a couple of months to this project, 
and all the studies for that day centered around it. 
For reading, the children used the Hiawatha Prim- 
er and any Indian stories I could find. The lan- 
guage lessons consisted of memory work, oral com- 
position, and illustrated stories about Hiawatha 
and Indian life. In the spelling and language 
classes the children learned and used the simpler 
Indian words, canoe, squaw, papoose, wigwam, tom- 
ahawk, and many others. Their handwork was es- 
pecially interesting, as they made such a variety of 
pretty things——bows and arrows, canoes, yarn 
rugs, pottery, beads of cornstarch and salt colored 
and strung by the children, Indian paper dolls, and 
Indian scenes. Each child wore an Indian band 
with feathers in it and pretended he was an Indian. 
A photograph of the class is given herewith. The 
pupils enjoyed the work and I think they will not 
soon forget Hiawatha.—ALIce CourTNEY, Arizona. 


A Play Thanksgiving 

I am teaching a little kindergarten in the mill 
district. The children, about thirty in number, 
knew almost nothing about Thanksgiving, so on 
Monday and Tuesday I told them the stories we 
teachers tell at this time. On Wednesday I said, 
“Let’s play we are Pilgrims crossing the sea.” We 
arranged our chairs in the shape of a boat, and 
then we talked about the birds and the fishes we 
saw and how cold it was. Finally, I told the chil- 
dren that I saw the shore. Then they saw Plym- 
outh Rock and a wigwam my assistant had just set 
up. They had much fun jumping from the boat to 
the rock without falling into the water. I suggested 
to the children that they were hungry Pilgrims and 
needed to look for some corn. When they actually 
found some pop corn they were delighted, and we 
went to the big fireplace and 
popped it. Then we sent some of 





picture writing. As the children 
enter into these activities, an ex- 
cellent opportunity is afforded the 
teacher to speak of the service the 
Indian rendered to the white man 
in the early days. He taught the 
pioneers to plant the Indian corn, 
and showed them where to find 
new foods, such as the pumpkin, 
the squash, the wild turnip, the 
wild rice, and the healing herbs. 

Through Longfellow’s poem of 
Hiawatha, the teacher may bring 
out the idealism of the Indian and 
through the Indian myths and leg- 
ends he may acquaint the children 
with the Indian’s world, peopled 
as it is with heroes who defeat the 
wicked and who struggle for the 
weak and helpless. 

There is a very limited number 
of books for children dealing with 
Indian life. We have been care- 
less in preserving the Indian leg- 
ends and we have few stories of 
the pioneers. There is consider- 





able good material preserved in 
the letters and papers read before 











Arizona Children Dressed in the Indian Costumes They Made Themselves. 
(Miss Alice Courtney, Teacher) 


our men off to hunt in the woods. 
They found some Indians who had 
apples and other things to eat. 
When the Indians came in we gave 
thanks for the food. 

After school was dismissed I sat 
thinking of the happy faces of the 
children as they acted out the life 
of the Pilgrims, and I felt re- 
warded.—J. M. P., Tennessee. 


Indian Stories and Projects 

Every child’s heart thrills at 
the name of Indian. I find au- 
tumn is a splendid time to study 
this primitive people. My pupils 
read “Hiawatha,” “Two Little 
Indians,” and “Hawk-Eye”; they 
make a chart of Indian picture 
writing; they draw wigwams, ca- 
noes and Indians; and they bring 
all the Indian pictures they can 
find. The pictures—a surprisingly 
large number of them—are placed 
on burlap in the front of the room 
and afterwards made into books. 
Colored paper is used in weaving 
the Indian. baskets. 


(Continued on page 53) 
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“A Puritan Girl” 


ibute the miniature reproductions and have the children make 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—coines 


The stories of Captain John Smith and Poca- 
hontas and the capture of Daniel Boone’s daughter 
are dramatized. Very often the children will wear 
their Indian suits and make bands with different 
colored feathers for their headdress. They also 
make arrows and wooden guns for the play, work- 
ing out these projects for themselves. A child 
dressed as an Indian warrior or a squaw tells the 
story of the First Thanksgiving; then the children 
sing “John Brown Had a Little Indian.” All this 
makes an interesting program for Thanksgiving.— 
BEL BocGER MCNEELY, North Carolina. 


The Choctaw Doll 


The Choctaw doll, while providing a change in 
the type of figures used on the sand table, is still 
simple enough to be made by children. The only 
materials necessary are a clothespin, a piece of can- 
ton flannel about eight inches square, thick black 
worsted, a few small white feathers, cardboard, and 
water colors. 

Figure 1 shows the clothespin, which is whittled 
away to form the feet of the doll as shown in Fig- 
ure 2. The arms are next cut from cardboard as 
shown in Figure 8. Then the clothespin and card- 
board arms are tinted to resemble the skin of an 
Indian. This color may be obtained by mixing a 
concentrated solution of the colors used, thus mak- 
ing a flesh tint. The feet are painted a dark brown 
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to represent moccasins. When the paint is dry, a 
thread is passed through the tops of the arms. 
This thread is fastened tightly around the neck of 
the doll (Figure 4). The face is then drawn with 
pen and ink, as shown in Figure 5. 

The doll is now ready to be dressed. The trou- 
sers are cut by the pattern shown in Figure 6. The 
seams on the inner side of the legs are sewed, and 
then the trousers are turned right side out. Two 
strips of goods about half an inch wide and an inch 
and a half long are cut to represent fringe. These 
strips are caught in the outer seams. The trousers 
are then placed on the doll and fastened by means 
of a drawing string passed through the top. The 
blouse is cut as shown in Figure 7, the bottom being 
slit to represent fringe. The neck is cut just large 
enough to allow the head of the doll to be forced 
through. The blouse is first placed on the doll and 
then caught with thread as indicated in the figure. 
A few drops of water color, if placed on the front of 
the blouse, will give the appearance of gay em- 
broideries. 

The worsted is now cut into strands about five 
inches long and fastened on the top and back of the 
head of the doll with paste, as shown in Figure 8, 
one strand being placed close to the next. When 
the paste is dry, the worsted is drawn to the front 
and braided, the ends of the braids being fastened 
with bright cord. The headdress is made by wind- 
ing thread around the head of the doll and sticking 





The 


the small white feathers under the thread. 
completed doll is ‘shown in Figure 9. 

The doll could be adapted for use in any locality 
by using the distinctive costume of the Indians of 
that locality—RutTH C. Proctor, Louisiana. 


Our Carnival Project 


This is the project we worked out in my class of 
boys and girls from the third to the fifth grades. 
New Orleans celebrates Carnival annually. Every 
one from the two-year-old to the aged goes mad 
with the spirit of Carnival. The children talk a 
great deal about it at school, and this is what made 
me think suddenly one day, “Why not let them have 
a miniature parade?” In order that this project 
might be instructive as well as entertaining, I de- 
cided that we would correlate it with the study of 
geography. I spoke to the children about it, and 
they were ready to begin at once. 

At recess, Sam, whose father has a dry goods 
store, secured the help of three other boys in the 
class in bringing boxes for our small floats. Then 
I arranged the children in groups which were to 
work together according to their stage of advance- 
ment in geography. The whole parade was to rep- 
resent “Our Country.” Each float was to repre- 
sent a section of the United States,—one float rep- 
resenting Alaska, another, our island possessions, 
etc. Each float was to show the most important 

(Continued on page 74) 
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CHOCTAW DOLL PATTERN 


DESIGNED BY RUTH PROCTOR 
See Above Description 
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Fig 6. 
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For These, Thy Mercies 
By Julia M. Martin 


(It is the month of February, 1631. 
In their first rude New England home, 
the Penderbodys, a Puritan family, are 
preparing for their breakfast. Good- 
man Penderbody is using a towel be- 
side a tin basin that stands on a stump 
within the room. Nathan Penderbody, 
his brother, is rolling down his flannel 
shirt sleeves. Master Dick is ready to 
respond to the breakfast call. Dame 
Penelope Penderbody, a woman whose 
matronly face beams softly, and little 
Prudy, are carrying deep, steaming 
bowls to the pine table.) 





Dame Penelope—Come, dear ones, 
we must have our breakfast now. 

(They seat themselves and for a 
moment silently bow their heads.) 


Master Dick—Oh, Mother, tell me 
what is on the crane! I never sniffed 
an odor half so good. 

Prudy—Mother and I won’t tell you, 
will we, Mother? 

Dame Penelope—I think we'll keep 
our secret, Dick, till noon. 

Dick—It makes me feel as hungry 
as a bear. ; 

Unele Nathan Penderbody — 
What kind of speech is that? How 
can you know how hungry bears are? 
What’s the world becoming, when chil- 
dren can’t speak English any more? 

Dick (aside to Prudy)—I know that 
one bear sounds as if he’s hungry. 

Dame Penelope—A bowl of acorn 
mush this morning, Uncle? Try it. 
Or will you only have the stew? 

(Uncle Penderbody accepts it, with 
a wry face. Dick eats his heartily.) 

Dick—My, but I’m glad the ship’s in 
port at last! I am so tired of clams 
and acorns, Mother, my appetite is 
nearly gone. 


Dame Penelope (smiling) — Not 
quite, though. 
Dick—Then that’s because you 


thought of many ways to cook them, 
even after other women were just too 
sick of cooking them to try. My! 
that’s a tempting odor from the crane! 
I knew that when the ship got in from 
Bristol Mother would make us some- 
thing awful good. 

Dame Penelope (anxiously, as if to 
prevent another eruption on Uncle 
Penderbody’s part) —“Very” good, 
son. 

Dick—Yes, very good, I meant. 

Uncle Penderbody—The world is 
surely coming to the dogs. Where 
does he learn that mutilated English? 


Dick—Got it from Dutchmen, Un- 
cle, I’m afraid. 
Dame Penelope—Now that they 


only hear their mother tongue, Uncle, 
we hope they soon will speak it nicely. 
That is a reason, too, for being thank- 
ful we’re here, at far-off Massachu- 
setts Bay, though Holland was a very 
pleasant land. 

Uncle Penderbody—I have no use 
for Dutchmen. But I must say we 
chose a bleak and barren spot to come 


Goodman Penderbody—The soil is 
very stony, but we hope, after another 
season, nevermore to be reduced to 
fare, week in, week out, on clams and 
acorns only. Don’t we, Mother? 

Dame Penelope—I trust we shall 
not. Still, we must be thankful that 
clams were so nutritious, while the 
acorns prevented us from growing ill 
on shellfish, And both were very 
plentiful, praise God! 

Dick—That’s Mother! 

Uncle Penderbody—Boy, you mean 
that observation was very character- 
istic of your mether, because she is a 
very pious woman. 

Dick (his face brightening as he 
glances at Dame Penelope)—Yes, and 
the jolliest, sweetest one alive! 
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Uncle Penderbody (severely) —A 
very disrespectful way of speaking of 
one’s maternal parent, Master Richard. 

Dame Penelope (quietly)—This is 
our last meal of the clams and acorns; 
to-morrow we shall have some wheaten 
loaves. 

Uncle Penderbody (peevishly)—It 
seems to me they’re taking time 
enough in getting those provisions off 
the ship. They might unload the flour 
barrels first. 

Prudy—Uncle, you haven’t sniffed 
the—I won’t tell what—that I am 
helping Mother cook to-day. But very 
soon you’ll catch the spicy odor, and 
have to smile at thoughts of what 
we’re cooking. 

Dick—Whatever’s in the kettle sure 
smells good. 

Uncle Penderbody—It surely smells 
good, you mean, young man. 

Dick—Yes sir. (Aside to Prudy) 
He did admit that something’s good. 

Prudy—Dicky would like to have it 
served this morning. We know him, 
don’t we, Mother? 

Uncle  Penderbody — “Dicky”! 
“Dicky”! What kind of name is that 
to give your brother? Richard’s his 
name. Why don’t you call him that? 

Dick—Whatever ’tis that’s cooking 
in the kettle, spices are in it; vinegar, 
too. I smell ’em. That part of the 
cargo must have been unloaded. I 
wonder if the stuff that’s on the crane 
might not be good on acorn mush. Eh, 
Mother? 

Prudy—Oh, Dicky, no—it isn’t good 
as yet. We have to add the—some- 
thing—we won’t tell what; something 
extremely nice, that’s on the ship. 

Uncle Penderbody—How do _ you 
know it’s not good yet? Been tastin’? 

Prudy—tThe littlest bit. I made an 
awful face. 

Uncle Penderbody—Youngsters are 
getting bolder every day. 

Goodman Penderbody — The 
does hold out a pleasant promise. 

Uncle Penderbody— Hm! —mince- 
meat made with clams—it might be 
good, 


odor 





Prudy (impulsively, in disappoint- 
ment)—Oh, Dicky, now you know! 

Uncle Penderbody—As for myself, 
I like my mincemeat not too strong 
with spices. 

Prudy—Oh, but when all the clams 
are added, Uncle, and when we add 
the currants from the ship it won’t 
taste half so strong with spice as now. 

Dick (to Prudy)—I wonder how he 
knew it tasted strong? Uncles are 
getting bolder every day! 

Uncle Penderbody (to Goodman 
Penderbody)—John, I don’t see your 
fowling piece around. 

Goodman Penderbody—I loaned it to 
a sailor yester ev’ning. 

Uncle Penderbody—Must be a fool- 
ish fellow who supposes he can bring 
down a game bird hereabout, when 
we’ve been forced to live on clam all 
winter. 

Goodman Penderbody—I told him 
all the fowl had been exhausted during 
the meager winter. 

Uncle Penderbody—Well, ’tis likely 
you'll never see our fowling piece 
again. These sailors be a rough and 
doubtful class. 

Goodman Penderbody—The man 
was sick of salted meat and sea food. 
I couldn’t fail to sympathize, you see. 

Uncle Penderbody—I'll venture that 
you furnished him with powder! 

Goodman Penderbody—Oh, yes, I let 
him have a round or two. 

Uncle Penderbody—I wouldn’t trust 
a penny with a sailor. 

Dame Penelope (gently)—A penny, 
no; but—bread upon the waters? 

(All are reverently silent a mo- 
ment.) 

Dame Penelope (in a low voice)— 
Prudy, was that a knock upon the 
door? 

Prudy (at the door)—Oh, Brother, 
come and see it! Come and help me! 

(She is tugging into the door by its 
feet a turkey, in the feather.) 

Goodman Penderbody — What!—he 
secured one? Mammoth fellow, too! 





The Puritans’ Psalm 


1. Praise ye _ the 


2. Oh, praise Him for his 


Lord; Praise God 
acts, 





St. Thomas S. M. 


of ho - li - ness. 
mag-nif - i - cent. 


In His place 


That be 


a 










3 
With trumpet praise ye Him, 
That gives a sound so hye, 
And do ye praise Him with the harp 
And sounding psalterye. 


4 
With timbrel and with flute 
Praise unto Him give ye; 
With organ and stringed instruments 
Praised by you let Him be. 


Oh, praise Him in the fir-ma-ment Of 
And praise ye Him ac - cord - ing to 





His great might - i - ness. 
His great - ness_ ex - cel - lent. 


ie 
2. 






5 
Upon the loud cymballs 
Unto Him give ye praise; 
Upon the cymballs praise ye Him, 
Which hye their sound do raise. 


6 
Let everything to which 
The Lord doth breath afford 
The praises of the Lord give forth. 
Oh, do ye praise the Lord! 
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Dick—And left it here for us! Why, 
he’s a prince! 

(Goodman Penderbody finds his 
fowling piece leaning against the door 
casing.) 

Uncle Penderbody—Hm! Mince- 
meat made with turkey might be bet- 
ter than any made of clam would. 
But I must say I never heard of either 
of them, though. 

Goodman Penderbody— But _ this 
great bird’s too much to take, for 
lending merely a couple of rounds of 
ammunition. 

Uncle Penderbody—Bah! not an 
ounce too much. It didn’t cost the 
sailor anything—not even powder! 
He had his sport, and you have your 
wild turkey. Lucky you are if you 
don’t yet discover he left your fowling 
piece outside all night and got it 
rusted. 

Goodman Penderbody—No, it’s un- 
impaired. 

Prudy—I think it must have been 
our mother’s smile, yesterday when he 
came to get the matchlock, that made 
the sailor do so kind a thing. 

Dick (aside, to Prudy)—You think 
so? Or it might have been our uncle’s. 

(Uncle Penderbody’s face, at this 
moment, is intensely sour.) 

Goodman Penderbody—Well, Moth- 
er, could we ask him in to dinner? No 
turkeys had been seen since last Oc- 
tober, and this one must have given 
him a chase. I don’t feel right in tak- 
ing all the bird. 

Dame Penelope—Leaven was in the 
bread upon the waters! Yes, ask him, 
Father. Shall we sing our psalm? 

(All gather again about the break- 
fast table and as the curtain falls in 
unison sing the hymn given herewith.) 


Zebulon Zachary Drew 
By Delia A. Heywood 


Little lad Zebulon Zachary Drew 

Sat in the high-backed family pew 

ee, and bobbing his curly, brown 

ea 

— "no word that the minister 
said. 

Even a tap from his grandmother’s fan 

Failed to awake the small Puritan 
man. 

Ah! Something creepy crawled over 

his face. 

’Twas the tithing-man’s brush; what a 
disgrace! : 

Zebulon, then, with fierce, burning 
shame 

In his heart, and his cheeks all aflame 

Held up his head, and fixed his bright 
eyes 

On the parson. He thought, “I'll sur- 
prise 


Grandmother and all by repeating a 


ot 
That the minister says and maybe 
they’ll not 
Scold me to-night for being so bad.” 
But oh, alas! for the Puritan lad! 
For when he heard the good minister 


say 
“Heaven, my friends, is one long Sab- 
bath Day,” 


Poor _— Zebulon breathed a deep 
sigh. 
“Dreadful, how dreadful, it must be to 


ie! 
Oh, I do hope to live till I’m old 
Ere I’m called up to the City of 
Gold!”— 
Said to himself with the woefulest rue 
Poor little Zebulon Zachary Drew. 


A Prayer of Thanks 


Heavenly Father 
Now we thank thee 
For ig ony one and all; 
e are thankful 
That Thou lovest 
All thy children, great and small. 
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Robert Louis Stevenson’s Land 
of Play 


By Elizabeth Locke 


(Robert Louis Stevenson’s birthday is Novem- 
ber 13th. He was born in 1850.) 
Arranged for tableaux, 

and a song. 
Time of presentation—25 minutes. 
Suitable for second, third and fourth 
grades. 
Stage setting—Large picture frame 
behind drawing curtains. 
Characters— 

Children in tableaux, twenty, more 

or less. 

Children to draw curtains, two. 

Children at extreme end of cur- 

tains, two. 


recitations 





The following sentences are recited 
by the two children at extreme ends of 
curtains and the children drawing cur- 
tains, alternately. 
1st Child at End—Robert Louis Ste- 
venson wrote many poems for 
children. 

2nd Child at End—In these poems he 
tells what he did when he was a 
child 

1st Child in Center—Robert Louis 
Stevenson says: 

“As from the house your mother sees 

You playing around the garden 

trees, 

So you may see if you will look 

Through the windows of this book, 

Another child, far, far away, 

And in another garden, play.” 
2nd Child in Center— 

“But do not think you can at all, 

By knocking on the window, call 

That child to hear you. He, intent, 

Is all on his play-business bent. 

He does not hear; he will not look, 

Nor yet be lured out of this book.” 


(Curtains open.) 


1st TABLEAU 

Child in costume appropriate for 
seashore, with pail and shovel, recites 
“At the Seaside,” from Stevenson’s 
Child’s Garden of Verses. All the 
other poem references are to the same 
collection, which may be had in the In- 
structor Literature Series (No. 152). 
(Curtains close and after an interval 

open.) 


2ND TABLEAU 
Child in costume appropriate for 
rain, with umbrella opened, recites 
“Rain.” 
(Curtains close.) 
1st Child at End—Robert Louis Stev- 
enson had no brothers or sisters 
but he had a dear mother and a 
kind nurse. The little boy liked to 
“pretend” and he made up many 
games. 
(Curtains open.) 


38RD TABLEAU 
Child dressed as Indian Scout carry- 
ing gun, and bringing in “action of 
prowling,” recites “The Land of Story- 
books.” 


(Curtains close and then open.) 


4TH TABLEAU 


Child in position to imitate swing- 
ing, making swinging motion with 
arms, recites “The Swing.” 


(Curtains close and then open.) 


5TH TABLEAU 


Child bending over, playing with toy 
boats, i in costume appropriate for wad- 
Ing in brook, recites “Where Go the 
Boats.” 

(Curtains close.) 
2nd Child at End—Robert Louis Stev- 
enson had many cousins to play 
with. They had great fun at their 
grandfather’s farm. 


(Curtains open.) 





6TH TABLEAU 

Six children march in. One child 
plays upon comb; one wears Highland 
bonnet; one (a boy) beats drum; one 
carries banner made from napkin; 
one as captain (a girl); one small 
child at rear (boy). Captain brings 
parade to halt and recites, pointing to 
characters, “Marching Song.” 


(Curtains close and then open.) 


7TH TABLEAU 
Several children imitating actions of 
wind, sing “The Wind” in Modern 
Music Series Primer (Eleanor Smith). 
(Curtains close.) 
1st Child in Center—When the sum- 
mer was over, the cousins went 
away and Louis, as he was called, 
returned to his city home. They 
all hated to leave the dear old 
farm. 
(Curtains open.) 


8TH TABLEAU 
_ Four children, all dressed for travel- 
ing, hats on, with bags in hand. Each 
child recites one stanza of “Farewell 





to the Farm,” kissing hand and wav- 
ing while saying last line of stanza. 
All kiss hands and wave when last 
stanza is recited. 
(Curtains close.) 
2nd Child in Center—Robert Louis 
Stevenson was always happy. 
(Curtains open.) 


9TH TABLEAU 


Child with appearance of joy and 
happiness recites “A Good Boy.” 


(Curtains close end then open.) 


10TH TABLEAU 


Child dressed in night clothes carry- 
ing candle in candlestick, recites, “Bed 
in. Summer.” This child remains 
standing, with curtains still open, 
while next two children recite. 

Ist Child at End— 

“When the golden day is done, 

Through the closing portal, 

Child and garden, flower and sun, 

Vanish all things mortal.” 
(Curtains close very slowly while next 

child recites.) 





Five Brave Little Indians. 
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We can hunt the deer 
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in the for- est, And the wolves and the bears you see, 

















With our tom - a-hawks we kill them, For brave lit- tle In-dians are we. 


Laughing Song. 


Giapys Drumm. 
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ha, ha, See the In-dians run; 
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Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, 


ha, They’re brave as brave can _ be, 
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Ha, ha, ha, a ha, ha, 


ha, ha, When they’ re be-hind a tree. 


DIRECTIONS 


Five boys, dressed as Indians and carrying tomahawks (made of cardboard 
and colored with yellow crayon), form in line at rear of room and march to 
front as children in their seats beat time with their fists on “tom-toms” 


(desks). 


circle and sing ‘‘Five Brave Little Indians.” 
heard at side and ten girls enter, clapping hands. 
They run wildly around, finally hiding behind a tree (teacher’s desk). 
"As they sing, Indians steal away softly 


sing “Laughing Song.” 


stooping so they can just be seen above the desks. 


Indians give war dance, flourishing tomahawks, then form in semi- 


At the end of the song a noise is 
Indians become frightened. 
Girls 
to their seats, 
Each Indian waits until 


the one ahead of him has reached his seat before leaving hiding place. 
In the Indians’ song, when they reach the line “With our tomahawks we 


kill them,” they point tomahawks at audience. 


When the girls sing ‘Ha, ha, 


ha,” etc., they put hands on hips and bend forward as they laugh. 








“As the blinding shadows fall, 
As the rays diminish, 

Under evening’s cloak, they all 
Roll away and vanish.” 


(Curtains entirely closed as the word 
“vanish” is spoken.) 
[Book rights reserved] 


Ten Little Indians 
By Louise B. Jennings 


(Ten small boys dressed as Indians recite first 
stanza.) 


We are ten little Indians, 
Come to visit the Pilgrims, 
At their first Thanksgiving 
Three hundred years ago— 
(All standing in line sing. Tune: 
“John Brown Had a Little Indian.’’) 


One little, two little, three little In- 
dians, 

Four little, five little, six little Indians, 

Seven little, eight little, nine little In- 
dians— 

Ten little Indian boys! 

(As they start to sing “one,” etce., 
all run around in circle, then all kneel 
and aim with bows and arrows. 
Others remain kneeling when tenth 
Indian gets up and runs to seat, fol- 


lowed by ninth, eighth, ete. while they 

sing) — 

Ten little, nine little, eight little In- 
dians, 

Seven little, six little, five little In- 
dians, 

Four little, three little, two little In- 
dians, 


One little Indian boy! 

(Last boy gives Indian whoop as 
he runs to seat.) 

When I used this in my third grade 
last year, most of the children made 
their own costumes. The first boy, 
whom we called the chief, had a child’s 
Indian suit. For some we _ sewed 
fringe made of colored cloth down the 
outer seam of their overalls. This, 
with a bit of the fringe around the 
neck, answered very well. A _ head 
band of colored cloth or a ribbon, with 
chicken or turkey feathers sewed on 
the inside, and tied in back, may be 
added. Many boys either have or can 
easily borrow an Indian suit. We 
used goldenrod stalks for arrows and 
the boys made their own bows. 


A Few Charades 
By Charles Nevers Holmes 


(1) Srar-Boarp 
My First we see on cloudless night, 
My Next is timber or a table, 
My Whole is always on the right;— 
Now you can guess it, if you’re able! 


(2) DuUMB-BELL 
My First is silent—mute and mum,— 
My Second should possess a tongue, 
My Whole is in gymnasium, 
And since it’s mute it ne’er has rung. 


(3) DAy-BREAK 
My First returns when night has gone, 
My Second rimes with words like 
“flake,” 
And if we rise at “peep of dawn,” 
We'll see my gleaming Whole awake. 


(4) Heap-LiGHT 
My First has earg;“mouth, nose and 
sight, 
My Second shines from sparkling 
star, 
My Whole gleams suddenly at night 
On some approaching auto-car. 


(5) BASE-BALL 
My First is foundation, my Second a 
sphere, 
My Whole is a game, and my Answer 
is clear. 


(6) SuN-LIGHT 


My First begins the day, 

My Second ends the night, 
When clouds are far away 

My Whole is warm and bright. 
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Heroic Dead 
By John Goadby Gregory 


Their lives were short, but richly 
spent, 
To all mankind’s avail. 
Their country called them, and they 
went, 


That Freedom might not fail. 


Where Fate took forms men’s minds 
abhor, 
Through gas that poisoned breath, 
They marched along the roads of war 
And found the fields of death. 
Young, stalwart, “Yankee” 
braves, 
They stopped the foe’s advance. 
With little crosses on their graves, 
They lie at rest in France. 


eager 


They Fought for You 
By Minnie E. Hays 


Soldiers in homespun, 
Soldiers in blue, 
Soldiers in khaki, 
All fought for you. 
Soldiers of fortune, 
With Fortune’s hands bring 
Field flowers and home flowers— 
A glad offering 
For those who on battlefields 
Suffered and bled. 
Honor the soldiers, 
Living or dead. 
Soldiers in homespun, 
Soldiers in blue, 
Soldiers in khaki, 
All fought for you. 


Stanzas on Freedom 
By James Russell Lowell 


Is true Freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake, 
And, with leathern hearts, forget 
That we owe mankind a debt? 
No! true freedom is to share 
All the chains our brothers wear 
And, with heart and hand, to be 
Earnest to make others free! 


They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak; 

They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they needs must think: 
They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three. 


Housemates 


By Jessie M. Helton 


(An Armistice Day Exercise for 5 Children— 
2 Girls and 3 Boys.) 


CHARACTERS 
Thrift (girl) Education (boy) 
Industry (boy) Love (small girl) 
War (large boy) 


(The first four characters named 
wear headbands with their names 
printed on them in large letters. War 
is dressed to represent a soldier, with 
helmet, shield and sword. On his 
breastplate his name is inscribed. If 
desired a group of pupils may respond 
“Yes,” to the question of the first four 
speakers and an emphatic “No!” to 
War’s question.) 

Thrift—I am Thrift. I provide 
plenty. I make people happy and con- 
tented. I stamp out waste and pov- 
erty. Want and hunger, cold and des- 
pair cannot live where I am. Do you 
want me to live with you? 

Industry—I am Industry. I make 
the clothes you wear. I build the 
houses in which you live. I raise the 
food you eat. I construct stores and 
banks. I provide you with money. I 


give you time in which to play. Do 

you want me to live with you? 
Education—I am_ Education. I 

build schools and colleges. I lighten 


your load. I touch you with my wand 





and open many magic windows 
through which you may look and see ; 


the beauties and wonders of the world. 
Do you want me to live with you? 


Love—I am Love. I fly over all the | 
world. I enter the hearts of people 
and bring to them joy and sunshine, 
peace and happiness. Do you want me 
to live with you? 

War (stalks noisily in and speaks 
gruffly)—I am War. I destroy more 
in one day than Thrift (points to 
Thrift) can save in many years. I 
burn up all that Industry (points) 
builds. I eat up all of your food. I 
steal all of your money. I wipe out 
Education (sweeping motion of arm 
toward Education) ; I kill Love 
(downward motion of arm over Love’s 
head); and I bring Death and Deso- 
lation wherever I go. (Loudly) Do 
you want me to live with you? 


No Red Without the White and 
Blue 
By Ernest E. Cole 


There’s no other land like my land, 
Beneath the shining sun; 

There’s no other flag like my flag, 
In all the world—not one; 

One land, one tongue and one people, 
To one flag loyal, true— 

No red shall wave o’er my fair land 
Without the white and blue. 


There’s grandeur in my land’s moun- 
tains, 

Contentment in her vales; 

There’s wealth in her broad prairies, 
There’s freedom in her gales; 

In my land all men are equal, 
Her flag proclaims it, too— 

No red shall wave o’er my fair land 
Without the white and blue. 


eo majesty in “Old Glory,” 
Hope in each stripe and star; 
/It heralds freedom, omy da 
To nations near and far; 
| Unsullied and triumphant, 
| Glorified she floats anew— 
‘No red shall wave o’er my fair land 
Without the white and blue. 


“Over There’ and “Over Here’”’ 
By Elizabeth Purdy Hali 


“Over there” our boys were heroes, 
And we gloried in their fight; 
While they faced the guns of Boche 
foes 
We were cheering with our might. 
“Over here’ they’re just plain Yan- 
kees 
And they think that we forget, 
But though tardy with our “Thank 
ye’s” 
We are boasting of them yet. 


“Over there” they fought for glory, 
Each was strengthened by the rest; 
“Over here’”’—another story,— 
Each alone must do his best; 
“Over here’”’ they strive for places, 
And they think we do not care, 
Yet we love their earnest faces, 
“Over here” as “Over there.” 


Then why do we never speak it,— 
Say “They did our part in France,’ 
And, since rightfully they seek it, 
Give them, here, a fighting chance; 
Show our hearts by loyal dealing— 
They, to us, are still most dear; 
Tell the gratitude we’re feeling, 


Prove we’re glad they’re “Over 





here’’? 





Primary Pupils in an Armistice Day Celebration, Representing 
the Navy, the Red Cross, and the Army 





He Leads To-Day 
By C. B. Galbreath 


Written in commemoration of the burial of 
the unknown American soldier in Arling‘on 
Cemetery, Washington, D. C., on Armistice Day, 
November 11, 1921. 

Since first this continent emerged 

From recordless abyss 
And hill and valley welcomed man 

To test of pain and bliss, 

America has never seen 

A funeral like this. 


A solemn hush pervades the land; 
No more the anvil rings; 

The loom its drowsy tune has lost 
Among the silent strings, 

While Traffic reins his iron steed 
And folds his eagle wings. 


Tears and eternal love for thee, 
Thou nameless wreck of clay; 
The Great Republic brings a wreath 

Of rosemary and bay, 
And kindred of the martyred dead 
Shall weep for thee to-day. 


Above the tumult and the storm, 
The noxious fume and flame, 

Thy spirit rose to realms serene, 
The acme bound of fame ;— 

He gave his Country most who died 
For her and lost his name. 


By this sad flag that sways in air 
For all thy comrades slain, 

By crosses that the world must bear, 
When Hate and Carnage reign, 

Above thy hallowed bier we swear 
Thou hast not died in vain. 


Their Secret 
By Phila Butler Bowman 
Thanksgiving Day at Grandma’s 


ouse 
Is just the jolliest thing; 

She lets you wander everywhere, 
She treats you like a king. 


She asks you what you like the best, 
As though you were a man; 

She doesn’t say, “Not good for you,” 
She says, “Eat all you can.” 


'She says, “He’s like his father,” 


And then her voice grows low 
And trembles just a little— 
I wonder why ’tis so. 


For Father always laughs at this, 
And presses Grandma’s hand, 
Till she smiles back so happily, 

I guess they understand. 


Points of View 
By Abbie Farwell Brown 
(An exercise for a boy and a girl.) 
I 
I’m thankful for so many things 
’Tis hard to name them all: 


I’m glad that I am not grown up, 
But still am nice and small. 


I’m thankful that I live to-day, 
And not long, long ago 

Before my dear mamma was born, 
And all the friends I know. 


I’m thankful for my little pets, 
For every doll and toy. 

And, oh, I’m thankful I’m a girl, 
And not a horrid boy! 


II 


I’m thankful that it doesn’t rain, 
So I can go and play; 

I’m thankful that I’m growing big, 
And bigger every day. 


I’m thankful for a holiday, 
For football, dogs, and skates, 
For candy and all sorts of things, 
For our United States. 


I’m thankful for my rubber boots 
And that my hair won’t curl. 
And, oh, I’m thankful every day 











That 1 am not a girl! 
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Something to Be Thankful For 
By Clara J. Denton 
I’m glad that I am not to-day 
A chicken or a goose, 
Or any other sort of bird 
That is of any use. 


Thanksgiving 
By Cora Allen 


November skies are gray and drear, 
November winds are sighing, 

November grass is brown and sere, 
November leaves are dying. 


The corn is gone from vale and hill, 
The birds have ceased their calling, 

The trees are bare, the brook is still, 
The old brown leaves are falling. 


I’d rather be a little girl, 
Although ’tis very true, 
| The things I do not like at all, 
I’m often made to do. 
/ les are stored in box and bin, 
oye the house is humming, I’d rather eat some turkey than 
‘the nuts are gathered, the pumpkins To be one, thick and fat, 
in,— And so, with all my heart, to-day, 
Thanksgiving Day is coming! I’ll thankful be for that. 











Dedicated to Lieutenant Ebert E. Boylan, A. E. F. 


Great Guard of the U.S.A. 


MARGARET MANORA BOYLAN. 
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Maestoso marziale. 





1. Shestandsunmoved in theharbor there, Great Guard of Liberty! 
2. When war’s wild tumult rends the land, She ris-es strong and true, 

















flam-ing torch she holds on high That all the world may see! She 
tec-tor of our col- ors rare, The Red,the White,the Blue; And 
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pleads for jus - tice, peace, and right, For true De-moc-ra- cy, A 
when in peace she views the world, Triumphant, just, and brave, On 
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| Well, 
| And say, oh, boy! but we have fun. 





- A Good American 
By Lena B. Ellingwood 
I want to be a healthy child, 
To grow up straight and strong, 
And I must do the best I can 
To help the work along. 


The Radio | 
By Pauline More Wetzel 


When there were errands to be done, | 
I’ve been the one to leave my fun 
About a million times a day; | 
“Oh, please,” [’'d hear my brother say, | 
“Send Jimmie, Mother. I can’t go. 
I’m working on my Radio.” I need to exercise each day, 

And breathe the pure, fresh air; 
To keep my mind and body clean 

Must always be my care. 


He had no time to take a hike. | 
He’d let me ride his brand-new bike. | 
I took his books with perfect freedom, | 
And magazines. He didn’t read ’em. | 
The only thing he read, you know, 
Was—How To Make A Radio. 


I mean to do the best I can 
In work as well as play, 
And then a useful citizen 
I’ll grow to be, some day. 
Sometimes he’d hardly stop to eat, 
In haste to get the thing complete. 
The stuff he’d talk! You never} 
heard— 
Always a-springing some new word. 
Why, he’d cut out a movie show 
To work upon that Radio. 


A Thanksgiving Hymn 
By Mary Mapes Dodge 
(Concert Recitation) 
For the fruits upon the tree, 
|For the birds that sing of Thee, 
| For the earth in beauty drest, 
| Father, Mother, and the rest, 
|For Thy precious loving care, 
For Thy bounty everywhere, 
Father, we thank Thee! 
| Father, we thank Thee, 
Father in Heaven, we thank Thee! 


now at last, the thing is done. 


We hear a concert every day, 
And things a thousand miles away. 
And I’ve told all the folks I know, 
“My Brother’s made a Radio.” 
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Sig-nal a- far, freedom’sbrightstar, Lib- er - ty, jus - tice, right! 





Keep- er of free-dom’s land!—Land for which we pray! 
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A Play Upon Words 


By Mary Camilla McKim 
Calvert School, Baltimore, Md. 


CHARACTERS 


Patsy Mr. Dick Tionary 
Parts of Speech 

Mrs. Noun Mr. Verb 

Pro Noun Ad Verb 


Miss Adjective Pre Position 
Miss Article Con Junction 
Mr. Interjection 


Punctuation Marks 
Question Mark 


COSTUMES 

Patsy is a little schoolgirl. Dick 
Tionary, who wears glasses, is sand- 
wiched between two cardboard covers 
made to represent some well-known 
dictionary. The other characters wear 
about their necks placards (their “vis- 
iting cards”) stating their names. 
They may also dress in grown-up 
clothes. 

Act I 


(Enter Patsy.) 

Patsy—I’ve just moved into Sen- 
tence City in the State of Grammar 
and all my new neighbors here on 
Speech Street are so strange and un- 
familiar. How shall I ever learn to 
recognize them all? Oh, how can I 
ever express my feelings? 

(Enter Dick Tionary, who bows to 
Patsy.) 

Dick Tionary—Maybe I can _ help 
you. My name is Dick Tionary and 
my Mother Tongue and I know all 
about every Part of Speech Street. 
Why, I have a good word for every- 
body in it. Let’s give a party and I'll 
introduce you to them all. 

Patsy (clapping her hands)—That’s 
a splendid idea! Thank you so much, 
Mr. Dick Tionary. We'll tell them all 
to come and wear their visiting cards 
so that I shall not make any mistakes 
in their names. (Both ewit.) 


Act II 

(Enter Patsy and Dick Tionary, 
taking their places on opposite sides 
of the stage. Enter Mrs. Noun and 
Pro Noun together.) 

Mrs. Noun (bowing to Patsy)—So 
this is Patsy. I am Mrs. Noun. You 
may call me any person, place or thing 
you like—lady, Baltimore, chatterbow, 
table, desk or chair—I’m used to being 
called names. Some people think I’m 
common but really, my dear, ’m a 
very proper person! Do let me intro- 
duce you to my daughter, Pro Noun. 
She is a very hard worker and does 
lots for me. 

Patsy—Oh, Pro Noun, will you let 
me be your friend and show me how 
you help your mother? 

Pro Noun—1? Oh, I only take her 
place when she has done too much. 
(Pointing to others.) She, he and J, 
in fact we, are very glad you've come 
to Speech Street. You look so jolly! 

Patsy—That’s rather personal, Pro 
Noun, isn’t it? 

Pro Noun—Well, I must be demon- 
strative sometimes. (Enter Miss Ad- 
jective.) Oh, here is Miss Adjective. 

Miss Adjective (throwing her arms 
about Patsy)—Ah, my dear! sweet! 
adorable! little! new neighbor! Of 
course! I was just telling Dick Tion- 
ary how important he is. We all have 
to refer to him. He is bound to con- 
tain the latest word on everything. 
But he says you want to know all the 
parts of Speech Street, so I am the 
very person for you! The way I can 
describe people, places or things is 
marvelous! Just ask Mrs. Noun. I 
can usually be put ahead of her in any 
group of words. 

(Enter Mr. Verb and Ad Verb.) 


Period 


Mr. Verb (pompously) —Is this 
Patsy? This is Mr. Verb. You have 
come to a very interesting city. I—ah 


—TI may say that J am one of the most 
important citizens 


of it. Sentence 





City can’t get along without me, if I 
do say so. I come, go, talk, eat, sleep, 
play and also tell everybody else what 
to do. 

Ad Verb—Yes, My father is abso- 
lutely right! 

Patsy—Who are you? 

Ad Verb—Oh, I’m Ad Verb. I just 
go around quietly and limit some of 
my father’s activities or add to others. 
Sometimes I help Miss Adjective out a 
bit, too. People often make mistakes 
about me and misuse me. In fact, I 
am very badly treated! I feel so ab- 
breviated when they leave me without 
my LY. Simply dreadfully! 

Patsy—I promise I shan’t. 

(Enter Miss Article.) 

Dick Tionary—Patsy, here is just 
the Article for you. There are only 
three of this family which now lives 
with Miss Adjective. Allow me to 
present Miss A 

Patsy—Oh, you are very familiar! 
I’ve often seen you. 

Miss Article—Yes, doubtless you 
have, but for goodness’ sake, don’t get 
me mixed with my sister An. She al- 
ways walks before a vowel. I never 
do. My other sister The is not at all 
particular in that way. 

Patsy—Mr. Dick Tionary, who is 
that short person over there? 

Dick Tionary—That is Pre Position. 
She’s always putting people in their 
places. Oh, Pre! This is Patsy, our 
new neighbor. 

(Enter Pre Position. Shakes 
with Patsy.) 

Patsy— How do you do? 

Pre Position (haughtily with hurt 
feelings) —Off and on, thank you. I 
never like to be left wntil the end, or 
on end either, do you? By, neav, 
around or before but never at the end 
of any group of words. Why didn’t 
you speak to, of or about me sooner? 


hands 


(Enter Conjunction, wearily.) 
Dick Tionary—Do you see _ this 
weary-looking little man? His chil- 


dren overwork him. All school chil- 
dren do, too. 

Conjunction (bowing) — I guess 
you’ve often seen a railway junction. 

Patsy—Yes indeed. It’s where the 
different train tracks meet. 

Conjunction—Well, that’s just what 
I do; keep track of every train of 
thought and express all the best ones, 
but if the cars won’t hitch together be- 
cause the trains are not similar, then I 
am of no use. I must connect to live 
up to the name of Con Junction. 

(Enter Mr. Interjection with a leap 
and bound, swinging his cap in the 
air.) 

Interjection—Aha! At last I have 
found you! (Pro Noun steps on his 
foot.) Ouch! That girl just stepped 
on my foot! Alas! I am so tender 
and sensitive! The slightest thing 
makes me ‘express myself in vivid lan- 
guage. Hurrah for our new friend, 
Patsy! 

Everybody—Hurrah! 

(Enter Period.) 

Period—What is all this noise? I 
must put a stop to it. 

(Enter Question Mark.) 

Question Mark — When? Where? 
What? How? 

Patsy—By seeing if I can make 
everybody feel at home. Now that all 
the parts of Speech Street are here, 
please show me how you all work to- 
gether in unity in Sentence City. 
Who will give me a complete thought 
to illustrate? 

Dick Tionary—I will. (Thinks.) 
Here it is: Oh, you will love grammar 
because all the parts of speech are so 
interesting. 

Patsy—Why, that exactly expresses 
my feelings! Now let’s see if I can 
make a fitting speech of you. (She 
repeats the following sentence word 
by word and as she says each word the 





part of speech comes to front of stage 
and bows.) Oh, I love grammar be- 
cause all the parts of speech are so in- 
teresting. 

Dick Tionary—Bravo, Patsy. You’ve 
learned Who’s Who in Grammar. 
There’s no question about that. 

Patsy and Dick Tionary (pushing 
Question Mark off the stage)—Shoo! 

Dick Tionary—Good-by, Patsy, we 
hope you’ll recognize all of us _ to- 
morrow. 

Each One (shakes hands with her 
and exits)—Good-by! Good-by! 


Which Felt Worst? 
(A Dialogue for Better Speech’ Week) 
By Regena Marsh 


ScENE: A schoolroom. All desks 
empty except one at which a boy sits 
reading a composition. One: side of 
room concealed from boy by curtain 
but visible to audience. The composi- 
tion read may be a paragraph or two 
of any composition in which several of 
the “character” words are misused. 


CHARACTERS: Boy; other charac- 
ters wearing placards bearing their 
names, as THIS, ATE, THAT, PRO- 
FESSOR DICTIONARY, ete. The 
Professor wears a high hat and frock 
coat. His placard can be read only 
from the rear. 


Boy (reads composition aloud. Puts 
head in hand in thoughtful attitude) — 
Well, what’s the matter with this? 
Look at all these marks! That stumps 
me! (Starts up and listens to voices 
mumbling and growing more distinct 
gradually on other side of curtain.) 

This—My lot is the worst. “Here” 
thinks he has to trot along with me 
wherever I go. 

That—I’d just as soon have “Here” 
for a companion as “There.” The boys 
say, “That there cow,” and “This here 
pumpkin,” as if they really belonged 
with us. 

Ate—The idea! If that was all I 
had to complain about, I’d quit. Just 
imagine an impostor like “Et” doing 
the work that properly belongs to me! 

Am not—That’s no worse than to be 
called “Ain’t.” It makes me want to 
get off in a corner and hide. 

Heard—And folks call me “Heerd’! 
Think of it! 


_ Boy with placard bearing GOING, 
COMING, WRITING—What I can’t 
understand is why people swallow 








their G’s. Folks talk about the H. C, 
L., but it is surely worse than I think 
if they have to eat their G’s. They are 
“goin’,” “comin’,” and “writin’,” all 
day long! 

It—I can’t see what could be any 
worse than having “H” stuck in front 
of one. Just because I’m little, folks 
feel free to hit me whenever they like, 

It is I—Really, if any of you were 
misused as much as I you might be 
justified in complaining. People go 
around saying, “It is me,” just as if / 
didn’t exist. It is a pity, too, for “Me” 
has plenty to do without trying to 
take care of my job. 

Can hardly—It’s no wonder I can 
have no peace, since people persist in 
saying “Can’t hardly” when they know 
all the time they can. 


Professor Dictionary (holding up 


hand for silence) — Peace,’ peace! 
What is all this disturbance? 
All Words—Who are you? What’s 


your name? Get out of here.’ We are 
having a friendly discussion. 

It (walking around behind Pro- 
fessor to look at his placard)—Why, 
it’s Professor Dictionary. Be. still, 
everybody. 

(All listen quietly.) 

Professor—Good friends, pray lis- 
ten to me a moment. I know that each 
of you has his troubles. However, 
Miss (insert teacher’s name) and 
the pupils of (name of school) 
have been observing Better Speech 
Week and they have resolved not to 
misuse you any more. When in doubt, 
they are going to consult me. (Points 
to self and bows.) 

Words—Good! Fine! 
lief.) 

Professor—Now I want every one 
of you to promise me that you will 
place yourself so plainly in all the 
grammars and call out so loudly when- 
ever anyone turns to me, that no one 








(Sighs of re- 


can fail to use you correctly. How 
many will promise? 
Words—I! I! ete. 
Professor—Very well. All of you 


come back to your places in the dic- 
tionary and grammars and get busy. 

(Exit Professor Dictionary, follow- 
ed by words.) 

Boy (who has been listening)— 
Well, well! There must be something 
to Better Speech Week after all. If 
those Words all feel so bad—no, I 
mean BADLY—about it, I guess I'll 
have to treat them better after this. 
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Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days 
Compiled by GRACE B. FAXON 


Material suitable for the observance of Armistice Day and 
other patriotic occasions. 


Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day 
Compiled by GRACE B. FAXON 
Recitations for Primary Grades; Recitations for Older Pu- 
pils; Acrostics; Verses for Familiar Tunes; Dialogues, 
Plays, and Music; and Stories. 


Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days 
Compiled by GRACE B. FAXON 
One hundred Recitations for Primary Grades and for Older 
Pupils; Acrostics; Verses for Familiar Tunes; clever 
Dialogues and Plays, some for a few pupils and 
others for an entire schoolroom. (192 pages.) 


Christmas Plays and Exercises 
By FAVORITE AUTHORS 


Eleven attractive plays, all of which have been produced 
with success. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, lowa. Order from Nearest Point 
Price of Any One of the Above Books, 35 cents. 
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(192 pages.) 


(192 pages.) 
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Entertainment for November Programs — contime: 


The Thanksgiving Turkey 
By Louise B. Jennings 


An Exercise tor 4 children. Tune: 
We Go Round the Mulberry Bush." 


I 

(Holds up jointed turkey made from 
pattern. in Normal  Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans, November 1920.) 
This is the turkey that nods his head, 
Nods his head, nods his head, 
This is the turkey that nods his head, 
Thanksgiving Day in the morning. 

(Child makes turkey nod head.) 


If 

This is the turkey that spreads 
tail 

Spreads his tail, spreads his tail, 

This is the turkey that spreads 
tail 

‘! hanksgiving Day in the morning. 
(Child makes turkey spread tail.) 


Ill. 
This is the turkey that will strut no 
more, 
Strut no more, strut no more, 
This is the turkey that will strut no 
more, 
Thanksgiving Day in the morning. 
(Child moves turkey’s feet.) 


IV 


for this is the turkey my mother will 
cook 

My mother will cook, my mother wil! 
cook 

For this is the turkey my mother will 
cook, 

Thanksgiving Day in the morning. 

(Child holds up turkey.) 


“Here 


his 


his 


Song of the Corn 
By Someple 


A motion song for a Thanksgiving or other 
aitumn program. The tune is “Here we come 
yvathering nuts and may.” 


I 
‘‘his is the farmer plowing his field, 
Plowing his field, plowing his field, 
This is the farmer plowing his field 
On a day in early springtime. 
(The children go through the mo- 
tions of guiding a plow.) 


II 


This is the farmer dropping his corn, | 


Dropping his corn, dropping his corn, 
This is the farmer dropping his corn 
On another day in springtime. 
(Go through motions of dropping 
corn and stamping earth over grains 
with foot.) 
II] 
‘This is the sunshine making it grow, 
Making it grow, making it grow, 
This is the sunshine making it grow 
From early morn till sundown. 
(Stoop and go through motions of 
easuring corn a few inches high, a 
little higher, ete.) 


IV 
These are the raindrops 
give, 
Coming to give, coming to give, 
T hese are the raindrops coming to 
give 
The corn a drink of water. 
fo tune.) 
V 
‘This is the corn so tall at last, 
Tall at last, tall at last, 
his is the corn so tall at last 
_In the red and yellow autumn. 
(Stand on tiptoe and measure as 
high as possible above heads.) 


VI 
This is the farmer cutting his corn, 
Cutting his corn, cutting his corn, 
This is the farmer cutting his corn 
Through sunny, blue October. 
(Go through motions of wielding 
sickles.) 


coming to 


(Patter fingers up and down in time 
! 


| VII | 
| This is the jolly husking bee, ! 


Husking bee, husking bee, 
This is the jolly husking bee 
To help the jolly farmer. 
| (Go through quick motions of strip- 
ping husks off ears.) 


Vill 
This is the ear of scarlet hue, 
Scarlet hue, scarlet hue, 
This is the ear of scarlet hue 
The lucky maid discovered. 
(Go through motions of holding up 
ear, smiling.) 








Ix 
This is the miller grinding the corn, | 
Grinding the corn, grinding the corn, 
This is the miller grinding the corn 
While the water turns the mil 
wheel. 
(Go through motions of turning mill | 
wheel.) 
Xx 


This is the farm wife with her spoon, 

: With her spoon, with her spoon, 

This is the farm wife with her spoon 
Stirring johnnycake for supper. 








(Go through motions of — stirring | 
batter in a bowl.) 
XI 
These are the strains of the Money- 
musk, 


Moneymusk, Moneymusk, 
These are the strains of the Money- 


musk, 
The harvest time is over. 
(Go through motions of fiddling, 
tapping foot and swaying body to 
time.) 


In the Woods 
By L. Myrtle Sours | 


The bright little leaves were all in a 
flutter,— 
“We’re very late,” they said, 
“And Mother will scold us soundly, all, 
For being so late to bed.” 


“It is oh, so cold!” said one little leaf, 
“Jack Frost has bitten my nose’’; 
“It’s colder than that,” said another 

one, 
“He’s pinching all my toes.” 





The leaves had been out to a party 
Dressed in their gold and red, 

And never one little leaf of them all 
Knew how the hours had sped. 

“We'll run right home,” said one little 

leaf, 

“Nobody need to know; 

We'll go to bed with our dresses on, 
And we’ll never tell them so.” 


So they went to bed in their party 
clothes 
The story is all of it true,— 
They wouldn’t have dared had their 
mother known, 
But their mother never knew. 








‘For Mother Earth’s beds were cold and 
damp, 

And the dresses turned to brown; 
And the worst of it was, the sleepy 
leaves 
| Kept sinking right on down, 


| Till every leaf was brown and dead, 
There on the cold, wet ground; 
| And one day a blanket, soft and white, 
| Tucked them in all around. 
! 
’Tis a terrible tale of the little leaves— 
Who were very, very bad, 
And if the story ended here 
I would be very, very sad. 


But under the snow the little leaves, 
All of them, turned to ground, 
And little roots found them and ate 
them up,— 
Those leaves that none of us found. 





And out in the woods one bright spring 
day, 





| 
| 
| These 
| 
| 
| 


Under a sweet, blue sky 
We found the little windflowers there, 
With a soft breeze floating by. 


And the breeze in a whisper told me 
were the leaves that were 
dead; 
They were dressed in tender brown 
and green 
With a white hat on each head. 


Grace at Table 
By Sarah Louise Arnold 
Here we gather, dear All-Father, 
Round Thy table to be fed, 
Tis Thy gift—our daily bread. 


As we gather to be fed 

Nations plead for daily bread— 
Fighting son and anguished mother, 
Orphaned children — all together 
Pray to Thee for daily bread. 


At Thy common table, Father, 


Ask we all for daily bread. 
| 


God, All-Father, hear our prayer! 
Move our hearts and minds to share 
With Thy children at Thy table 
This Thy gift of daily bread— 
Sacred gift of daily bread! 


Lest they perish, swift and eager 
Share we now our daily bread. 

Give through us, O great All-Father, 
To Thy children, daily bread. 


Thanksgiving Hymn 


O Thou whose eye of love 

Looks on us from above, 
Low at thy throne 

We come to thee and pray 

That, gleaning day by day, 

Our grateful hearts alway 
Thy hand may own. 


Thine are the waving fields, 

Thy hand the harvest yields; 
And unto Thee 

‘’o whom for rain and dew, 

And skies of sunny blue, 

Our love and praise are due, 
We bend the knee. 


And when beneath the trees 
In fairer fields than these 
Our glad feet roam, 
There where the bright harps ring, 
May we our gleanings bring, 
And in Thy presence sing 
Our harvest home. 


The Dinner that Flew Away 


oa 


“O weathercock,” the turkeys said, 
Upon an autumn morning, 

“Keep good lookout and turn about, 
And mind you give us warning. 


“We haven’t got a calendar 
To tell us of the date. 

So watch you for Thanksgiving signs 
Before it is too late.” 


“Why, surely,” said the friendly bird, 
“ll cock my weather eye 

And tell you when the pumpkins come 
To make the pumpkin-pie.” 


Thanksgiving morn the farmer cried: 
“They’ve gone—that pesky flock! 
There’s not a bird to cook unless 
We cook the weathercock.” 


The — Why 


We learned it all in history—You 
didn’t think | knew? 

Why, don’t you suppose I study my 
lesson? ’Course I do. 

The Pilgrim Fathers did it, they made 
Thanksgiving Day. 

Why? Oh, I don’t remember; my his- 
tory doesn’t say, 

Or perhaps I wasn’t listening when 
teacher was telling why; 

But if the Pilgrim mothers were busy 
making pie 

I suppose they couldn’t bother, and so 
that is the way 

It happened that the Fathers 
our Thanksciving Day! 


made 


! 
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Thanksgiving 
By J. G. Whittier 


Once more the liberal year laughs out 
O’er richer 


stores than gems or 
gold; 
Once more with harvest song and 
shout 


Is nature’s bloodless triumph told. 


Our common mother rests and sings, 
Like Ruth, among her garnered 
sheaves; 
Her lap is full of goodly things 


Her brow is bright with autumn 
leaves. 
And let these altars wreathed wit! 


flowers 
And piled with fruits, awake again 
Thanksgiving for the golden hours,— 
The early and the latter rain. 


Thanksgiving Time 
By Inez Miller 


rhe flowers are all sleeping so snug in 
their beds, 


The leaves from the trees are all 
down, 
October is gone with its golden and 
red, 


November is here with its brown. 


And what does it bring us, oh, do you 
not know 


Why the children are happy and 
gay? 

It brings to us visions of feasting and 
joy, 

It brings the glad Thanksgiving 
Day. 


We’re thankful for blessings, the great 
and the small, 
For father and mother and friends, 
And to the poor people who have none 
at all 
A share of our feast we will send. 


The Best of All 
By Martha B. Banks 


There are all kinds of tables, as every- 
one knows, 
And they’re all of 
have to suppose. 
First of all, there’s the table called 
multiplication- 

It gives us much trouble and mortifi- 
cation; 

There are tables of money and tables 
of measure 


them useful, we 


We have them in school hours with 
similar pleasure; 

The turntable carries the engine 
around; 

And the _ timetable’s good when = on 


journeys we’re bound; 

But the best of all tables, in fact or in 
fable, 

Is a beautiful big Thanksgiving table. 


Little Dannie Durkee 
By Virginia Bowdoin 


Oh, little Dannie Durkee, 
He ate his fill of turkey 
And other things—oh, many more 
upon Thanksgiving Day. 
He breakfasted at seven, 
And long before eleven 
feared the hours till dinner 
would never pass away. 


He 


time 


But when the feastiny started 
His worries all departed, 
And how he ate and ate and ate the 
good things set before! 
But mainly Dannie Durkee 
Kept clamoring for turkey, 
Until he simply couldn’t hold another 
morsel more. 


And then began his crying, 
His wailing and his sighing: 
But not because the things he ate were 
giving him a pain. 
For little Dannie Durkee 
Was thinking of the turkey, 
And wishing he could start to eat the 
dinner through again! 
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NOVEMBER PAPER CUTTING BORDER 


BY JOHN: T+ LEMOS 


See directions at bottom of page. 








RURAL SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


A Department Devoted to the Activities of Progressive Rural Superintendents and Teachers 


Community Get-Togethers 
By May L. Stewart 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The following programs are two in a 
series begun in our October issue, with an introductory explana- 
tion entitled ‘‘A Constructive Rural Community Program.” 


MIDDLE OF NOVEMBER 


Book reviews of entire books should be left until 

a little later. The district has had a month, how- 

ever, in which to make preparation and can well 

begin with chapter reviews of one or two of the 
easier books. 

. Song—“Juanita.” (All sing.) 

. Talk by chairman on the year’s program. 

. Herbert Quick’s The Brown Mouse, Chaps. I-II. 

. Song—Quartette of Pupils and Parents. 

. Selections from Rhea Scott’s Labor Saving De- 
vices. 

. Song or surprise feature, planned by committee 
(charades, stunts, impersonations). 

. Game—“Pit” or “Board of Trade.” (Now is 
the best time for a “Corn Fair.” Have farmers 
bring their best ears of corn and have judges 
present who will explain the basis of judg- 
ment.) A good harvest game may be played 
with “Flinch” cards, using names of farm 
crops instead of animals in the old game of 
“Animal Grab.” 

. Refreshments—sandwiches, cake, coffee. 

. Brief business meeting to plan Thanksgiving 
arrangements. 

10. Adjournment game—“I’m the wee Bologna man. 

Always do the best you can to follow the wee 
Bologna man.” 


om con 


Ss oo 
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SUBSTITUTE NUMBERS 


1. Concert Reading (from blackboard)—Creed of 
the Good American. 

. “Why Give Book Reports?”—Chairman of Pro- 
gram Committee. 


bo 


3. Discussion—“Are boys harder to raise than 
girls? Why?” 
4. Bulletin Reports on Tuberculosis, Children’s 


Diseases, Farm Crops. 

If necessary, short clippings read by all present. 

. Magazine Reports—Special topics from The 
Country Gentleman, or any good farm maga- 
zine. 

7. Games—“Up Jenkins,” “Button, Button, Who’s 
Got the Button,” “Dinner is Served,” “Hand- 
kerchief Relay,” “Wanderball.” 

8. Any good number suggested by a resident. 

9, The Babcock Tester—How to get one; how to 
use one; why? Test conducted, if possible. 


WEDNESDAY BEFORE THANKSGIVING 


Neighborhood Thanksgiving dinner at school- 
house. (Planks laid over alternate rows of desks 
form tables. Or men make temporary benches, 


on 





placing planks on blocks of wood.) 
Before dinner: 
in school work are presented. After dinner: 
ents remain seated at table or desks. 
Chairman calls meeting to order and turns it 
over to teacher. 


“Place cards” previously made 
Par- 


Teacher has one of her pupils read 


the program. Most of the program could be pre- 


pared as regular school work. 


Have older pupils 


help little folks. 


1. Tableaux 


SU co dO 


or) 


The Pilgrims Landing; The Pil- 
grims Going to Church; Miles Standish; Pris- 
cilla. 





. Story of the First Thanksgiving. 

. Poem (any suitable Thanksgiving poem). 

. Story of the Pilgrims’ First Winter. 

. Blackboard picture of the Mayflower—child ex- 


plains picture in a story about the boat and its 
voyage. 


. Concert Reading or Recitations—Mrs. Hemans’ 


“Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers,” etc. 


. Song—“America.” 
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Paper Cutting Border 
By John T. Lemos 


UT two strips 4144 x 10% inches long from silhouette 

or dark paper. Fold into thirds obtaining propor- 
tions shown in the diagram. Keep all edges even as 
possible. Dotted lines show folded edges. To start cut- 
ting, first clip a little diamond shaped hole at a given 
point by making a short fold and cutting. Insert scis- 
sors at this point. 

Keep a firm hold on the paper and turn it to meet the 
scissors. This will insure good results. Cut squarely up 
to intersections to avoid tearing. 

In the classroom, a large drawing made on the black- 
board and several borders cut by the teacher in front of 
the class will help make the work easy. 

Allow pupils to make two borders, selecting the best 
for display. Pupils should be encouraged to keep to the 
simple, well massed forms for cutting work. 








8. Recreation—Nut Hunt. Prizes: turkey feather 


and wishbone. 


SUBSTITUTE NUMBERS 


1. Meal served by Hot Lunch Club instead of hav- 
ing work done by mothers. 

2. Report on food values—Hot Lunch Club. 

3. Paper—“The Meal That Digests and the Meal 
That Will Not be Easily Digested”—One of Hot 
Lunch Club Girls. 

4, Paper—“What I Want to Make for the Farm 
in My Projects for the Manual Arts Club’— 
One of the Boys. 

5. Paper—“The Sewing Club and What It Hopes 
to Do”—One of the Girls. 

NotEe—No beginning teacher should attempt to 
organize all three of the clubs mentioned above, in 
addition to the Community League. In a few dis- 
tricts, she would find the work already done. 





A Hot Lunch Round Table 


THE TESTIMONY OF EXPERTS 
By E. A. KIRKPATRICK 


over a country road in Hampton County, Iowa, 
to learn how a rural school teacher was mak- 
ing out in serving hot lunches to her pupils. 

“Do you really think it is worth while—in health 
and scholarship—leaving all sentimentality out of 
the question?” I asked. 

The reply was not quick, but studied, as if the 
speaker had never thought of the question from 
that angle before. “Yes,” she said, “for I notice 
that the pupils are more attentive, have better 
lessons, and seem to feel better generally, since we 
started serving a hot dish at noon.” Time has 
neither reversed nor altered her findings. Investi- 
gations have only strengthened them. 

Recently Lucy Cordiner, nutrition specialist at 
the University of Minnesota, made this statement 
regarding the effect of hot lunches on scholarship: 
“Those schools which serve a hot soup, stew or 
other simple dish which augments the lunch brought 
from home show a higher scholarship, better at- 
tendance because there is less illness, and closer 
co-operation between pupils and teacher. There 
are fewer cases of discipline and children are less 
nervous and are much happier. 

“How did you like the half-frozen lunch you used 
to eat at school? Carried most of it home, didn’t 


S° years ago last fall I tramped three miles 


you? The children of to-day do the same. . 
“Children need three good meals daily. They 
need them more than do grown-ups. A cold noo! 


lunch is not a proper meal on a winter day for chil- 
dren or adults. Research has shown that efficiency 
deteriorates if the cold lunch is long continued. 
Up-to-date manufacturers have provided lunch 
rooms where hot food may be purchased by their 
employees; many merchants have done the same. 
They say emphatically they would not return to the 
old order of things. Why should the rural one-room 
school not provide the best facilities for the chil: 
(Continued on page 62) 
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COVER CARDBOARD (85*52) WITH TINTED PAPER (10x 7%). PASTE EDGES OVER ONTO BACK OF 


CARDBOARD AND FINISH AS IN FIGURES 1-2-5. 


PAPER AS IN FIGURES A-B. CuT SLIT BELOW NOTE PAD WITH 


== 

















, | PAD. PAINT DESIGN IN 
—_ ail WATER COLOR. 


KNIFE -FIGURE C, AND 
SLIP PENCIL HOLDER 
THROUGH. PASTE ENDS B. 
DOWN ON BACK AS IN 
FIGURE -D. 








LASTIY~LINE BACK OF 

quads CARDBOARD WITH PLAIN 
PAPER (8°x5%") AS IN 

FIGURE-4. PUNCH HOLE 


PASTE DOWN 
FOLDED EDGES, OR EYELET ABOVE NOTE 





CONSTRUCT PENCIL HOLDER OF SAME TINTED 





Cut out 
THIS TINTED PAPER. 
PORTION 

OF TINTED 4 
PAPER AT 


CORNERS 


BACK OF 
CARDBOARD 





rs 


PASTE FLAPS 
ONTO BACK 
OF CARDBOARD 








FINISHED CORNER 
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SLIT— 








ENOS OF PENCIL HOLDER 
PASTED DOWN ON BACK 
OF CARDBOARD 





LASTLY — FINISH BACK 





WITH PLAIN PAPER 
LINING 8"x5%". 
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dren attending? Give every child a hot food every 
day at noon.” 

Regarding the effect on health, Gladys Stillman, 
home economies specialist with the University of 
Wisconsin, says: “One cold meal a day may not 
mean much, but hundreds of cold meals in the 
course of the eight years in school may mean the 
difference between a poorly nourished child and a 
well nourished child; poor health and good health; 
poor digestion and good digestion.” 

Those two things—health and scholarship—are 
the principal reasons for the general practice of 
serving hot lunches in rural schools. There are 
other reasons—good ones, too—that are well worth 
while. Some of them are set forth as follows by a 
rural school specialist in Vermont: 

“1. It relieves a little bit of the strain in prepara- 
tion at home, when mother is so busy. 

“2. School attendance will be raised. 

“3. Table manners will be improved. 

“4, Useful knowledge of home work will be ob- 
tained. 

“5. The hot lunch will bring about closer co- 
operation between the home and school. 

“6. Students will learn much-about cooking.” 

Despite all these advantages, I am well aware 
that the hot lunch meets with a cold reception from 
school directors and parents in some cases. It is 
not a question of selling the idea to the teachers, 
but to. the community where the teacher is employ- 
ed. Teachers are in nearly every case willing and 
anxious, but they need the backing and help of the 
local people. If the women of the commfinity can 
take turns and help at the school, well and good. 
But often they can’t, or won’t. This leaves the 
matter squarely up to the teacher, and the pupils 
should be enlisted to help. The work of preparation 
should be simple and thus take very little time from 
other work. The pupils can do most of it with a 
little guidance from the teacher. 

As an example, suppose a committee of three be 
chosen to act as cooks for a week. These three 
students, either girls or boys, plan with the teacher 
what will be served each day during the coming 
week. The list is posted and every afternoon, just 
before dismissal, a few moments are taken to go 
over the supplies necessary for the next day. In 
rural communities these supplies may be furnished 
by volunteers. In the morning the cooks take 
charge of the material and prepare the dish, prep- 
aration being started either before school or at 
recess. 

A second committee of three is chosen each week 
to act as housekeepers. It is their duty to assist 
with cleaning up and washing the dishes. This may 
be done very quickly and simply by each one help- 
ing. 

One reason for opposition on the part of directors 
is the mistaken idea chat the equipment for hot 
lunches costs a great deal. Far from it. Accord- 
ing to the rural school specialists at the University 
of Wisconsin, the only things needed at the be- 
ginning are: 

1. A two or three-burner oil stove. 
be useful in community affairs. 

2. A small table or its equivalent, a dry goods 
box. The lower part may be enclosed as a cupboard 
for the dishes and cutlery. A door in front will 
keep out the dust and mice. Lard tins and cracker 
boxes may serve as containers for materials attrac- 
tive to mice. 

3. Dishes for work in preparing food: Granite 
kettle with tin cover to fit, size according to num- 
ber of pupils to serve, large long-handled spoon, 
teaspoon or measuring spoon, tablespoon, measur- 
ing cup, quart measure, fork, paring knives, potato 
masher, vegetable brush, can opener. A teakettle, 
an oven, and a few baking pans are useful, but not 
necessary. A one-compartment fireless cooker made 
by the pupils will aid greatly in decreasing the 
labor inyolved in preparing the lunch. 

4. Dishes for serving: For each child a large 
cup with a handle, a spoon and a paper napkin. 
These may be brought from home by each child and 
kept at school or they may be supplied as part of 
the equipment. For serving food, especially soup 
and cocoa, a large pitcher is useful. 

5. Cleaning equipment: Dishpans, 
soap, cleanser 

If the directors refuse to furnish the needed 
equipment, never falter; some interested person 
The woman’s club, 
parent-teacher association 


This will also 


dishcloths, 


may be persuaded to donate it. 
ladies’ aid 


society, or 


may donate it; the school may give an entertain- 
ment or box supper, the proceeds to be used for 
purchasing the necessary equipment; a shower may 
be given and many of the utensils supplied. If a 
table and cupboard are needed, the larger boys can 
make them out of dry goods boxes or old desks. 

Secure food materials by the method best suited 
to the community. The school board, if interested, 
may allow a certain sum for this purpose and have 
the teacher purchase all the supplies. The children 
may bring two cents a day or ten cents a week to 
cover the expense. Each child may bring his share 
of the supplies daily or weekly. Each child may 
bring a small share of the supplies and a small sum 
of money weekly. The school may buy all the sup- 
plies with money earned in some way. At first, it 
is advisable to serve only a cup of hot milk, hot 
cocoa, or soup, as the hot dish, hence only a few 
things are needed. 








Our Schoolroom Grace 
By Mura F. Powell 


Back of the bread is the snowy flour, 
Back of the flour is the mill, 

Back of the mill the golden wheat 
Nods on the breezy hill. 

Above the wheat is the glorious sun, 
Ripening the heart of the grain, 

Above the sun is the gracious God, 
Sending the sunlight and rain. 


This familiar poem is our schoolroom 
grace, and I hope it may go with my pupils 
through life. When the noon lunches have 
been passed and all the children are in 
their seats, and I at my desk, we bow rev- 
erently and in unison repeat “Back of the 
Bread.” 

A superintendent who visited the school 
one day soon after lunch was finished said, 
“How orderly your pupils are. Other 
schools are not like this at noon.” But it 
does not seem to occur to my pupils to be- 
have in a rude manner, even during inter- 


mission. I wonder if the reason is not to 
he found, perhaps, in our Schoolroom 
Grace? 




















IMPROVING HEALTH 
By MARGARET H. Morton 


HE fourteenth of November being the regu- 
| lar day for the monthly weighing of my 
pupils, I planned to begin serving a hot 
lunch of some sort about that time, hoping that at 
the next month’s weighing there would be noticeable 
results. Our county nurse furnished me with a 
bulletin on “School Lunches” which I passed over 
to one of the older girls. She offered to donate ma- 
terials for a quick tomato soup for the next day’s 
lunch and each child was asked to bring a bowl, or 
cup, and a spoon. 

While the lower classes were being conducted, 
the materials were prepared and put to boil on the 
top of a high wood stove of the jacketed type, in- 
conveniently arranged for cooking. A delightful 
aroma soon brought signs of anticipated pleasure to 
the children’s eager faces. 

At the lunch hour clean papers were spread over 
each desk and a measure full of soup was served 
to each child. I was assured that all wished to 
have hot soup every day and that they would co- 
operate to that end. 

I then presented my plan for each child to fur- 
nish his share of raw materials toward the soup, an 
approximate estimate of quantities having been pre- 
viously worked out. Proof of the enthusiasm 
of both pupils and patrons was had on that day 
when a varied collection of beans, peas, onions, etc., 
was brought in, each child having been requested 
to bring just whatever the farm had produced in 
large quantities. There was an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of navy beans and white potatoes during the 
entire session. The same kind of soup was rarely 
served two days in succession. Those families hav- 


ing a large supply of milk seemed to find pleasure 
in offering milk for the soup and as there were 
several underweight pupils in my room I very 
readily accepted the offers. 

After the meal all dishes and spoons were washed 
and set away on curtained shelves in lieu of some- 
thing better. The dish washing afforded an oppor- 
tunity for scalding all drinking cups. Some of 
these served the double purpose of soup plate and 
drinking cup. All soiled papers were burned. 

The hot soup idea took root and went on growing 
in a most flourishing and satisfactory manner. At 
the next month’s weighing I felt abundantly repaid 
for my additional work. In addition to the marked 
improvement in the health of the pupils, without a 
single exception, I find that there is an absence of 
the former afternoon ennui and restlessness. The 
minds of all seem more alert. This alone means 
much to the teacher who is often fatigued by forc- 
ing unwilling or inactive minds to accomplish the 
daily schedule. 


A PRACTICAL PLAN 
By Mary F. Breck 


HE project of hot lunches was launched in 

our community by our very live P. T. A. 

Before purchasing equipment, the ladies 
tried out the plan, by serving trial hot lunches to 
the children once a week for three weeks. A small 
amount was charged for each dish to cover cost of 
materials. Borrowed utensils were used. 

Afterward the committee prepared a question- 
naire, copies of which were sent to all the parents 
in the district. Here are sample questions: “Do 
you approve of hot lunches?” “Will you patron- 
ize?” “What menu do you consider most satisfac- 
tory?” Only one unfavorable reply was received, 
so the ladies of the P. T. A. set to work at once. 

We have a fine new four-room schoolhouse, with 
a large basement. The P. T. A. equipped this base- 
ment with two three-burner kerosene stoves, a large 
cupboard, and a _ long oilcloth-covered table on 
which to prepare the food, wash dishes, etc. The 
P. T. A. also bought plates, cups, bowls, knives, 
forks, and spoons, twelve dozen of each, besides a 
few other utensils. The food is served on long oil- 
cloth-covered tables, with benches for seats. 

A woman living near the schoolhouse was hired 
at twenty-five dollars per month, to cook and serve 
the hot lunches. The upper grade girls are allowed 
to take turns in helping with the work, and in re- 
turn are given their lunch free. 

Menus are planned by a committee of the P. T. 
A. Following is a sample menu for one week: 

Monday—Vegetable soup. 

Tuesday—Stew. 

Wednesday—Milk soup. 

Thursday—Baked beans. 

Friday—Wienerwurst sandwiches. 

Every Day—Cocoa. 

Every morning the teacher in each room finds out 
how many cups of cocoa and bowls of soup, for 
example, are required by the pupils of her room 
that day. She notifies the cook in the basement. 
This method eliminates waste and guesswork to 
some extent. 

Each dish is served for five cents. Sandwiches 
or crackers are furnished with most dishes. Meal 
tickets are issued to the pupils at one dollar apiece. 
Each ticket is punched by the teacher once for 
every dish bought, and can thus be punched twenty 
times. Each teacher keeps and punches the tickets 
of her own pupils. Families of three or more chil- 
dren buy the tickets at reduced rates. Free tickets 
are quietly issued to children whose parents are un- 
able to buy them. 

When the noon bell rings, the children march in 
orderly lines to the basement, and take their places 
at the tables, where the food already awaits them. 
The teachers keep order and assist in serving. 
Afterward they eat their hot lunch—neither more 
nor less than the children have just had. The 
teachers find the lunch sufficient and satisfactory. 
We have one hundred and thirty-seven pupils en- 
rolled, and about one hundred of these are now 
using meal tickets. This number includes several 
children who live near the schoolhouse and former- 
ly went home to lunch. Even those who at first dis- 
approved have now bought tickets for their chil- 
dren. In every respect the plan has certainly been 
successful in our school.- 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Tooth-Brush Drill for the Schoolroom 


WO OR THREE children, provided with tooth-brushes, dentifrice, cups, 


water and a basin, demonstrate this drill before the class. Every 






























in member of the class follows the leaders in pantomime. 
A. 
es —* 

All in line, elb i ‘ 
ill We as! dentifrice on tooth-brushes.) Lower Left Side—Ready—Count 1 to 16. Dip. 
of \& ) Lower Right Side—Ready— Count 1to16. Dip. 
7 | s —~ 1. Ready—Dip! Lower Front —Ready—Count 1 to 16. Dip. . 
ts y 2. Outside Surfaces. (Brush inserted under cheek, | 4+ Chewing Surfaces (scrubbing vigorously). 
do ff } teeth closed. Brush gums as well as teeth.) Upper Left Side—Ready—Count 1 to 16. Dip. 
AS i ' Left Side—Ready—Count 1 to 16. Dip. Upper Right Side—Ready—Count 1 to 16. Dip. 
C- i Right Side—Ready—Count 1 to 16. Dip. Lower Left Side —Ready—Count 1 to 16. Dip. 
d, { Lower Right Side— Ready —Count 1to16. Dip. 


Front Side—Ready—Count 1 to 16. Dip. 
3. Inside Surfaces. (Mouth wide open, straight 5 ee and refill them—Ready—Count 


motion front to back.) ’ 
Upper Left Side Ready — Count 1"to 16. Dip. 6. Rinse mouth—Ready—Count 1 to 16. 


























4 Upper Right Side—Ready—Count 1 to 16. Dip. 7. Rinse brush—Ready—Count 1 to 16. 
S, 
a Shake off excess of water over basin. 
\- 
Counting by leader should be rather brisk but even and allowing plenty of time for 
J 4 dipping and shaking of the brushes. 
i 
d MATERIALS 
= 1. Tooth-brushes (brought to school 3. Individual cups (paper preferably), 
in envelopes made by leaders). made by the leaders at home to be 
2. Dentifrice (individual tubes of Rib- filled with water by monitor. 
bon Dental Cream are supplied to 4.0 peace 
teachers free of charge by the Educational » Une pitcher of water. 
Department of Colgate & Co.). * 5. One tin basin. 
i This drill is one of many suggestions included in the Colgate Classroom Helps, free to teachers. 
t q For the additional material for teaching Dental Hygiene send coupon below. 
" 
i This Christmas, put a cheery, 
3 q red tube of Ribbon Dental Cream COLGATE & CO., 199 Fulton Street, NEW YORK 
) ; im every Christmas stocking. 



























4 
a CRT OSR GL A POP SER cae 6 OSi AL ST EOE LULL, haber ee: 
q COLGATE & CO., Dept. 7, 199 Fulton St., New York. 
’ 3 MeRIAN ROR ACRES AE UOIAB cicoco 00a oa ccosca 5 vccceacackesdsedscecasudcheasts basdcsrensedectasscessecssd. OCHOOR Liserict: NO 
: Reference (name of School Supt. or member of School Board).....ssse..ccsscesceeeeeeeececseeeecteeeenensneeeneeeeseress 
: iain ilies iiliainianineen Nicaea iKieves POptlattorivescs.cvsctectescsess COG 19 ye CEPEE EEE T EP EREO TTT RUERL EM TET ORT RCT ET Tree tee ere 
: Please send me, free of charge, “‘Colgate’s Classroom Helps.” (Write here, accurate express or parcel post shipping address, stating which)............ psaaeauaniiiaadalavides 
: GS euenmneNa Tm Lisb tas <Veiares au suigie dete Se Gu Oe UeR eed sh cos Sev SA CES, coslev bu cdsubcdeibadaauesdeeassus Ss os seesRGNiUsdedacedsaececdedscscesenctactsassreciccasaeeces ecu feeceeauasueiuehtusees (This offer good only in U. S. A.) 
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School Egg Clubs of Cook County 


By Mary E. Mustain 


HE educational world has learned to look to 

; E. J. Tobin, superintendent of Cook County, 

Illinois, Schools, and his seven Country Life 
Directors, for inspiration and the newest ideas in 
rural educational work. The writer was especially 
impressed by the School Egg Clubs. All club work 
ean reach a high point of efficiency in Cook County, 
because of the splendid Chicago market, where 
products may be disposed of at the highest prices. 
The school Egg Clubs have special customers to 
whom they deliver by parcel post. 

The clubs are organized for the sake of the child 
whose parents keep small flocks of poultry—not 
large enough to permit the child to belong to a pri- 
vate club. Each club is organized, with president, 
secretary and treasurer. The names of members 
of the club are listed on a large register, and each 
child is designated by a number. The children 
bring to school their contribution of eggs, ranging 
from one to a dozen. The quantity is entered in 
the register, oppesite the child’s name; the child 
next carefully stamps each egg with his number 
and the date. The eggs are then packed by mem- 
bers of the club, selected by rotation, for this work; 
the cartons are wrapped, carefully weighed, 
stamped, and mailed. The expense of cartons and 
postage is carefully entered in the ledger. 

When the customer receives the eggs, she at 
once unpacks them, flattens the case and returns it 
to the president of the club. When she is ready to 
use the eggs, she carefully notes the number before 
breaking an egg; if an egg proves unfit for use, she 
at once reports to the secretary of the club, giving 
the egg number. The price of the bad egg is enter- 
ed against the member of the club whose number it 
bore. The arithmetic lessons of Cook County chil- 
dren are largely made up of real everyday life 
problems. The Egg Club members work out their 
own problems. Each child is given the number of 
eggs he has sold in a fortnight, the price at which 
they have been sold, the number of deductions made 
against him, the cost of cartons and postage, and 
is required to figure out how much money is due 
him, and how much of the expense he is to bear— 


for the expense is apportioned according to each 
child’s share of the profits. The customer pays by 
check, each second week. 

Every Cook County child belonging to any club 
has his own account book, and opens an account in 
the nearest savings bank, under his own name. He 
learns practical business methods, including bank- 
ing, by doing. At the close of the year he is re- 
quired to write the story of his achievement, giving 
the total cost, the expenditures, and his profit. 





Arithmetic in the Rural School 
By Ethelyn G. Harris 


OO many of our arithmetics are compiled for 
the city child. Usually these are good text- 


books, interesting and up-to-date. The chil- 
dren who have used them will leave the grammar 
school well grounded in fundamentals and be able 
to pass a very creditable high school examination. 
Or they will go to work in factory, store or office 
and know enough arithmetic for average needs. 

But what about the country boy or girl? Are 
these textbooks the best possible ones for them? 
Will they fit the child to meet daily problems in 
home or farm life? 

My first school was in the heart of a farming 
community. The superintendent, who loved rural 
life and was awake to its possibilities, introduced 
Calfee’s Rural Arithmetic, an admirable text. I 
often wondered how much good the arithmetic work 
did. Several years later I found out. A letter came 
from one of my boys. I quote part of it: “I never 
used to think much about farming. It was just 
ordinary work and I thought it could be done by 
guess. I never stopped to estimate the amount of 
grain a bin would hold or the amount of lumber 
necessary to build a hen-house. I went to work and 
did things, and if they proved a failure, blamed my 
luck. Now I know that there is more arithmetic 
required on a farm than anywhere else. My father 
said the arithmetic you taught me made me a good 
farmer. I am going to agricultural college next 
fall and learn how to be a better one.” 

Therefore, rural teachers, is it not worth while to 
make arithmetic vital to your pupils? A few sug- 
gestive plans are given. 
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I: VALUE OF EDUCATION AND THRIFT 


1. A farmer spends twenty minutes a day read- 
ing farm papers. He learns how to grow 2% bu. 
more grain per acre. At market prices, how much 
can he profit from his reading if he grows 42 A. of 
corn, 24 A. of wheat, and 15 A. of oats?» 

2. Two brothers leave the country school. Fred 
goes to work for $1.50 a day and his board. James 
borrows $400 and goes to a trade school for two 
years. He then earns $5 a day and board. After 
four years, which brother will have earned the 
more? (Allow 280 working days per year. Deduct 
time and cost of James’ education.) 

3. A man left his mowing machine, for which he 
had paid $180, out in the open. After two years, 
he sold it for $75. Money being worth 6%, how 
much did he lose by not taking care of his machine? 

4. A poorly arranged kitchen requires the moth- 
er to take 125 more: steps a day than she would in 
a convenient one. Allowing 20 in. to a step, how 
many unnecessary miles would she travel in your 
lifetime? If a kitchen cabinet would save 60 steps 
a day, how many miles would it save in 12 years? 


II. VALUE OF Goop Roaps 


Good roads make it possible for farmers to take 
their produce to market in every season of the year. 
A larger load may be carried than on poor roads. 
There is less damage done to trucks. Less time is 
taken in transportation. 

1. A town is 12 miles from a railroad. Roads 
are bad and the average load that can be carried is 
only 1,500 Ibs. It takes all day for the trip. Rates 
for transportation are $.30 per cwt. If the roads 
were macadamized, a trip could be made in half 
the time and a load of 2,500 lbs. carried. How 
much would a good road save? 

2. If 200 trips are made per year, what is the 
cost of transportation on a bad road? On a good 
one? If the trip can be made in half the time, what 
would be the reduction in the price of hauling? Do 
you think good roads are worth paying higher 
taxes for? 

3. The life of a freight wagon on a poor road is 
only about a year. On good roads, a wagon will 
last four times that long. If.a wagon costs $110, 
how much does a poor road cost the farmer in ten 
years? 

4, A certain county pays $90,000 each year for 
transporting goods to the railroad. It could save 
at least $45,000 by good roads. There are 20,000 
farmers in the county. What is the average had 
road tax? 

III. Pou.try 


Authorities state that millions of dollars a year 
are lost because of careless methods in poultry 
raising. To gain best results, have a clean, light 
hen-house with a good run. Keep nests clean, wa- 
ter fresh, food well balanced. Gather eggs twice 
daily and keep in a cool place. Market eggs twice 
a week, or oftener. 

1. Keep an account of the cost of the feed your 
father gives his chickens for a month and the num- 
ber of eggs laid. At market prices, what is the 
gain or loss? 

2. The average hen produces 75 eggs per year. 
By selecting the best layers and breeding from 
them, this number may be increased to 130 eggs per 
year. What does the difference amount to in a year 
if you have a flock of 125 hens? Consider $.21 the 
average price per dozen. 

3. If 60 hens are fed 4 lbs. of wheat per day, 
what is the cost for a year? Use market price. If 
the hens average 75 eggs per year, what is the 
profit at $.24 per dozen? 

4. What is the difference in the value of two 
hens, one laying 198 eggs per year, and the other 
80? . Average price per dozen, $.19. 


IV. Home PROBLEMS 


Teach papering, painting, kalsomining, lathing, 
plastering, shingling, flooring, carpeting, paving. 


1. Have pupils draw plans of the house in which 


they live. 

2. Have them draw plans of the home they would 
like to have. Let them find cost of papering, paint- 
ing, etc. From furniture catalogues, let them 
choose furniture and estimate cost of furnishing 
each room. Procure wall paper sample books, if 
possible, and allow pupils to make selections for 
papering the rooms. — 

(Continued on page 90) 
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™ HILDREN should be allowed a wide freedom of expression in rhythmic play, or 
- : dancing in response to the suggestion of rhythm and form in a musical selec- 
” : tion. There are times, however, when they may safely be told what the music is 
. | intended to suggest or to represent. Their response will be spontaneous. There is 
a no one definite way for using these records, but innumerable different ways. 
ds 
f . e . . . 
= A partial list of suggested records, all played by the Columbia Miniature 
YW ’ 
™ Orchestra, follows: 
od 
~ (a) March from Opus 27, No. 3. (Schubert) (a) Theme from “Ninth Symphony.” (Beethoven) 
“a (b) Entrance March, “Christmas Tree.’’ (Gade) ——- (b) Allegretto, “Seventh Symphony.” (Beethoven) 
(a) March from Opus 40, No. 5 (Schubert) 750 (a) Theme from Andante, “Fifth A-3122 
7 (b) Soldiers’ March. (Schumann) Symphony.” (Beethoven) ~10-inch 
All ; ‘ (b) Allegro from Sonata Op. 49, No. 1. (Beethoven) 75¢ 
10 (a) Soldiers’ March, “Faust.” (Excerpt) (Gounod) (c) Tempo di Menuetto, Sonata Op. 49, 
cat ] (b) March, ‘‘Nut-Cracker.”’ (Excerpt) ; A-3096 No. 2. (Beethoven) 
(Tschaikowsky) 10-inch ‘anid ital 
™ : (a) Parting March, “Lenore.” (Excerpt) (Raff)\ 75¢ a) Sleep, Baby, Sleep. 
id : (b) March. (Excerpt) (Bach-MacDowell) (b) Rock-a-Bye, Baby. era 
00 ‘ ; ; (a) Lullaby. (Mozart) 75¢ 
or (a) Minuet, “Don Juan.”’ (Excerpt) (Mozart) (b) Cradle Song. (Schubert) / 
: (b) Swiss Maid. A-3098 
(a) Scherzo, Opus 27, No. 1 Allegretto "10-inch (a) Silent Night. Sedeare cant 
1 and Trio. (Schubert) 75c¢ (b) Away in a Manger. (Luther’s Hymn) (A-3121 ‘ 
= ‘ (b) Waltz, Opus 26, No. 1. (Koschat) (a) O’er the Cradle of a King.(Old Breton Melody ){ “7 10- ag 
a a a rene (b) Cradle Hymn of the Blessed Virgin. (Barnby) 
va- 4 (b) Theme from Sonata No. 1. (Excerpt) (Haydn) veer 
re E (a) March Militaire, (Allegro) (Schubert) ( 1ipeh 
] (b) March Militaire. (Trio) (Schubert) Teachers who are unable to secure these 
our (a) Fantasy Piece, Opus 26. (Schumann) or any other records from local Columbia 
“a ’ (b) aan ay ee OE Dealers may send orders direct to Educa- 
(a) Gavotte, Circus Renz. _(Pliege) {75 ¢ tional Department, Columbia Graphophone 
nar. (b) Gavotte, “La Migonne,” Opus 79. (DeKoven) Company, New York City. 
~— ; (a) Entr’acte and Valse. (Adam) ° 
wl : (b) Air No. 10. (Adam) (A-3129 
ne (a) Air No. 7. (Adam) ( Ozineb 
Fs (b) Trio No. 2. (Adam) ’ ‘ 
is ‘ Send this coupon for free literature 
“if y (a) Idyll, Opus II. (Koschat) ” lini imamate aa dnaaamchaeatiaminatinaaian —— — 
the : (b) Allegretto, “March Heroiques,”’ Opus : | 
: 40, No. 3. - (Schubert) —. | Columbia Graphophone Co. 
two a (a) Trio, ‘March Heroiques,”’ Opus 40, 75 | 1819 Broadway, N. Y. 
her cE No. 2. (Schubert) i ; 
FE (b) Etude, Opus 75, No. 4. (L. Schytte) Please send me the following literature: 
: (a) Prelude in A Major. (Chopin) | a = con oe 
- a (b) Morning Mood. (Excerpt) (Grieg) (A- 10-inch | piesehi pe Songs [1 
ing. (a) Minuet. (Excerpt) (Boccherini) ‘Tee Band Accompaniments | 
hich | a (b) Andantino, ‘‘Raymond.” (Thomas) | Grafonola Folder (~ , 
, : . | 
osm Educational Department | 
hem COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CoO. : Se Ce ee ee 
‘€. e 1819 Broadway New York | 
for r | Add 
| iia ical iaciiacactacaion 
: 
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We want our readers to fill this page for us. 
poems selected by the largest number of persons. 


Send in the names of poems you wish to see here. 


POEMS OUR READERS HAVE ASKED FOR 


We will make up the page from your selections, giving preference to the 
There are many who have in their memory the names of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 


It is especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this will be much appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all those whvu 
have the privilege of reading these desired and therefore desirable poems. Address EDITOR POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 




















Excelsior 


The shades of night were falling fast, 

As through an Alpine village passed 

A youth, who bore, ’mid snow and ice, 

A banner with the strange device, 
Excelsior! 


His brow was sad; his eye beneath 

Flashed like a falchion from its sheath, 

And like a silver clarion rung 

The accents of that unknown tongue, 
Excelsior! 


In happy homes he saw the light 
Of household fires gleam warm and 
bright; 
Above, the spectral glaciers shone, 
And from his lips escaped a groan, 
Excelsior! 


“Try not the Pass!” the old man said; 

“Dark lowers the tempest overhead, 

The roaring torrent is deep and wide!” 

And loud the clarion voice replied, 
Excelsior! 


“O stay,” the maiden said, “and rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast!” 
A tear stood in his bright blue eye, 
But still he answered, with a sigh, 


Excelsior! 
“Beware the  pine-tree’s withered 
branch! 
Beware the awful avalanche!” 
This was the peasant’s last Good- 
night, 
A voice replied, far up the height, 
Excelsior! 


At break of day, as heavenward 

The pious monks of Saint Bernard 

Uttered the oft-repeated prayer, 

A voice cried through the startled air, 
Excelsior! 


A traveller, by the faithful hound, 

Half-buried in the snow was found, 

Still grasping in his hand of ice 

That banner with the strange device, 
Excelsior! 


7 
There in the twilight cold and gray, 
Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay, 
And from the sky, serene and far, 
A voice fell, like a falling star, 
Excelsior! 
Henry W. Longfellow 


The Death of the Flowers 


The melancholy days are come, the 
saddest of the year, 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, 
and meadows brown and sear. 

Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the 
withered leaves lie dead; 

They rustle to the eddying gust, and 
to the rabbit’s tread. 

The robin and the wren are flown, and 
from the shrub the jay, 

And from the wood-top calls the crow, 
through all the gloomy day. 


Where are the flowers, the fair young 
flowers, that lately sprang and stood 

In brighter light and softer airs, a 
beauteous sisterhood? 

Alas! they all are in their graves; 
the gentle race of flowers 

Are lying in their lowly beds, with the 
fair and good of ours. 

The rain is falling where they lie; but 
the cold November rain 

Calls not from out the gloomy earth 
the lovely ones again. 


The wind-flower and the violet, they 
perished long ago, 

And the brier-rose and the orchis died 
amid the summer glow; 

But on the hill the golden-rod, and 
the aster in the wood, 

And the yellow sun-flower by the 





brook, in autumn beauty stood, 
Till fell the frost from the clear cold 

heaven, as falls the plague on men, 
And the brightness of their smile was 

gone from upland, glade and glen. 


And now, when comes the calm, mild 
day, as still such days will come, 
To call the squirrel and the bee from 

out their winter home, 
When the sound of dropping nuts is 
heard, though all the trees are still, 
And twinkle in the smoky light the 
waters of the rill, 

The south wind searches for the flow- 
ers, whose fragrance late he bore, 
And sighs to find them in the wood and 

by the stream no more. 


And then I think of one who in her 
youthful beauty died, 

The fair, meek blossom that grew up 
and faded by my side. 

In the cold, moist earth we laid her 
when the forest cast the leaf, 

And we wept that one so lovely should 
have a life so brief; 

Yet not unmeet it was that one, like 
that young friend of ours, 
So gentle and so beautiful, should 

perish with the flowers. 
W. C. Bryant. 


Trouble in the “Amen Corner” 


’Twas a stylish congregation, that of 
Theophrastus Brown, 

And its organ was the finest and the 
biggest in the town, 

And the chorus—all the papers favor- 
ably commented on it, 
For ’twas said each female member 
had a forty-dollar bonnet. 
Now in the “amen corner” of the 
church sat Brother Eyer, 

Who persisted every Sabbath-day in 
singing with the choir; 

He was poor, but genteel-looking, and 
his heart as snow was white, 

And his old face beamed with sweet- 
ness when he sang with all his might. 


His voice was cracked and broken, age 
had touched his vocal chords, 

And nearly every Sunday he would 
mispronounce the words 

Of the hymns, and ’twas no wonder, he 
was old and nearly blind, 

And the choir rattling onward always 
left him far behind. 


The chorus stormed and _ blustered, 
Brother Eyer sang too slow, 

And then he used the tunes in vogue a 
hundred years ago; 

At last the storm-cloud burst, and the 
church was told, in fine, 

That the brother must stop singing, or 
the choir would resign. 


Then the pastor called together in the 
Vestry-room one day 





Seven influential members who sub- 
scribe more than they pay, 

And having asked God’s guidance in a 
printed pray’r or two, 

They put their heads together to de- 
termine what to do. 


They debated, thought, suggested, till 
at last “dear Brother York,” 

Who last winter made a million on a 
sudden rise in pork, 

Rose and moved that a committee wait 
at once on Brother Eyer, 

And proceed to rake him lively “for 
disturbin’ of the choir.” 


Said he: “In that ’ere organ I’ve in- 
vested quite a pile, 

And we'll sell it if we cannot worship 
in the latest style; 

Our Philadelphy tenor tells me ’tis the 
hardest thing 

Fer to make God understand him when 
the brother tries to sing. 


“We've got the biggest organ, the best- 
dressed choir in town, 

We pay the steepest sal’ry to our pas- 
tor, Brother Brown; 

But if we must humor ignorance be- 
cause it’s blind and old— 

If the choir’s to be pestered, I will seek 

_ another fold.” 


Of course the motion carried, and one 
day a coach and four, 

With the latest style of driver, rattled 
up to Eyer’s door; 

And the sleek, well-dress’d committee, 
Brothers Sharkey, York and Lamb, 
As they crossed the humble portal took 

good care to miss the jamb. 


They found the choir’s great trouble 
sitting in his old arm chair, 

And the Summer’s golden sunbeams 
lay upon his thin white hair; 

He was singing “Rock of Ages” in a 
cracked voice and low 

But the angels understood him, ’twas 
all he cared to know. 

Said York: ‘“We’re here, dear brother, 
with the vestry’s approbation 

To discuss a little matter that affects 
the congregation”; 

“And the choir, too,” said Sharkey, 
giving Brother York a nudge, 

“And the choir, too!”? he echoed with 
the graveness of a judge. 


“It was the understanding when we 
bargained for the chorus 

That it was to relieve us, that is, do the 
singing for us; 

If we rupture the agreement, it is very 
plain, dear brother, 

It will leave our congregation and be 
gobbled by another. 


“We don’t want any singing except 
that what we’ve bought! 

The latest tunes are all the rage; the 
old ones stand for naught; 











You Will Find the Old Favorites in 
“POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR’’ 





A new collection of popular verse. 


208 pages—more than 200 titles. 


In- 


cludes the poems most often requested for publication on this page during the 


eight years that it has been a feature of our magazine. 
need this book both for classroom use and for personal pleasure. 


limp cloth. Price 60 cents, 
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Bound in 
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Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa 
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And so we have decided—are you 
list’ning, Brother Eyer?— 

That you’ll have to stop your sinvin’ 
for it flurrytates the choir.” 


The old man slowly raised his head, a 
sign that he did hear, 

And on his cheek the trio caught the 
glitter of a tear; 

His feeble hands pushed back the locks 
white as the silky snow, 

As he answered the committee in a 
voice both sweet and low: 


“I’ve sung the psalms of David nearly 
eighty years,” said he; 

“They’ve been my staff and comfort all 
along life’s dreary way; 

I’m sorry I disturb the choir, perhaps 
I’m doing wrong; 
But when my heart is filled with 
praise, I can’t keep back a song. 


“I wonder if beyond the tide that’s 
breaking at my feet, 

In the far-off heav’nly temple, where 
the Master I shall greet— 

Yes, I wonder when I try to sing the 
songs of God up high’r, 

If the angel band will church me for 
disturbing heaven’s choir.” 


A silence filled the little room; the old 
man bowed his head; 

The carriage rattled on again, but 
Brother Eyer was dead! 

Yes, dead! his hand had raised the veil 
the future hangs before us, 

And the.Master dear had called him to 
the everlasting chorus. 


The choir missed him for a while, but 
he was soon forgot, 

A few church-goers watched the door; 
the old man entered not. 

Far away, his voice no longer cracked, 
he sang his heart’s desires, 

Where there are no church committees 
and no fashionable choirs! 

T. C. Harbaugh. 


The Height of the Ridiculous 


I wrote some lines once on a time 
In wondrous merry mood, 

And thought, as usual, men would say 
They were exceeding good. 


They were so queer, so very queer, 
I laughed as I would die; 
Albeit, in the general way, 
A sober man am I. 


I called my servant, and he came; 
How kind it was of him 

To mind a slender man like me, 
He of the mighty limb! 


“These to the printer,” I exclaimed, 
And, in my humorous way, 

I added (as a trifling jest), 
“There'll be the devil to pay.” 


He took the paper, and I watched, 
And saw him peep within; 

At the first line he read, his face 
Was all upon the grin. 


He read the next; the grin grew broad, 
And shot from ear to ear; 

He read the third; a chuckling noise 
I now began to hear. 


The fourth; he broke into a roar; 
The fifth; his waistband split; 
The sixth; he burst five buttons off, 

And tumbled in a fit. 


Ten days and nights, with sleepless 


eye, 
I watched that wretched man, 
And since, I never dare to write 
As funny as I can. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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Beautiful Patriotic Pictures 
* Your School-Without Cost! 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Every Picture Framed 
in 2} inch Solid Oak 


Mission Finish 


Yes, That’s Just What We Mean! 


By our simple plan, without cost to yourself or pupils, your school may have for perma- 
nent possession one or more of these 21 large, beautiful, patriotic Pictures. 

Every school in America should hang on its walls one or more of these beautiful Pictures, 
now that they may be secured without cost. They will help to stimulate in the minds of your 
pupils an appreciation of the principal characters and events of American History. No child 
who becomes familiar with the great leaders and epoch-making events of American History 
will ever be anything but a true American citizen, and the teacher who brings such powerful 
influences as these Patriotic Pictures into his or her schoolroom deserves the thanks of the 


entire community. 
See How Easy It Is 


One of these beautifully framed Patriotic Pictures, of any subject given above, will be 
presented to any school as a reward for securing $12 worth of subscriptions to The Farm- 
er’s Wife, a national magazine for farm homes. These subscriptions are easily and quick- 
ly secured by the pupils from their parents and friends, when they are shown copies of The 
Farmer’s Wife, because of its general excellence and its low subscription price. 

Jn addition to the picture which 1s presented to the school, each pupil who secures $1.00 
for one three-year subscription within two school days, after this offer is announced, will 
receive for himself, or for herself, a useful Pencil Box, containing an assortment of beauti- 
fully colored pencils with metal tips and erasers, a pen holder, and an eraser. 

Each pupil who secures a total of $3.00 worth of subscriptions at any time, will receive 
for himself, or for herself, a beautiful Writing Cabinet in 
addition to the pencil box. This cabinet contains a won- 
derful assortment of good quality writing material that 
will fill the needs of every pupil. 


Send No Money-- 
Just Mail the Coupon 


We want every Teacher to give this plan a trial and see 
how easy it is to secure one or more of these Patriotic 
Pictures. Fill out, cut off and mail the coupon and we 
shall send you a supply of Pencil Boxes and Writing Cab- 
inets, a number of copies of The Farmer’s Wife, with cir- 
culars, ete., and full information, as to how to carry out 
the plan successfully. If you then decide not to attempt 
it, or if the plan does not succeed, you may return the 
Pencil Boxes and Writing Cabinets and we pay you for 
all subscriptions, if any, that have been secured. You are 
under no obligations whatever. However, you will be 
surprised at how easily one or more of these Pictures may 
be earned. 

Don’t delay or put off this remarkable Patriotic and Ed- 
ucational opportunity. This advertisement may not ap- 
pear again. Mail the Coupon at once and the material 
will be sent you by return mail, postpaid. 


THE WEBB PUBLISHING CO. 


75 EAST 10TH ST., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


a 


Pencil Box Given 


to Every Pupil securing 
$1 worth of subscriptions. 


Writing Cabinet Given 


to Every Pupil securing 
$3 worth of subscriptions. 


YOU MAY CHOOSE 
FROM THIS LIST 


Roman Colosseum 

Song of the Lark 

Washington Crossing the 
Delaware 

Birth of the Flag (in colors) 

The Capitol at Washington 

The Pilgrims Going to Church 

Signing the Declaration of 
Independence 

Can't You Talk 

Feeding Her Birds 


George Washington 
Abraham Lincoln 
Theodore Roosevelt 
Woodrow Wilson 
Warren G. Harding 
General John G. Pershing 
Henry W. Longfellow 
Stratford-on-Avon 
The Gleaners 

The Angelus 

Sir Gallahad 

Roman Forum 


Each picture is richly finished and is beautifully repro- 
duced on a heavy, white background, the whole being sub- 
stantially framed under gilass in solid oak, mission finish. A 
patriotic touch is added to the pictures of our Presidents 
and General Pershing by a beautiful, silk United States flag 
being draped inside the frame, over the President’s picture. 
All pictures are approximately 14 x 17 inches and the heavy 
2%-inch oak frame is 22% x 26 inches. 


30,000 Schools Have Received Pictures 
from Us on This Same Plan 
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Sign Here, Cut Off and Mail 
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THE WEBB PUBLISHING CO., 
75 East 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Gentlemen: 


if not successful will return the material. 


Postoftice 


Important: 





solidated Schools. 


Please send me postpaid by return mail the 
pencil boxes and writing cabinets, and all other material, 
with full information as to your plan of securing one or 
more of your large Patriotic Pictures for our schoolroom. 
It is understood that we shall give your plan a trial, but 


This offer is limited to Rural Schools or 
Schools in towns, with 1,000 population or less, or to Con- 
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Some Penmanship Problems and Their Solution 


By WM. L. 


CORRELATION WITH OTHER SUBJECTS 


ANY schools have a strong penman- 
ship department so far as an enthusi- 
astic supervisor and eager pupils are 
concerned, but there is very little if 

any connection between the penmanship class 

and the other classes. When we look over the 
fine penmanship papers that are handed in, and 
then compare them with the daily papers in 
spelling, mathematics, and English, we almost 
believe that the twenty-minute period spent in 
formal writing is indeed a waste of time. What 
is needed is a complete understanding and 
friendly feeling of helpfulness between the 
teacher of penmanship and the other teachers, 
if the school is departmental, and a little more 
conscientious effort and study of school eco- 
nomics if a teacher is employed for each grade. 

Some teachers think that to support the pen- 
manship department is a one-sided affair, with 
all the honor and glory for the writing teacher, 
and nothing but nagging for the rest to do. 
Just let me ask you how many of you like to 
correct mussy, illegible papers? No one, of 
course. And you don’t have to if you give the 
penmanship department the support that I 
shall shortly outline. 

To begin with, the following rules must be 
emphasized by the principal, and any reason- 
able principal will be glad to endorse them: 

1. All spelling blanks, examination papers, 
written themes, formal mathematics papers 
and weekly letters (if it is a private school) 
must receive the O. K. of the penmanship 
department before they will be accepted by 
the teacher of any subject. ' 

2. All awards must be formally presented by 
the principal at general exercises to stim- 
ulate interest, and lend the dignity often 
lacking on such occasions. 

3. The penmanship teacher must support the 
other departments in discipline and the 
correct use of oral English. 

4. Those papers coming up to the standards 

prepared by eath pupil each month will be 

marked O. K. All others will be marked 

N. O. K., and must be rewritten. 

. The penmanship director must not be 
unreasonable in his demands regarding 
standards. 

These standards may be prepared in the fol- 

lowing manner. On a set day each month these 

sentences should be copied by each member of 
the penmanship class: 

This is a specimen of my plain business pen- 

manship while a student in......... School. 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

abcdef ghijklmnoparstuvwxyz. 

1234567890. 

Each morning after the formal spelling pe- 
riod, the blanks or papers should be brought to 
the penmanship director, or the teacher of 
writing, for his O. K. This is quick work as 
soon as one becomes familiar with the blanks. 
I can usually pass on twenty blanks in three 
minutes. If the blank is marked N. O. K. it 
must be done over until it merits the neces- 
sary O. K. 

About the same method applies to the ex- 
amination papers, themes, some mathematics 
papers, and the weekly letters; only in this 
case, each page must be O. K.’d instead of the 
entire manuscript. 

Some of the pupils at first think it a great 
hardship to come up to their own standards, 
but soon they take the necessary pains, and I 
very seldom have to N. O. K. a paper now. In 
fact pupils are glad that such a firm check is 
kept upon them, and are proud of their neat, 
well-written papers. 


or 


When a paper is N. O. K.’d, I write the rea- 
sons for the paper’s rejection at the end. Some 
criticisms such as these are used: “Not your 
best work”; “Follow the line”; “Watch spac- 
ing”; “Too many blots”; “Not neat,” ete. 

By having a new set of standards made each 
month, the practical writing keeps pace with 
the improvement made during the formal pen- 
manship drill period. 

It is of great value both to public school sys- 
tems and private schools to have a high attain- 
ment in writing. This is more visible than any 
other manifestation of work done, and is a 
drawing card to any school. 

In order to secure best all-round results have 
a standard uniform ink, uniform paper, and 
use a simple business alphabet throughout the 
entire system. Keep pen points on hand in 
each room and change them often. Use ink 
almost exclusively. 

All teachers—not just the penmanship teach- 
ers,—must encourage the pupils to work for 
penmanship awards. This will pull up the 
form quicker than anything else. The pupils 
want you to be interested in their contests and 
their awards. They live on praise. 

All teachers should give some credit for pen- 
manship on all papers that are neat and well 
written; and in a like manner credit should be 
deducted from poorly written papers. Don’t 
pay any attention to the boy or girl who “can- 
not learn to write”; anyone can learn if he 
wants to. I have never seen one who could not 
improve a great deal. 

This scheme is not a mere theory. I have 
used it with success, and any other teacher 
may easily adapt it to his school system. The 
results will repay you for the little effort re- 
quired in the beginning, and you will soon see 
the writing standards go up beyond your high- 
est expectations. 


UNRULED PAPER 


Not long ago I was reading a short article on 
penmanship written by a private-school teach- 
er. He told about a boy who had studied hand- 
writing with him, and who wrote a rather good 
hand. It seemed that this boy was applying 
for a business position, and had asked the man 
to look over his letter of application. The let- 
ter was neatly written, but the lines were not 
straight nor were the letters of uniform size. 
Then, the distances between the lines were un- 
even. The envelope was very poorly addressed 
as to spacing and arrangement. The letter 
formation and quality of line, and the move- 
ment were all good, but the letter would not 
pass most business men as being correct. “The 
boy had had no drill in penmanship class in ad- 
dressing envelopes,” was the criticism made 
by the man who wrote the article. He sug- 
gested that sheets of paper be cut about the 
size of envelopes, and practice be given during 
the class period in addressing these. This prac- 
tice was to be kept up until a decided improve- 
ment was shown. 

I think that his idea is a splendid one, and all 
penmanship teachers in grammar grades and 
high school classes would do well to use it. 
But I do not believe that simply to teach the 
class envelope addressing will entirely solve 
the difficulty. All correspondence, whether 
social or business, is now done on unruled pa- 
per. Some students are able to change from 
the ruled paper of the schoolroom to the un- 
ruled paper of the social or business world 
without unpleasant results. But they are few. 
Most people learn to do by doing. If these 
boys and girls must use unruled paper when 
they leave school, we should teach them to do 
so while they are in school. 


CRANDALL, Director of Penmanship, Pasadena (Calif.) Military Academy 


The first few months of the year—say til] 
Christmas—might be spent in practicing on 
ruled paper entirely in the upper grades and 
high school as well as in the lower grades, 
After the mid-year vacation, perhaps two pe- 
riods a week might be given to paragraph and 
sentence copy on unruled paper in the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades, and in the high 
school penmanship classes. During May, one 
of these periods could be used in writing en- 
velope addresses on paper cut the size of the 
business and social envelopes; the other “un- 
ruled period” might be used for copying busi- 
ness and social letters from the script copies 
in the penmanship magazines and manuals in 
use. 

We are continually hearing admonitions to 
make the school work of to-day practical. The 
foregoing suggestions might help to make the 
penmanship work more valuable to the pupils 
when they leave school. After all, that is when 
it will be most severely tested. 


NUMBERED CORRECTIONS 


It is often a problem in correcting penman- 
ship papers to know just how much time to 
spend on them in order to make the corrections 
of value and inspiration to the students and 
still not to take time that the teacher might 
better devote to lesson preparation or profes- 
sional reading. It is of course evident that 
every error could not be noted, nor its remedy 
be written on each paper, aside from grading, 
ranking, or otherwise marking the paper. Still, 
the commonest errors and some suggestions 
must be put on every paper in order to assure 
the teacher of continued effort from the pupils. 
We cannot expect the boys and girls to hand in 
their best work if they do not receive their pa- 
pers back with a reasonable amount of correc- 
tion and help on them. But many teachers 
have so many papers to correct that they are 
in doubt as to how to proceed. I have found 
the problem a big one for a number of years 
and wish to propose the following solution of 
my own difficulty as a possible means of help- 
ing others who teach penmanship, or any other 
school subject requiring much daily paper cor- 
rection. 

There are a number of errors made by all 
beginners in muscular movement writing. I 
have tabulated nineteen of them, and numbered 
them one to nineteen. Then, there is always 
something good in every paper; so I have ad- 
ded the word “Good” to the list as number 
twenty. This list appears on the bulletin 
boards in the grammar grade and high school 
penmanship classrooms, and the pupils are 
made familiar with the meaning of the correc- 
tions and suggestions. Of course, I know the 
chart by heart, so in correcting the papers 
when I see an important error I circle the word 
or letter and enclose the error number in the 
circle. ‘ 

When the papers are returned the pupils take 
them to the board—if they have not made a 
copy of the chart for their own use—and see 
what their errors are. For example: a boy has 
a paper with corrections 10-12-14-20 on it. He 
finds by consulting the chart he has been “care- 
less” where (10) appeared; his “slant is not 
uniform” (12); his “writing is too large” (14), 
and his work in one or more places was “good” 
(20). How hard the pupils try for the “twen- 
ties”! Some of the younger pupils cut out the 
“twenties” and keep them in an envelope as 
evidence of their success. 

This system makes corrections uniform, bus!- 
nesslike, and thorough, and saves the teacher 
time. It stimulates competition among the pu- 
pils and adds interest to the work. 
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“Such a nice taste!” 


BAKER’S 
COCOA 


has a most delicious flavor 
and aroma,natural to high- 
grade cocoa beans. That 
is why children do not 
have to learn to like it, 
why they nev- 
er tire of it, 
andonereason 
among many 
why it is an 
ideal beverage 
for them as 
well as for 
older people. 

“In beverages, as in food, 


Flavor is the decisive factor.” 
—‘Food and Flavor,’’ by Henry T. Finck. 


WALTER BAKER 
& CO. LIMITED 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free on request 


‘Edeson Radio Phones 
Adustable Diaphragm Clearance 


We guarantee oe. or your money 
tefunded. The adjustment feature places our 
phones on a par with the world’s greatest makes. 
Our sales plan eliminates dealer’s profits and 
losses from bad accounts, hence the low price. 
Better phones cannot be made. Immediate 
deliveries. Double 3000 Ohm sets, $3.98; 1500 
Ohm single set, $2.50. Circular frees 
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YEARLY DIVIDENDS 


You are guaranteed 8 Per Cent. yearl increase jn value onall 
diamond exchanges: also, 5 Per nus privilege. 


MILLION DOLLAR BARGAIN BOOK FREE 
e Greates ereaies in America are pictured in our new 
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Cheer Up Corner 
By Beth Bittersweet 


THE ELEPHANT 


Five blind men in a hot dispute 

On elephants sought out the brute, 

Intent to know what it might be; 

They found one tied to the circus tree. 

One — man rubbed its wrinkled 
side: 

“It is a wall,” he loudly cried. 

The second gave the tail a shake 

And swore the creature was a snake. 

One touching a leg could easily see 

The thing was only a slender tree. 

One gripping a tusk cried out, “How 
queer: 

The thing is only a carven spear.’ 

The last man gave the trunk a a 

And knew it was a wriggling eel. 


And then they passed in wordy war 
Into the night, where still they are. 
So wrangle we all, as ages roll, 
Because we do not see the whole. 
—Edwin Markham. 


COURAGE 

Never despair in the fairy-story of 
your life; anything may happen. In 
the end the best is truest. This is the 
good news of religion. It is a message 
of hope. Do not despair over the dark 
experience which has come into your 
life. Suddenly, after years, the ter- 
rible dragon which has kept you in 
fearful bondage and trembling so long 
is touched by the wand of time, for- 
giveness, of new insight, and it be- 
comes a fairy-prince golden and glori- 
ous, ready to conduct you into a new 
world. 

Your kitchen and your pumpkin? 
Who knows what they may become if 
only touched by _ religion’s magic 
wand? Your narrow home may _ be- 
come a Bethel, the very house of God, 
the ed gate of Heaven.—John Edgar 
Park. 


THE HABIT OF JOY 


“Phillips Brooks is said by those 
who knew him best to have been ‘full 
of mirth and gayety—a spirit of fun 
gone mad, as it were, breaking all 
bounds in exuberance and buoyancy.’ 
He said, one morning, to Bishop Clark, 
‘I am always happy.’ The secret of 
this joy and gladness lay in his deep 
conviction that the natural gladness 
of soul with which children are born is 
the rightful manner of a true child of 
God, one who believes that the divine 
will has its way in human life.... 
He believed, too, in the deep joy of 
work, ‘turning the currents of the 
things about us with our own will.’ 
Every man, he said, should be like a 
ray of sunlight and joy in a world in 
which God reigns supreme and is re- 
sponsible for the ordering of life.” 


NUGGETS 


There is a way laid out for you. In 
God’s time it will lead you to every 
good thing you may desire. Don’t 
jump over the fence. Don’t try to 
pass any milestone before you have 
come to it. Keep your head cool with 
philosophy and your feet warm with 
travel—Eben Holden. 


Endurance is nobler than strength, 
and patience than beauty.—Ruskin. 


The ability to forgive is an attri- 
bute of the great. Small minds hate 
on.—Saltus. 


Welcome, Disappointment. Thy hand 
is cold and hard, but it is the hand of 
a friend.—Longfellow. 


If your hands are left empty it is 
only that they may seek and hold bet- 
ter things.—Hmerson. 


Look backward only to correct an 
error of conduct for the next attempt. 
—Meredith. 


The struggle of Paganism against 
Christianity, during the last 2,000 
years, has been the struggle of man 
for his personal benefit against the de- 
mands of the universal law of love 





By Elizabeth Biddle 
Illustration by Alice Seipp 


Tire smart crepe satin dress shown on 


the right would cost you at least $35 
in the shops. Yet you can make it 
yourself for only $9.84. Here is the 


exact cost of the materials:— 








3 yards of brown crepe satin at $2.25.......0... $6.75 
1 yard of brown georgette crepe........cccsse0000 1.50 
Beads, thread and fasteners...........:.ccccsseeseseeee 94 
1 yard spider silk lining e | 

SUR OTRUNI asa 92s ashi sui cater dcasacvandcczenseundicvislnsvneuseaionel $9.84 


This is just one example of what you 
can save on all your clothes by making 
them yourself. You can have three or 
four times as many pretty things as the 
woman who pays high prices in the shops, 
or you can save half or more of what 
you have been spending for clothes each 
season, 


Does it sound almost too good to be 
true? Then let me tell you about the 
Woman’s Institute—this great school 
which is bringing the happiness of better 
clothes to women and girls all over the 
world, 


You say that you cannot sew a stitch 
or that you sew only a little? No matter! 


Through the Institute’s wonderful new 
method of teaching dressmaking you can 
learn easily and quickly, in spare time, 
amid the comfort and quiet of your own 
home, to make blouses, dresses, skirts, 
suits, coats, lingerie, hats, children’s 
clothes—everything you desire for your- 
self, your family or others. 


The plan is so simple that you start 
making garments at once; so thorough 
that without previous experience you can 
acquire in a few months the skill of a 
professional dressmaker. 


You will not only learn how to make 
clothes, but to make them as they are 
made in the best shops. You will learn 
the secrets of distinctive dress — what 
colors and fabrics are most appropriate 
for different types of women—how to 
design and create original dresses — and 
how to adapt and combine features that 
make clothes distinctively becoming. 


There is not the slightest doubt about 
your ability to learn. More than 150,000 
women and girls, in city, town and coun- 
try, in all circumstances and of all ages, 
have proved by the garments they have 
made and the dollars they have saved 
the success of the Institute’s methods. 


The training is so complete that you 
can take up dressmaking as a profession, 
sew for your friends, secure a position, or 
have a shop of your own. Hundreds of 
ambitious women and girls are earning 
$20, $25 $30 and even $40 a week as a 
result of the Institute’s courses. 


It makes no difference where you live, 
because all the instruction is carried on 
by mail. And it is no disadvantage if you 
are employed during the day or have 
household duties that occupy most of 
your time, because you can devote as 
much or as little time to the course as 








taught by Jesus. 
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You can make this 
35 dress. for 


only *9.84 
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whenever it is 


you desire, and 
venient. 


Send for Handsome 64-page Booklet 

T tells all about the Woman's Institute. 

It describes the courses in detail, and 
explains how you, too, can learn easily 
and quickly, in spare time at home, to 
make your own clothes and hats, and 
dress better at less cost, or prepare for 
success in the dressmaking or millinery 
profession. 

Use the coupon below or write a letter 
or post card to the Woman's Institute, 
Dept. 32-L, Scranton, Penna, A copy of 
this handsome booklet will come to you, 
absolutely free, by return mail. 
—_———— — TEAR OUT HERE — — — — — - 

WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32-L, Scranton, Penna, 

Without cost or obligation, please send 
me one of your booklets and tell me how 
I can learn the subject marked: 


CJ] Home Dressmaking 0 Millinery 


(C] Professional Dressmaking (] Cooking 
UBIO vcscccacocscccccsccescesssccnsssccsccnssscbescecdesesconcesoieccesenes 
(Please specify whether Mrs, or Miss) 

MEET OBB .cccccercccccccccesoccsecsccccccescessescees wesaesedsesneannente 
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Improving the Letters That Children Write 


By G. EDWARD PENDRAY 


NYONE who is accustomed to receiving 
letters from all classes of people will 
attest that persons who write poor 
ones are in the decided majority, and 

that the poorest ones do not necessarily come 
from the least educated correspondents. It is 
not uncommon to find graduates of high schools 
and even of colleges whose letters not only 
show carelessness and inattention to necessary 
details like punctuation and grammar, but be- 
tray actual ignorance of the fundamentals in- 
volved in a well-written letter. 

Does this condition show laxity or inatten- 
tion on the part of our common schools? Are 
our teachers themselves unskilled in this work, 
or lacking in an understanding of its impor- 
tance? Probably not. There are few teachers 
who do not realize that practically all of the 
written work pupils will be called upon to do in 
later life will be in the form of letters, and 
fewer still who do not realize that a stranger’s 
judgment of the sender is first formed by the 
tvpe of epistle sent. 

Rather, it seems, the methods used in teach- 
ing letter-writing, while they appear most ef- 
ficient at the time, are not productive of last- 
ing results. The writer remembers most clear- 
ly the mode of procedure in the days when we 
all attended school in the capacity of the 
taught. The assignment ran something like 
this: 

“Now, class, to-morrow we will all write let- 
ters of the friendly sort. Ralph, you may write 
to Joe; Joe, you may direct your note to Er- 
nest; Ernest, kindly send one to William, and 
so on around the class. Remember where the 
punctuation marks and the capitals should 
properly be placed, for I shall expect perfect 
letters. If vou wish to use a model, you may 
turn to your books, page 37,” etc. 

The next day, as we all remember, found 
quite a collection of “perfect” letters, register- 
ing various degrees of merit. These epistles 

America on the crest of a 


wave of materialism which | he 


has not vet fully subsided. Nowhere is its 
influence more to be regretted than in ed- 
ucation: nowhere should it be more ear- 
nestly combated. During the war this influ- 
ence was met by propaganda which proved it- 
self successful in directing the trend of popu- 
lar opinion, and perhaps there is no better way 
now to meet the educational situation. 

So much has been written for and against 
present-day schooling that there surely remains 
no doubt in the popular mind that its credit 
has been called in question, thus doubling the 
odds against which it has to struggle. The 
odds were great enough without this additional 
handicap. Everyone admits that there is no 
subject more vital to the future of the country, 
for the simple reason that those who are being, 
or about to be, educated are the citizens, the 
leaders, the law-makers, law keepers or break- 
ers, of to-morrow—in a word, the Spirit of 
America. We are now educating the Ameri- 
cans of to-morrow, who in turn will educate 
the Americans of the day after to-morrow. We 
are responsible for the America of a hundred 
years hence. This is a responsibility which 
none of us can evade, but which is being con- 
sciously shouldered by a very few rather than 
by the general public of America, to whom it 
rightfully belongs. The whole-hearted endeav- 


HE Great War found 


ors of teachers, school committees, superin- 
tendents and universities is often vitiated by 
the publie attitude. 

If American education is to be brought into 


were read in class and their little frailities 
treated with a great and unfraternal harsh- 
ness. Generally a great deal more stress was 
placed upon incorrect punctuation than on poor 
expression, and the selection of topics seldom 
was able to claim a fraction of the attention 
given to faulty paragraph indentation. 

By this heartless method, letter-writing was 
effectively made to be looked upon as an irk- 
some and difficult task; and disliked subjects, 
you know, seldom remain long in the memory. 

It has been my fortune, of late, to visit sev- 
eral classes engaged in learning the gentle art 
of writing letters, and I was much surprised 
to learn that the present-day method, when 
stripped of the mellifluous influence of modern 
pedagogical practice, is very similar to that of 
the earlier day. Letters are written to be 
handed in to the teacher, and she, with edi- 
torial gusto, performs prodigies of deletion 
with a blue pencil, overlooking that which is 
good in her almost eager search for that which 
is not so good. There is no spontaneity, no 
pleasure connected with writing a composition 
to be read only by the teacher, whose main in- 
terest seems to lie in the picking of flaws and 
the magnifying of mistakes. ~ 

The main thing to be shown the pupils, the 
writer has found, is the why of letter mistakes, 
instead of giving them a perfect model and ex- 
pecting them to imitate it. When one knows 
the reason for a fault, he is more likely to avoid 
it than when he is merely told that it is in- 
correct. 

From an examination of many letters, espe- 
cially those produced by school children, the 
following troubles have been found to be most 
common: 

1. Poor opening paragraph, which tends to 

give the reader a low opinion of the whole. 

2. Poor arrangement and selection of sub- 

ject matter. 





Public and the Schools 


By NYE WINIFRED GRIFFITHS 


Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, 

and the man that getteth understanding. 

For the merchandise of it is better than the 

merchandise of silver, and the gain thereof 
than fine gold.—-Proverbs. 





court and tried for failure to provide, the 
great American public must be indicted as an 
accessory before the fact, for one of the basic 
elements of the failure lies in its influence up- 
on education. 

Refore considering this influence, however, 
there are some fundamental aspects of life that 
should be noted. No one dares to say he knows 
why humanity lives, but no one denies that 
there is some force that creates humanity, call 
the force what you will. A bright and appar- 
ently happy woman said recently, “When peo- 
ple say to me, ‘I wonder why that person com- 
mitted suicide?’ J always wonder, not why that 
person did, but why everyone doesn’t.” What 
is this force that holds humanity to life, de- 
spite disillusion, care, suffering, misery, crime 
and evil? “Instinct of self-preservation,” 
“Life Force’—call it what you will—none can 
deny that it is. Every one of us knows that we 
are living by virtue of its existence, and that 
whether we paint a picture, write a book, or 
fashion a child’s toy, we are giving it external 
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5. As a result of the above, and also from ig- 
norance of principles involved, poor par- 
agraphing. 

4, Awkward or meaningless language and 
expressions, caused by ignorance, too 
great an effort, or inexperience. 

. Carelessness and lack of neatness. 

. Weak or meaningless close. 

. Incorrect punctuation, or misuse of cap. 
ital letters. 

8. Incorrect spelling. 


aS uw 


The elimination of these difficulties at first 
seems simple an? easy. “All that needs to he 
done is to call the child’s attention to his weak- 
nesses and require him to guard against future 
mistakes,” is a clear and concise way of put- 
ting the method, but many teachers have found 
that while the pupil’s attention may be called 
as frequently as might be wished, it is foolish 
to expect that future mistakes will not be made, 
because he simply does not understand why 
certain things are wrong, and because he ap- 
proaches the task of writing letters for criti- 
cism with great distaste and the wrong mental 
attitude. Even the subject of correct spelling 
will not be taken seriously, for, though pupils 
know that mistakes are wrong, they are prone 
to consider the rule an arbitrary one and will 
fail to realize that mispelled words detract 
greatly from both legibility and meaning. 

We write letters primarily to convey intelli- 
gence to some distant person. To do this they 
must conform to certain rules which render 
them intelligible, and the recipient should be 
kept in mind. Now letter writing, like many 
other arts, may he learned properly only 
through efficient and correct practice, per- 
formed always with a wish for improvement. 
Such practice is difficult to get from pupils 
without some greater incentive than good 
grades, or even praise from the teacher, but 


(Continued on page 83) 


expression. We need only look 
into ourselves to realize that life 
and the impulse to create are in- 
separable; you cannot have either with- 
out the other. 

This instinct for creation is a tremen- 
dous power—it is the only thing we can actu- 
ally bring to the bar as responsible for our 
presence here. Anything we may postulate be- 
hind it takes us out of the region of the uni- 
versal, common experience and thereby admits 
of denial. But here apparently is something 
that everybody knows and admits—all life is 
an expression of some energy, or force. 

In the expression of the creative instinct in 
the individual, we have the ideal basis of edu- 
cation. Froebel bases his kindergarten upon 
it, but it is just working its way into the upper 
schools through what is called the Project 
Method of teaching. Education is awakening 
to the possibilities of developing this great 
force to its fullest capacity, and has at last 
started to work with the life force instead of 
against it. In earlier days, when teaching 
tried to hold this force in outworn moulds of 
convention, Edisons and Marconis arose in 
spite of restrictions—vivid testimonies to the 
persistence of creative power. In the new 
days that are before us, when teaching aims to 
stimulate and encourage man’s tendency to do, 
what may we not hope for? 

In spite of criticism, and allegations of fail- 
ure, American education at last is following 
the right road. What it needs most at pres- 
ent, is co-operation from the general public, 
(Continued on page 84) 
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RS. Honduras Hoyt tapped 

lightly on her neighbor’s door 

but receiving no response, she 
walked in through the little kitchen 
to the dingy living room and on to 
the bedroom beyond, whence came 
sounds of almost hysterical sobbing. 

Now Mrs. Hoyt, notwithstanding 
she had a “nose for news” that the 
pest of newspaper men might have en- 
vied, also possessed a heart that 
matched her ample body in size—and 
that was saying a good deal. So it 
was the kindliest of neighborly souls 
who bent over the young woman, 
sobbing on the bed. ; 

“There, there, honey,” she said, 
“don’t you know tears is the most pre- 
cious thing in the world? Too pre- 
cious to be wasting ’em for nothing 
like this? Keep ’em for a real trouble, 
Mis’ Brown, keep ’em for a real 
trouble.” 

Instantly the sobs ceased and the 
flushed face was lifted. “Real trou- 
ble!” she shrilled, “real trouble! 
what do you call real trouble? Hus- 
band sick, school out, debts to pay, 
rent due, and the one thing I thought 
I could do I’m an utter failure at! 
How much more trouble do you want 
me to have before I shed tears?” 

Mrs. Hoyt lowered herself carefully 
into a small, protesting rocker and ex- 
tracted a clean handkerchief from her 
apron pocket. Then she drew the 
small form of her neighbor to her and 
gently wiped the moist, hot face. 

“It does seem like a lot, don’t it 
honey?” she remarked. “But, you 
see, it never gets so thick there ain’t 
a way out. I been in some awful 
tight places in my life, but there’s al- 
ways been one little crack where the 
light got through. Now I’m goin’ to 
make you a cup o’ tea and we'll cut 
into a blueberry pie I left on the kitch- 
en table and then, if you’ll tell me 
all about it maybe we can find a little 
openin’ for you to crawl out of.” 

Gladia Brown’s troubles were no less 
ten minutes later when she faced her 
neighbor across the tea table, but just 
the prospect of opening her heart to a 
sympathetic listener made the world 
more endurable. 

Most of the story Mother Hoyt knew 
—Lucius Brown’s long-drawn-out ill- 
ness, the struggle of the young wife to 
make a living for him and the two 
little ones by teaching, the constant 
slipping deeper into debt. 

“It just seems too bad,” the old lady 
said finally, “that they ain’t no school 
in the summer for folks like you with 
families to keep. How do they expect 
schoolma’ams to eat them _ three 
months, I’d like to know!” 

In spite of herself Gladia Brown 
smiled. “In some places the salary 
goes on all summer,” she said, “but 
not in Waverly. And with Lucius suf- 
fering so much and the children grow- 
ing and demanding more and prices 
going up for everthing we use, I just 
can’t make it reach for nine months, 
let alone twelve. Last year, you know, 
I clerked in Hayden’s store but it wore 
me out so I was hardly fit to teach 
when school began, so this year I 
thought I’d turn my talent for sewing 
to account. At least, I always thought 
I had a talent for sewing till lately.” 
Suddenly the tears gathered again and 
hurrying into the living room, she re- 
turned with a dress 
over her arm. 


“Look at that!” 
she said, her voice 
trembling. “Isn’t 


that the worst look- 
ing thing you ever 
saw? Can you blame 
Lydia Morrison for 
nearly taking my 
head off? And I 
worked DAYS over 
it! And the worst of 
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it is that I had a picture of a per- 
fectly gorgeous gown in my head all 
the time. 

“I can see it yet—just the way it 
ought to be—but I can’t do it! What 
I made was this awful thing and what 
Lydia said to me was worse than the 
gown looks. Not only that but she in- 
sists that I must pay her for her goods 
—and I can’t, Mother Hoyt, I simply 
can’t! I can’t pay the rent or the doc- 
tor, I can’t get Lucius the things he 
needs—” and once more the dark head 
went down while great sobs tore 
through her throat. 

“Well, now,” said Mrs. Hoyt, calmly, 
“that’s a great way for Lyddy Morri- 
son to act. Quit crying a minute, Mis’ 
Brown, and tell me how you learned 
to teach school—did you study it 
awhile or did you just pick it up?” 

Gladia Brown looked up in wonder. 
“Why” she said, “I went to High 
School and the University and had two 
years training at a teachers college— 
and then I can’t make a living at it,” 
she added, bitterly. 

“Uh-huh, that’s what I thought. 
Well, did it ever occur to:you that 
other things had to be learnt, too?— 
sewing, f’r instance? You spend most 
o’ your natural life getting to be a 
good school teacher but you think you 
orto turn in and be a artist with silk 
and velvet without no study a-tall.” 

“But,” from Gladia, “I make all my 
own clothes and the children’s—I’ve 
always been quick and handy with my 
needle.” 

“‘Quick an’ handy’ ain’t art, Mis’ 
Brown, and folks like Lyddy Morrison 
wants their clo’es to look like Fifth 
Avenue, not like Waverly. Sure you’re 
handy—didn’t you make over my old 
gaberdine so it looked like new? But 
you couldn’t make a living doing over 
old gaberdines with that ‘quick and 
handy’ knack o’ yourn, while you could 
be independent if you was able to suit 
the Lyddy Morrisons. Looks to me 
like you’d hafto go to school with dress 
goods for awhile.” 

Gladia shook her head _ disconso- 
lately. “I can see where it would be a 
good thing,” she said, “but I haven’t 
the time, I haven’t the money and I 
wouldn’t know where to go if I had 
both. But it’s done me good to talk to 
you anyway.” 

Mrs. Hoyt rose. “I’m going over to 
see Lyddy Morrison,” she said. “I 
think maybe I can get her into a Chris- 
tian frame of mind. ’By, Mis’ Brown, 
things’ll be better tomorrer.” 

It cannot be said that things looked 
materially better to Gladia Brown the 
next morning when she opened her 
door to Mother Hoyt’s gentle tap. 

“I just knowed,” said that cheery 
soul, “that things was coming your 
way. You said yesterday that you 
didn’t have the time nor the money nor 











the school to learn that dressmakin’ 
stunt—but this morning you got ’em 
all! June, July, August—there’s your 
time. Here’s a little cash I had saved 
for an emergency and God knows this 
is it. Give me your note for two years 
at six per cent—that’s your money. 
And here is all about a dressmakin’ 
school that comes right to your home 
and teaches you all about ART IN 
DRESS—capital letters. That’s your 


school. Just look it all over an’ don’t 
say a word. I'll be over agin for my 
note.” And Mother Hoyt, who knew 


every family skeleton by its first name, 
caught Gladia Brown in a quick em- 
brace and hurried away, leaving her 
gazing dazedly at a modest roll of bills 
and a prospectus of the Franklin In- 
stitute course in dressmaking and de- 
signing. 


Much water can run under a bridge 
in two years and most of us add a few 
wrinkles or gray hairs to mark the 
passing of time. 

But it was an infinitely younger, 
fresher Gladia who called a cheery 
greeting to Mother Hoyt two years 
later, as that incorrigible gossip 
panted up her steps. Putting down 
her work she pulled an easy chair for- 
ward and propelled her visitor gently 
into it, perching, herself, on its wide 
arm. 

“I was just coming over to see you, 
Mother Hoyt,” she said, “because it’s 
two years today since you found ‘the 
little crack’ through which I could slip 
into a happier time; and I’d like to 
celebrate by paying off my note and by 
thanking you for helping me find the 
way out. I can give back your money 
but I’ll never be able to repay you for 
enabling me to know the Franklin In- 
stitute. You know, of course, that 
their lessons have meant everything to 
me and that they have changed that 
‘quick and handy’ needle of mine into 
a worker of magic. But I never told 
you that, almost from the first lesson, 
I was able to earn good money. 

“IT didn’t attempt difficult things at 
first like that dress that I had spoiled 
for Lydia Morrison, but I did do a lot 
of simpler things and made the most 
of our expenses. Even after school be- 
gan I managed to keep up my lessons 
for I could see it was going to mean 
the solution of my troubles and when 
Mr. Brown grew so ill that I had to re- 
sign I gave still more time to outside 
work, so that, at least, I have the 
knowledge that his last days were com- 
fortable and that he knew I could care 
for myself and the children all right. 

“All this time I have kept up the 
lessons of the Franklin Institute, ap- 
plying them, right from the start, to 
things people wanted and getting ad- 
ditional help from them if something 
special came up. The course in de- 





signing has been wonderful to me be- 
cause I still have my visions of beauti- 
ful gowns—and now I can make them 
look as they do in my dreams. 

“I’m not rich yet, Mother Hoyt, but 
I’m out of debt, we’re living and dress- 
ing well, I’ve a clientele of good cus- 
tomers who like my designs and my 
work and I’m making more money than 
I ever did in my life. I loved teaching 
but so long as it is so underpaid I 
can’t afford to indulge in it. 

“And I’ve plans—oh, such wonder- 
ful plans! Ever since I took that 
dress I’d spoiled for Lydia Morrison 
and made a thing of beauty out of it 
she has believed in my ability and now 
she is willing to back me in a venture 
where I'll do the designing and plan- 
ning and we can cater to the most ex- 
clusive people. I'll be sorry to leave 
Waverly—and you—but with the in- 
struction I’ve had from the Franklin 
Institute and the work I'll still do with 
them, I know I’ll make good. Perhaps 
this first venture doesn’t look so very 
big to you, but just you wait, Mother 
Hoyt, I’ll be on Fifth Avenue yet, mak- 
ing a real success and able to give my 
children advantages I never could if I 
struggled along in the schoolroom. 
But isn’t it strange that Lydia Morri- 
son should back me after the scrap 
we had? 

Mrs. Honduras Hoyt smiled craftily. 
“Lyddy ain’t so bad when you know 
how to handle her,” she said. “And— 
I—knew.” There was silence for a 
moment and she added, “that ‘emer- 
gency’ fund wa’n’t mine—it come from 
Lyddy and so did the Franklin Insti- 
tute book. She knew some girls who’d 
made a big success studying with them 
people and she knew you had a lot o’ 
talent if you did lack knowledge. She 
wa’n’t taking much chance when she 
staked you then and she ain’t taking 
no chance now—it’s a cinch. All I did 
for you, Mis’ Brown, was to find the 
little crack for you to squeeze out of 
and it led like a ray o’ light straight 
to the Franklin Institute at Rochester. 
I'd like the credit, all right, but I guess 
you got to hand it to them. They’ve 
put so many women on their feet, 
teaching ’em how to make a good liv- 
ing and add to the beauty and happi- 
ness of the world, that I can’t claim 
none of it. But you and me both can 
tell other women about the Franklin 
Institute—I guess maybe there ain’t a 
female living but would be better and 
happier if they took the dressmaking 


course, Even them as don't have to earn 
money can have more and better things if they 
learn all about cuttin’ and colors and what's be- 


coming and so on, If I'd knowed ahout ‘em 
years ago and paid more attention to clo'es and 
less to other people’s business, | might ‘a’ been 
better off myself.” 

Gladia Brown leaned over and planted a kiss 
on the kindly old face. “I’m mighty glad you 


paid attention to my business, Mother Hoyt,” 


she said. “Without you I might never have 
known of the Franklin Institute or found the 
ray of light that led to success.” 

Gladia Brown is but typical of over 13,000 wo- 


men and girls (including hundreds of school 
teachers) who have sent for the sample lesson 
and who are now, through the fascinating 
Franklin Institute system, able to design and 
make original dresses, evening gowns, ‘waists, 
skirts, lingerie, wraps, tailored coats and suits 
or millinery. 
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UT, Mother, she jaws and jaws and jaws!” 
cried Alice. 

“Possibly she has plenty of reason,” 
said Mrs. Landon, seeking as always for 
extenuating circumstances. “Some of those -chil- 
dren are enough to try the patience of Job.” 

“But, Mother,” objected Charles, “she was on the 
warpath before she ever got to the schoolhouse this 
morning. We could see it the way her skirts 
swished as she came up the road. Dick Hammond 
nudged me and said: ‘We’ll catch it to-day.’ And 
we sure did! She blowed up somebody on an aver- 
age every five minutes straight through till four 
o’clock. I am sick and tired of it all. I wish we 
could have our lessons at home as we used to.” 

“So do I,” exclaimed Alice heartily. Then, with 
an abrupt change of tone: “She talks all the time 
about noise, noise, and she is the noisiest thing up 
there! She bangs her old pointer down on the table 
every little while, and yells ‘ORDER! in a voice 
that would raise the scalp lock of an Indian chief! 
Couldn’t you find time to hear us evenings, Mother, 
and let us do our lessons at home? We would work 
hard.” 

“Just as you did before,” Mrs. Landon murmured 
roguishly, dropping her work and slipping a sym- 
pathetic arm about her little eleven-year-old daugh- 
ter to draw her nearer. “No, children, I think we 
will not try that again. I know you made your 
grades all right, but it was pretty hard on Mother. 
I do not feel able to go through it again, unless a 
like need should arise. I have all I can possibly do 
justice to now, and when night comes my nerves 
are screwed up like a fiddle string. If I were to 
take on your lessons, you would likely find me even 
more irritable than Miss Buck. It is almost im- 
possible to keep up interest in a class of one. If 
you were together in your grades, I might be: tempt- 
ed to give you a trial. But as it is, you are much 
better off at school. For in spite of all, Miss Buck 
is a good teacher. She is very painstaking and 
thorough. Her education is of the best, and she is 
a lady of unquestioned culture and refinement. 
She —” 

“T’m not. so sure, Mother,” interrupted Charles. 
“You know the company side of Miss Buck. She 
ean be as nice as pie. But she is not a lady. No 
lady would screech and call names and get as red 
in the face as she does!” : 

Mrs. Landon could not deny this. Her right arm 
went about the lad as he seated himself on the 
hroad arm of her chair, and she laid her face against 
his. ‘See here, son, Honest Injun!”’ she whispered. 
“Are you perfectly square with Miss Buck? Do 
you attend strictly to getting your lessons and mind- 
ing your own business, or do you give your time to 
hatching little trouble raisers?” 

“Why, Mother,” broke in Alice, “he hardly ever 
has his lessons, and is whispering and cutting up all 
the time! He has a piece of chalk hitched to a 
string, and he lets it fly back and hit Emma Daniels 
in the eye whenever he gets a chance! And —” 

“Hush!” Mrs. Landon commanded. “I don’t want 
you to keep tabs on Charles in this way.” 

“She thinks she’s my grandmother!’’ complained 
Charles. Then, “I guess I have my lessons as well 
as you do, miss! And what does that old Emma 
Daniels do to me? I wouldn’t be even with her if 
| got her in the eye every two minutes all day! 
Listen, Mother. To-day she came back to our cor- 
ner and said: ‘Are you boys going to act decent 
and take a part in that dialogue?’ ‘No,’ I said, ‘we 
are not. Your old dialogue is no good.’ And it 
really isn’t, Mother. It is the bummest, most wishy- 
washy thing you ever heard! And what did she do? 
Grabbed me by the collar and shook me and pulled 
my hair.” : 

“And what did Miss Buck say?” asked Mother. 

“Nothing. She didn’t know it. She was hearing 
a class. I just gave Miss Emma a good shove, and 
she began to cry.” 

“‘Why didn’t you explain to Miss Buck?” 

“Explain? I didn’t have a chance. She lit into 
me for making Emma cry. She said I hit her.” 

“And then why didn’t you explain?” 

“Oh, that would have been talking back, you 
Miss Buck won’t stand for that! She never 


64 


know. 


finds out the reason for anything. Just jumps on 
what she sees or is told. And, of course, she doesn’t 
often get more than half of anything.” 

“Well, see here,’’ said Mother slowly, “I don’t 
like the idea of your trying to get even; besides, you 
will end by getting yourself deeper in trouble. The 
next time Emma imposes on you, you tell Miss 
Buck.” 

“It won’t do any good. She doesn’t dare do any- 
thing to a big girl like Emma. She just takes her 
spite out on the smaller kids. She hit me over the 
head with an arithmetic to-day, for something I 
didn’t even do. It was Jay Faber. She doesn’t dare 
touch him either.” 

“And did you tell Miss Buck you were not the 
one?” 

“No. 
it.” 

“It seems to me that you would be allowed to say 
that much,” Mrs. Landon murmured, unconvinced. 
“You try it next time, anyway, and let me know the 
result. If you mind your business all the time, Miss 
Buck won’t suspect you. Where there’s smoke, you 
know, there’s always some fire. I am afraid you are 
in the wrong, son, but I’m sorry. I want you to get 
all you can out of school; you will need it in the 
years to come. Remember what Father told you 
the other night: what you get now determines 
whether you will be a leader or a nobody in the 
future. I want you to grow into a man of whom I 
shall be proud.” 

“T know, Mother, and I do try honestly. But it 
is awfully hard work. If she would let me read or 
draw after my lessons are done, it would help some. 
But she won’t. She says: ‘If you have to-day’s 
lessons, study to-morrow’s!’ What’s the use? So 
after lessons are done, I sit there and get into 
trouble. But it’s her own fault! Miss Lincoln 
always let us read. She never nagged at us about 
our lessons, but we knew we had to have them and 
we did. Anybody can get a lesson in a hurry, if he 
knows that when he is through he can have The 
American Boy, or The Youth’s Companion, or some 
magazine like that to read. Miss Lincoln always 
had magazines on her table, and we had our lessons 
lots better than we do now, too. And theve wasn’t 
nearly so much cutting-up, either! I wish we had 
her now.” 

“And yet, if I remember right, you used to come 
home quite often complaining about her,’ said 
Mother. 

“We didn’t know how well off we were!” cried 
Alice. “She was an angel compared to Miss Buck! 
There’s Father calling. Come on, Charles.” And 
away they raced. 

Mrs. Landon turned with a perplexed face to her 


I would only have got worse and more of 


sister, who had been a silent auditor. “What am I 
to do, Kate?” she asked appealingly. 
Miss Marchmont laughed, shaking her head. 


“Well, I’m sure I don’t know,” she answered. “But, 
Milly, it seems to me that Miss Buck is injuring her 
own interests. Those children of yours have long 
heads. You have taught them to see cause and ef- 
fect. It seems to me they have diagnosed the case 
very clearly. An idle mind is the devil’s workshop, 
always has been, always will be. She should know 
that. And a child cannot apply himself three hours 
steadily, even if he is supposed to do so.” 

“She is too conscientious,” Mrs. Landon bemoan- 
ed. “I am so disappointed in her, Kate. She is a 
lovely woman socially, so bright and entertaining. 
I fairly hugged myself when I heard she had the 
school. I thought she would do the children a world 
of good. And now honestly I am getting so I dread 
to have 4:30 come. They arrive so peevish and dis- 
contented, ready to quarrel at the drop of a hat, and 
more often than not there is a string of complaints 
just as there was to-night. I don’t want to take 
sides. J feel that it is my duty to support Miss 
Buck. But I can’t do it with much grace. No- 
where is a nagging, scolding, fault-finding woman 
more out of place than in a schoolroom. If she 
must reprove, why doesn’t she go to the culprit and 
speak to him quietly? It only wounds his sensi- 
bilities, and creates in him an I-don’t-care spirit, 
when she does this ‘jawing,’ as the children call it. 
Besides, she does the very thing above all others 
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which she should avoid: draws the attention of the 
pupils from their lessons. 

“When I was teaching,” Mrs. Landon continued, 
“J had a number of little pasteboard slips with ‘copy 
punishments’ neatly written on them—such as “] 
must not turn around’ (copy six times) ; ‘My neigh- 
bor’s business is not mine’ (copy 15 times); ‘A 
babbling tongue is a grievous nuisance’ (copy 25 
times) ; etc. I kept them handy and my eyes open. 
When a pupil needed a reminder, I quietly laid the 
slip embodying his particular offense before him and 
he got busy. By the time he had finished writing, 
his mischievous mood was gone. For the restless, 
nervous child, I had a number of-expedients, mostly 
little errands which would put him on his feet in the 
open for a few minutes,—bringing a pail of fresh 
water, dusting the erasers, getting an armful of 
wood, etc. One slip I kept for the sole use of a pale, 
dark-eyed little chap. It was: ‘Run down to the 
bridge and back as fast as you can go.’ He would 
he sitting indolent and listless, lessons and all things 
pertaining to school forgotten. When the slip ap- 
peared before him, his eyes would brighten and snap 
and away he would race, striving each time to make 
a new record. He always came back breathless and 
glowing and ready for business. I can see him now 
as he settled into his seat, his eyes twinkling merrily 
at me! That was the best of my slips. The children 
treated them mostly as a sort of small joke. But 
they did the business! 

“We had a modest library which we were con- 
stantly striving to increase.. I encouraged the chil 
dren to bring in books and papers to read whenever 
they had spare time. The girls were privileged to 
sew and crochet. I kept a number of doll patterns, 
and odds and ends of cloth and trimming, and very 
frequently gave advice in cutting and planning. So 
far as possible I encouraged all of them to be self- 
governing. As an incentive to well-prepared les- 
sons, I gave little prizes and privileges. The pupils 
who received 100% in three consecutive lessons 
were enrolled as my helpers, and I chose the child 
whose name topped the list at each session to be mv 
assistant for that period. They were expected to 
pronounce words and render general aid to those in 
the lower grades. And how proud those helpers 
were! Never once did they abuse the trust reposed 
in them!” ; 

Miss Marchmont glanced at the clock and rose 
hastily. “Goodness, I am due at Mrs. Thorpe’s 
right now!” she exclaimed. “I shall have to fly! 
And you don’t need my help, Milly. Just figure out, 
how to approach Miss Buck tactfully with the 
remedies you have been telling me!” 

“Oh, yes,’”’ murmured Mrs. Landon expressively, 
“Gust!” 


Having One’s Own Movies 
By E. A. Kirkpatrick 


HE new consolidated school at Lewiston, 

Ohio, about six miles from Bellefontaine, 

has moving pictures of its own choice in 
its own building, with its own machine, and under 
the direction of its own people. 

The machine was purchased with money raised 
by a stock company. Eighteen men were asked to 
loan fifty dollars each to pay for the machine, 
equipment, and other needs at the start. Those 
who loaned the money were promised payment from 
the receipts of picture shows held in the auditorium. 

Until enough money was raised to pay back the 
eighteen men, each of the men and his wife was ad- 
mitted to the show free. This inducement made 
raising the money an easy task, and it was but a 
short time until the original sum was paid back to 
each stockholder. Then a second machine was 
bought, in order to show pictures continuously. 

Selection of films is left to the superintendent 
of schools. He is helped by the teachers and cer- 
tain high school pupils who are interested. The 
teachers and some of the boys operate the pro- 
jector. Plays are secured through regular film ex- 
changes in Cleveland, on either a percentage or a 
flat rental basis. Films are also secured from the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. ©. 
The only charge for these is transportation. The 
price of admission is ten cents for children and 
twenty-five cents for adults. There are two shows 
a week, in the evenings. Receipts from one show 
amounted to more than $100. The auditorium 
seats 450 people. 

There are possibilities in this plan for other rural 
schools. Why should country folks have to go to 
town for moving pictures, when their own school- 
houses are adapted to the showing of pictures? 
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to This Big Family 
of Teachers 


—Who have no financial worries, due to Sickness or Accident. 

—Who have a regular income in time of need. 

—Who receive $50 a month when totally disabled by Accident or Confining Sickness. 

—Who receive $25 a month when ill and requiring medical attention at least once a 
week, but when not necessarily confined to house. 

—Who receive certain operation benefits in addition, after they have been members 
for over a year. 

—Who receive 20% increase in monthly Sick Benefits for two months, when confined 
in established hospital. 

—Who receive $50 a month when quarantined and regular salary discontinued. 

—Who receive regular indemnities of from $333 to $1500 for major accidents. 

—Who receive double benefits for travel accidents. 

—Who are protected during vacation as well as during school year. 

—Who are able to “smile thru the tears”. 


These Teachers Are Able to Smile Thru the Tears 


Miss Ina E. Gittings, Tucson, Ariz., wrote: ‘‘There is no in- Miss Mary Morriss, Collinsville, Ill., wrote: ‘I feel that my 
vestment so assuring and so reasonable as this. The T. C. U. T. C. U. premium is the best investment I could make. Our 
are entirely friendly and do not try to evade their responsi- board does not allow us a single day in which to be away from 








bilities.” work. Therefore we pay our substitutes for every half day we 
are absent. Then, if ill, the doctor bill too must be paid and 
Mrs, Laura E. Kennedy, Three Rivers, Calif., wrote: a wish the T. C. U. is the answer.” a ee aa 
to thank you most sincerely for the promptness and fairness Mrs. Darlina B. Stokley, Athens, Ga., wrote: ‘I received your r 


with which you settled my claim. But more than this, I thank check a few days ago. Please accept my thanks. The amount 

you for your kind letter of sympathy, and I assure you I shall was enough to pay both my doctor and my druggist. I heartily FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
take great pleasure in recommending the T. C. U. to other recommend the Teachers Casualty Underwriters to other teachers 
teachers.”’ who need protection against sickness and accident. 


“Smiling Thru Tears”—Our New Booklet 


Just from the press, it tells, in a series of letters from Teachers all over America, the story of the T. 
C. U. more graphically than we can tell it. It is sent freely, without placing you under any obligation 
whatever. Just write your name in the coupon on the right and mail it today. 


THE TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
732 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


To the T. C. U., 732 T. C. U. Bldg., 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protec- 
tive Benefits. Send me the whole story and 
booklet of testimonials. 


(PN Gl 6k oie Cela w Oke mae eee de ede 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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WRIGLEY’S shows 


results in many ways. 


It improves appetite and 
digestion. Allays thirst 


and steadies nerves. 


It gives a great deal of 
pleasure and benefit for 5c. 


The Flavor Lasts 


The old song runs 
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“After Every Meal” 





A win n in g way— 
a pleasant smile.” 


Keep teeth white 
and breath sweet 
with WRIGLEY’S 
—then your smile 
will be winning! 










































own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily. Postal 












10 Days FREE Trial )’s""3 


CPi 5 plage get Fa - . 
size, printing surface, 4)6x7, $1. makes— Underwood, Remington, Oli- 
i 


RL DE 
] The MARCON-SLOPER 00 
DUPLICATOR _ 
You can make 100 copies of your por 


Note size 6'4x10, $2. Lettersize | ye. i i 
me . 4 r-at big saving, Every machine fully 
10x12'%, $3.50. Full directions, | rebuilt to look and work like new. Guar- 
ink and sponge complete. Also sent | anteed for 10 years. Send no money — 
»O.D. pe sizes. Send for Cir- | big Free Catalog shows how to save mone: 
cular, Sample of Work, and Special | on type writers. Easy terms. Write today. hs we 
. Toachers,  fatletac eee 
Money Back, and ALL MAIL, CHARGES PREPAID BYU.” © | INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
W. FISHER COMPANY, £113 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK | 177N. State St. Dept. 11-20, Chicago 











me YOU HAVE A BEAUTIFUL FACE 


BUT YOUR NOSE? 











N THIS DAY and AGE attention to your appearance is an ab- 
solute necessity if you expect to make the most out of life. Not 
only should you wish to appear as attractive as possible, for 
y your own self-satisfaction, which is alone well worth your efforts, 
but you will find the world in general judging you greatly, if not 
¥ wholly, by your “looks”, therefore it pays to “look your best” at all 
@ times. Permit no one to see you looking otherwise; it will injure 
your welfare! Upon the impression you constantly make rests the 
failure or success of your life. Which is to be your ultimate destiny ? 
My latest Nose-Shaper, *‘Trapos MODEL 25,”’ U. S. Patent, with six adjustable 
pressure regulators and made of light polished metal, corrects now ill-shaped noses 
without operation, quickly, safely and permanently. Diseased cases excepted. Is 
pleasant and does not interfere with one’s daily occupation, being worn at night. 
Write today for free booklet, which tells how to correct Ill-Shaped Noses without cost if not satisfactory 
M. TRILETY, Face Specialist, 1807 Ackerman Building, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Also For Sale at Riker-Hegeman, Liggett’s and other First-Class Drug Stores. 















Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 
(Continued from page 53) 


industry or the biggest thing to be re- 
membered about the section repre- 
sented. 

The children drew plans for floats 
and then selected the best ones to work 
upon. Our material consisted of wa- 
ter color paints, cream drawing paper, 
scraps of colored crepe paper, cloth, 
cotton, cardboard, little twigs, small 
sticks, tinfoil, and picture wire. With 
these the children set to work to con- 
struct as well as they could. Wheels 
for the floats were circles cut from 
thick cardboard and fastened with 
brads so that they would turn. 

The results were astonishing. The 
title float bore the name “Our Coun- 
try.” New England was represented 
by a tall factory building near a water- 
fall. This stood for the manufactur- 
ing industry. The commerce of the 
Middle Atlantic States was shown by 
New York harbor. Number four rep- 
resented a cotton field with negroes 
picking the cotton. This was to show 
that the cotton industry was very im- 
portant in the South Atlantic States. 
The float of the South Central States 
bore a sugar-cane field, some cotton 
plants, stalks of rice, and a silver bowl 
of sugar. The sugar-cane was made 
of thin twigs wrapped with purple pa- 
per and topped with narrow leaves. 
The wire was wrapped around the 
stalks to represent joints. The float 
for the North Central States bore a 
wheat field and a bowl of fruits grown 
in that region. The Plateau States 
showed that mining among the moun- 
tains was the important industry of 
that section. A float showing the lum- 
ber industry represented the Pacific 
States. The Alaskan float, with the 
Eskimos, was made by the third grad- 
ers. The float representing the Ha- 
waiian Islands bore palm trees, the 
leaves of which were cut from draw- 
ing paper’ painted green, and the 
trunks of which were made of sticks 
wrapped with bias strips of brown 
lawn. Tropical fruits were made of 
crepe paper filled with cotton, and na- 
tives were cut from heavy brown pa- 
per and were dressed in tiny raffia 
skirts. When the parade was finished, 
the children were allowed to display it 
for the rest of the school to enjoy. . 

On the whole, I think a great deal 
of work was accomplished in the two 
weeks which we spent working on our 
miniature parade. Of course our car- 
nival may have helped, but somehow 
I think that even children who know 
nothing of the New Orleans Carnival 
could be reached by a desire to have a 
miniature parade for themselves and 
for others to enjoy, and that it would 
be helpful in fixing in the minds of 
the children the important points of a 
series of lessons—ETHEL FE. HEDRICK, 
Louisiana. 


An Out-of-Door Thanksgiving Program 


During my first year of teaching I 
was assigned a small rural school in a 
remote section. There were almost as 
many nationalities and religious de- 
nominations as families represented in 
the school, so I had a difficult time 
starting anything which did not cause 
more or less unpleasantness. I de- 
cided upon a Thanksgiving program to 
be given out of doors, and to my great 
relief encountered but little opposition 
in carrying out my plans. 

The program was to be a simple one 
requiring only a few hours to prepare. 
There was to be a play with charac- 
ters representing the American Indi- 
ans, the Pilgrims, the citizens of to- 
day and the citizens of to-morrow; 
one or two Thanksgiving songs; a pa- 
triotic recitation; a funny selection; 
and, of course, several selections for 
the little beginners. 

To the north of the neighborhood 
was a magnificent belt of pine timber 
and here we placed the stage, with a 
clump of graceful pine saplings form- 
ing a charming background. By saw- 
ing two large logs and placing them 
about fifteen feet apart, then making 


(Continued on page 76) 
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More Pleasure—More Comfort— 
and More Money Saved 
when you do your Christmas 
shopping direct by mail from 


this Free Catalog 


Write for a copy NOW to 
JASON WEILER & SONS 
(Established 1876] 
Manufacturing Wholesale and Retail 
Jewelers and Diamond Importers 


390 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





You will delight 
in looking through this 164- 
page Free Catalog with its thousandsof Illustra- 
tions and money-saving prices on the following: 





J Watch 
giver” pene Toilet ‘Goods 
Bens and Pencils Leather Goods French ivory 
Stationery Gifts for Men, for Women, for Baby,etc. 
Money refunded unless entirely satisfied 
This beautiful 
14K White Solid Gold WRIST WATCH 


No.40746N 


---is richly hand carved--the 
white solid gold is today in 
high favor, duplicating the 
beauty of platinum. The 
movement is 15-jeweled and 
a guaranteed accurate time- 
keeper. Silk ribbon bracelet 
in black or grey 

---with adjusc’ 1 g5° 


able clasp -- 














Ladies’ Write for 
Diamond FREE 
Ring CATALOG 
**‘How 
y $59-00 to Buy 


Diamonds’’ 
/ An elaborately il- 
ig erfectly cut,blue white | lustrated —_ book 
ug tiamond of exceptional | showing weights, 
j set in 18K | sizes, prices and 
gold ring | qualities on all 
Gury and _ pi d, | diamond mounted 
Diomonile spill be sont jewelry. 
anywhere on approval. 
A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: 
Y, carat, $31 | 2 carat, $73 | 2 carats, $290 
¥% carat, $50 | 1 carats, $217 | 3 carats, $435 


JASON WEILER & SONS 


390 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Mfg. Wholesale and Retail Jewelers since 1870 
Diamond Importers since 1876 


ForeignAgencies: Amsterdam,LondonandParis 
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For Memory’s 
The Best M 
Garden 75 Memee. Ger 
: by LUCIA MAY WIANT, 
Supervisor of Expres- 


sion, Dayton, Ohio Pub- 
lic Schools. 





Hor Every t h 
y teacher 
Memory’s realizes the value = 
memory gems in the 
Garden schoolroom, There is 


nothing that brings 
WIANT more pleasure, and at 
the same time more 
culture and refine- 
ment to pupils, or, 
indeed, to maturer 
minds, than the com- 
mitting to memory 
of terse, beautiful 
thoughts of the 
world’s most helpful thinkers. These 
thoughts linger long in our minds and 
even in the busiest life, recur again and 
again, helping to solve the every-day prob- 
lems that confront us all. 

For Memory’s Garden not only contains 
some of the choicest gems of thought, se- 
lected from the best writers of all ages, 
but the unique arrangement of the book makes 
it particularly serviceable in the schoolroom, 
easy to use and thus more valuable for the pt- 

ils. The selections are arranged by grades, 
forty for each grade from the first to the eighth, 
one for each week of the school year. The se- 
lections for each grade are numbered from one 
to forty and are so arranged that corresponding 
numbers in the various grades are appropriate 
to the same season of the year or the same 
Special Days celebrated in the schoolroom, Thus, 
selection No. 5 in each grade is appropriate 
for Autumn, No. 10 to Thanksgiving, No. 15 
to Christmas, etc. 

This book is intended for the use of both 
teachers and pupils and the low pricc_ places it 
within the reach of all. It contains 56 pages, 
is well printed on good paper and bound in 
durable limp cloth covers. 

Price 30c per copy, postpaid, In lots of 
one dozen or more, 25c per copy, postpaid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 


DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA 
ORDER FROM NEAREST POINT 
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Loses 74: Pounds 
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Feels and Looks Like a New Woman 


Amazing Discovery Enables Mrs. Denneny to Lose 10 
Pounds the Very First Week. She Has Lost 74 Pounds 
Already and Is Still Reducing. 
Exercise, Rolling, Painful Self-Denials or Discomforts. 


kinds of anti-fat cures without success. 
Then one Sunday I saw your advertise- 
It sounded so good that I sent for the 


“| WEIGHED 240 pounds. I had tried all 


ment. 
course. 

“The very first week I lost 10 pounds and 
kept reducing steadily. I lost 74 pounds and 
am still reducing. My friends say that I al- 
ready look 10 years younger. 

“Formerly I could not walk upstairs without 
feeling faint. But now I can RUN upstairs. 
Formerly I felt as if I were suffocating if I 
walked fast for 2 blocks. But now I can walk 
a mile just as fast as I can go and without the 
least sign of suffocation. 

“T never felt better in my life. There is not 
a sign of my former indigestion now. I sleep 
like a rock. And I have a fine complexion now, 
whereas before, I was always bothered with 
pimples. 

“I have reduced my bust 7% inches, my 
waist 9 inches and my hips 11 inches. I even 
wear smaller shoes now. They were ‘sixes,’ 
now they are ‘fives.’” Mrs. Mary Denneny, 82 
West 9th Street, Bayonne, N. J. 

Mrs. Denneny’s experience is but one of many 
similar ones. Within the last few months over 
300,000 men and women have been shown how to 
reduce to normal weight and secure the slender, 
supple figures of youth by this pleasant method. 


The rate at which you lose your surplus flesh is 
absolutely under your own control. If you do not 
wish to lose flesh as rapidly as a pound a day or ten 
pounds a week, you can regulate this natural law so 
that your loss of flesh will be more gradual. 


Secure New Vigor Also 


This natural method also builds your health 
and gives you renewed vitality and energy. 
You obtain a clearer complexion, a brighter 


How Would You Like 


to Reduce to Your 
Ideal Figure 


Loses 22 Pounds in 14 Days 


“IT reduced from 175 pounds to 153 
pounds (his normal weight) in two weeks. 
Before I started I was flabby and sick; had 
stomach trouble all the time. I feel won- 
derful now.” 








Ben Naddle. 
102 Fulton Street, New York City. 


Loses 13 Pounds in 8 Days 
“Hurrah! I’ve lost 13 pounds since last 
Monday. I feel better than I have for 
months.” 
Mrs. Geo. Guiterman, 
420 E. 66th St., New York City. 


Loses 28 Pounds in 30 Days 
; “I found your method delightful. In 
just 30 days I lost 28 pounds (8 pounds the 
first week). My general health has also 
been greatly benefited.” 


E. A. Kettle, 
225 W. 39th St., New York City. 























No Drugs, Starving, 


eye and a more elastic step. Many 
write that they have been astounded at 
losing wrinkles which they had sup- 
posed could not be effaced. Your nerves 
are improved and your sleep is more 
refreshing. You regain youthful vigor 
and spirit as well as a youthful form. 
And you obtain all this without any 
discomforts or self-denial. You make 
no change in your daily routine. You 
continue to do the things you like and 
to eat the food you enjoy. In fact, far 
from giving up the pleasures of the 
table, you may even increase them. 


The Secret Explained 


Scientists have always realized that 
there was some natural law on which 
the whole system of weight control was 
based. But to discover this vital “law 
of food” has always baffled them. It 
remained for Eugene Christian, the 
world-famous food specialist, to dis- 
cover the one safe, certain and easily 
followed method of regaining normal, 
healthful weight. He discovered that 
certain foods when eaten together take off 
weight instead of adding to it. Certain 
combinations cause fat, others consume 
fat. For instance, if you eat certain foods 
at the same meal, they are converted into 
excess fat. But eat these same foods at 
different times and they will be converted 
into blood and muscle. Then the excess fat 
you already have is used up. There is 
nothing complicated and nothing hard to 
understand. It is simply a matter of learn- 
ing how to combine your food properly, 
and this is easily done. 

This method even permits you to eat 
many delicious foods which you may now be denying 
yourself. For you can arrange your meals so that 
these delicacies will no longer be fattening. 


10 Days Trial—Send No Money 


Eugene Christian has incorporated his remarkable 
secret of weight control into a course called “Weight 
Control—the Basis of Health.” Lessons one and 
two show you how to reduce slowly; the others show 
how to reduce more rapidly. To make it possible 
for everyone to profit by his discovery he offers to 
send the complete course on 10 days’ trial to any 
one sending in the coupon. 

If you act quickly you can take advantage of a 
special reduced price offer that is being made for a 
short time only. All you need to do is to mail the 
coupon—or write a letter or postcard if you prefer 
—without sending a penny, and the course will be 
sent you at once, IN PLAIN WRAPPER. 

When it arrives pay the postman the special price 
of only $1.97 (plus the few cents postage) and the 
course is yours. The regular price of the course is 
$3.50, but $1.97 is all you have to pay while this 
special offer is in existence. There are no further 
payments. But if you are not thoroughly pleased 
after a 10-day test of this method you may return 
the course and your money wiil be refunded in- 
stantly. (Jf more convenient you may remit with 
the coupon, but this is not necessary.) 

Our liberal guarantee protects you. Either you 
experience in 10 days such a wonderful reduction in 
weight and such a wonderful gain in health that 
you wish to continue this simple, easy, delightful 
method or else you return the course and your 
money is refunded without question, 





Mrs. Mary J. Denneny, of 82 W. 9th St., Bayonne, N. J., 
before and after losing 74 pounds by this wonderful method. 
She also banished nervousness, weakness, insomnia and di- 
gestive disorders. 
She is still reducing and will continue to do so until she 
reaches her normal, ideal weight. 


Her complexion improved wonderfully. 






Complete Cost 
for All Only $ 


Don’t delay. This special price 
may soon be withdrawn. If you Cents 
act at once you gain a valuable Postage 
secret of health, beauty and 

normal weight that will be of priceless value to 
you throughout your life. Mail the coupon NOW. 


97 


(pec 
Plus Few 





CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, Dept. W-7411 
47 W. 16th St., New York City 
If you prefer, you may copy wording of coupon in 
a letter or on postcard. 





CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, 
Dept. W-7411, 47 W. 16th St., New York City. 


Without money in advance you may send me, in plain wrap- 
per, Eugene Christian’s $3.50 Course on ‘‘Weight Control—-The 
Basis of Health.”” When it is in my hands I will pay the post- 
man only $1.97 (plus the few cents postage) in full payment, 
and there are to be no further payments at any time. Although 
I am benefiting by this special reduced price, I retain the privi- 
lege of returning this course within 10 days, and having my 
money refunded if I am not surprised and pleased with the won- 
derful results. I am to be the sole judge. 


COOP OOH eee reer eee Ese Hees HEHEHE EEE eee eEeOEEOEeesesese 


Street 


CORO eee eee HOH HEHEHE EERE HEHEHE EEE EHH HEHEHE EEE EEEEEe® 


CHE. cc cccess EP Cee PRCT CCT TET ES § 
Price outside U. S. $2.15 cash with order 
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The Near East Aflame! 
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A Turkish army officer, fighting in Asia Minor—Great Britain with an 
empire at stake in the East—and the world aghast as they face 


each other! 
later. 


All Europe and Asia involved, and America, too, sooner or 


Is the Near East, is the Far East, any longer an academic question to 


you? 


Does it need more than the newspaper front pages of the last 


month—the London headlines, “Stop the Next War’—to convince 
you that we of America with Europe are sitting on top of a volcano? 
Or that the volcano is Asia? 
Have you realized that there is one directly focused source of under- 
standing on this greatest of world problems today—the struggle of the 
East to throw off the yoke of the West? 


ASIA 


The. American MAGAZINE on the Orient 
More than 50 Illustrations 
Two special photograph inserts 


In the November issue, for instance, 


Mufty-Zade Zia 
Foreign Minister 


Bey, son of the former 
of Turkey, gives the 


Turkish Nationalist side of the great con- 


flict in the Near 


East. He quotes Napo- 


leon: “You can kill the Turks, but you 


never can conquer 


them.” Zia Bey holds 


the imperial policies of Europe responsible 
for the great disturbance of today in the 


Near East. 


Whether or not you agree with Zia Bey, 
ASIA gives you months in advance clear 
understanding of the greatest problem of 


the world today. 


Eight months ago, ASIA 


readers foresaw from arresting, personal 


stories on 














Mustapha 


Kemal and _his 


strength, the crisis that has just now 
alarmed the world in front-page news- 
paper headlines. 

Are you doing anything to “‘get behind” 
the news that fills the press of today? Are 
you doing anything to keep yourself from 
being excluded from conversation in the 
best American homes, around dinner 
tables, at clubs, and wherever progressive- 
ly intelligent Americans are meeting ? 

ASIA is the answer. It makes vivid the 
most intricate international problems. It 
opens up the fascination of the life, litera- 
ture, art of nine hundred million people, 
living in a territory of unexplored natural 
wealth, 





Special Offer Firs Yooc"* 
A Five Months’ Tour of the Orient 


S. ts ASIA is on sale at all newsstands 
4%" % at 35c per copy. If you do not 
ie & know this magazine this is your 
Ve )Sp %, opportunity to become ac- 
“put Se quainted. Send $1.00 with 
yp Be % My the coupon. We will mail 
& °* °_ Ss you the next five issues 
“ev ety” Oo for the special price 
1 fla, On of $1.00—a big of- 
“ep, a tezt, &, fer for an excep- 
ag ey My Sey tionally 1 o w 
ty 9 2 4,1 % price. This 
On » Wir On offer open 
Soy On ° x fe, to new 
fo 2 G ly, ‘a readers 
ey, My % 
2 : & S 
Pa hip, PS 
vA . % 0.°o 
"%, Qnty 1h 
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Other November Features 


STAMFORD RAFFLES — by Sir Frank 
Swettenham—The biography of one of the 
British Impire Builders of the East, by 
the former Commander-in-chief of the 
Straits Settlements. Dramatic, romantic. 

AN AUTUMN TRIP IN NORTH CHINA— 
by A. E. Grantham—Days spent on dusty 
Chinese roads—nights passed before the lac- 
quered altars of Buddhist temples. Here is 
adventure! 

IRAK RESTORED—By Roland Gorbold— 
Feisal, the new King of Irak, and his coun- 


try—an engrossing article written by a 
— officer who knows his Mesopotamia 
well. 

HONORABLE PILGRIMS — by de 


Gertru 

Emerson—The elusive yet beautifully hu- 
man story of the climbing of Fuji by an 
American girl. 

ECHOES OF HIMALAYAN FLUTES—by 
Muriel Percy Brown 

THE DROWNING OF GANAPATI — 

by A. Coyle 


























The Complete Instructor School Library, illustrated above, contains a stand- 
ard assortment of two hundred books—twenty-five for each grade from the 


first to the eighth. 


Each grade group of twenty-five books is put up in a strong cloth covered 


box with a list of the titles printed on the outside. This arrangement is exceptionally convenient 
in that it permits all of the books for any grade to be kept on the teacher’s desk where they will 


be readily accessible to the pupils. 


Included with each grade group is a record book for the 


teacher to use in agate ie record of the books read by each pupil. 
Good Reading in the Most Convenient and Inexpensive Form 


This library affords the greatest variety of good literature, in a convenient and substantial 
form, ever offered at a popular price. It provides material for a complete course of reading 
adapted for all grades and supplementing every branch of school work. 

The Instructor School Library Books contain 32 or more pages each, are well printed on an ex- 
cellent grade of book paper and substantially bound in limp cloth covers in varied and attractive 
colors. Many of them abound in illustrations. 

The titles have been carefully selected and embrace a ‘wide range of subjects of the greatest in- 


terest and helpfulness to children. 


There are delightful myths, fables, and nature stories for the 


little ones—fascinating tales of foreign lands, adventure, history and industry for the larger boys 
and girls—the best literary classics for the older pupils. A list of the titles mailed upon request. 

The library boxes are durably constructed and, being provided with closely fitting slip-on cov- 
ers, protect the books when not in use and keep them clean and sanitary. 


The Price of the Complete Instructor School Library of 200 books, 


including boxes and record books, is $24.00. 


The price of each 


grade group of 25 books, with box and record book, is $3.25. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, lowa [Rcstesi7eine 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 


a floor with slender poles, we had a 
crude, but very substantial stage. 
After covering the uneven floor with a 
thick carpet of pine needles and fallen 
leaves, and banking the front of the 
stage with evergreen branches, with 
here and there a flaming branch from 
the many trees which in our section 
are still rich in autumnal beauty in 
November, we had an attractive and 
appropriate setting. 

On the stage the Indians and Pil- 
grims were arranged in the back- 
ground, while the other characters 
were in the foreground. In prose or 
verse the Indians told their history; 
then the Pilgrims told of how they 
came to America and of their strug- 
gles and hardships that we might 
know freedom; next, the citizens of to- 
day told what they were doing to 
make history; and last, the citizens 
of to-morrow prophesied what they 
would give to the world. The play 
closed with all turning toward the flag 
and singing a patriotic song. 

The children enjoyed the originality 
of the play, and the novel way in 
which the history of yesterday, to-day 
and to-morrow was presented did not 
fail to arouse their keenest interest 
and fire their imagination—ETHEL 
W. HALL, Florida. 


Suggestions for a Thanksgiving 
Program _ 

We teachers of country schools find 
our hands and minds busy when 
Thanksgiving rolls around. With it 
comes the question, “How shall we 
commemorate the day?” Here is a 
suggestion. 

My class of seventh and eighth grad- 
ers were reading “The Courtship of 
Miles Standish.” During our study 
we chose the boy or girl best suited to 
each character in the poem and then 
had him or her memorize those 
speeches best portraying character 
and story. After we had completed 
our study it was a simple matter to 
dramatize the story. The costumes 
and scenery, made by the children at 
recess and noon, were simple but ef- 
fective. The younger children gave 
recitations and songs pertaining to the 
“First Thanksgiving Day.” Two girls 
sang the old song, “Priscilla and John 
Alden.” 

Our patrons pronounced our enter- 
tainment a fine one and were glad to 
see the children taking such an inter- 
est in school work. Besides the fact 
that we were able to prepare our pro- 
gram with less work, the dramatiza- 
tion also gave the pupils a_ better 
knowledge of the story. The patrons, 
too, became interested in our school 
work and afterwards often dropped in 
to see what we were doing.—Mkrs. G. 
H. TALLMAN, Missouri. 


A Study of the Pilgrims 


Last year we laid special stress on 
the Thanksgiving work. Just above 
the blackboard I placed a strip of 
brown oatmeal paper, twelve inches by 
fifteen feet, using this as the founda- 
tion of all our work. 

First, in our language lessons, we 
studied about the Pilgrims in Holland, 
and as we studied the country we col- 
ored and cut out pictures of Dutch 
windmills, Dutch men and women, boys 
and girls feeding their geese or carry- 
ing their water jars, etc., and mounted 
them on one end of the poster. This 
section of the poster we called Hol- 
land. We then studied about the Pil- 
grims’ voyage to America. We colored 
the next portion of the poster blue to 
represent the Atlantic Ocean and 
made a picture of the Mayflower sail- 
ing on it. We journeyed with the Pil- 
grims until they reached America. 
Then we studied the Indians, coloring 
and cutting out pictures of Indians 
with their bows and arrows, Indians 
in front of their wigwams, and Indi- 
ans rowing down the stream in their 
birch-bark canoes. We arranged these 
on the unused part of our poster and 
called it America. We studied the 
Pilgrims’ new life in America, their 
privations, dangers, and yet thankful- 
ness through it all. We placed a little 
church in the forest and had a number 

(Continued on page 78) 
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The Very Book You Have 
Been Wanting — 


Poems 


Teachers 
Ask For. 


Containing 235 Poems Most 
Frequently Requested by | 
the Teachers of America | 

| 





Price 60 Cents Per Copy 
In Durable Limp Cloth Covers | 





poems. For several years, 
there has been published in| 
“Normal Instructor-Primary Plans” 
a department of “Poems Our Read- 
ers Have Asked For.” This has 
been wonderfully popular. Thou- 
sands of teachers have requested, 
the publication of desired poems. | 
This book contains over two hun-| 
dred of those which have been most | 
frequently asked for. 
Poems Teachers Ask For in-| 
cludes a large number of the re- 
quired poems in state courses of; 
study, together with others well 
adapted for memory work, charac-| 
ter study and special day exercises! 
in the school. 
Teachers and readers will greatly | 
appreciate the convenience of this) 
compact and comprehensive ar-' 
rangement of the choicest and most| 
required poems, as well as the sav- 
ing of time and money accomplished | 
by securing them in one volume) 
rather than in many volumes from) 
different publishers, 


A Partial List of the 
Poems Included 


Abou Ben Adhem 

American Flag, The 

Asleep at_the Switch 

Barbara Frietchie 

Barefoot Boy, The 

Breathes There the Man Mandalay 

Building of the Ship Moo Cow Moo, The 

Chambered Nautilus,The Nobility 

Character _of the Hap- OCuptain! My Captain 
rrior October’s Bright Blue 


T ‘vo is a unique collection of | 


L’Envoi 

Lips That Touch Lig- 
uor, The 

Little Boy Blue 

Lost Chord, The 


py a 
Charge of the Light Weather 

Brigade Old Clock on _ the 
Children’s Hour Stairs, The 
Christ in Flanders Opportunity 


Christmas. Everywhere Order for a _ Picture, 
College Oil Cans n 
Crossing the Bar __ Over the Hill to the 
Curfew Must Not Ring ‘oorhouse 

_ Tonight _ Owl and the Pussy Cat, 
Darius Green and His e 

Flying Machine Paul Revere’s Ride 
Day Well Spent, A Perfect Day, A 
Driving Home the Cows Planting of the Apple- 
Each in His Own Tree 

Tongue Poorhouse Nan 
First Settler’s Story, 











Psalm of Life, A 
he aggedy Man, The 
First Snow-fall, The R ional e 
Flag Goes By, The Ride of Jennie McNeal 
Give Us Men Robert of Lincoln 
Gradatim Rock Me to Sleep 





House by_the Side of Seein’ Things 
the Road, The Seven Times One 
How He Saved St. Sister and I 
ichael’s Song of the Shirt 
— Sweet and Low 
Incident of the French Teacher’s Dream, The 


amp Thanatopsis ; 
In Flanders Fields Village Blacksmith, 
I hool-D; ne 
ey earned Visit naga St. Nich- 
olas, 
pestncey Sali We Are Seve 


Lady Mo 


n 
on y 
Landing of the Pilgrims When the Cows Come 


ome 
asca | ‘ W West Begins 
Leak in the Dike, The eo Watia The 
Legend of Bregenz, A Woodman, Spare that 
Legend of the Organ Tree 

Builder, The Your Mission 


And More Than 150 Other Poems 

Equally as Good as the Above. 
Poems Teachers Ask For contains 
208 double-column pages, is neatly 
printed on a good grade of paper 

and bound in limp cloth covers. 


Price 60c Per Copy, Postpaid 


With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 
(new or renewal) $2.50. 
See Other Combination Offers on Page 2. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office, DES MOINES, IOWA 








Order from Nearest Point 
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An Explanation of His Famous Method of Reducing to Music 


eS . to the figures we keep 
at Wallace Institute, my method 
of removing superfluous flesh has 
thus far been used by a little over 
185,000 persons. In addition, we have 
received nearly 65,000 letters asking 
questions about the course. So many 
people these days are seeking relief 
from overweight, it is possible the an- 
swers to those questions most frequently 
asked would be of general interest. 
Whatis oftenestaskedis“‘How can music 
make one thin? It can not. If 
mere music were a means of re- 
ducing we should see few stout 
people! For homes without a 
phonograph are scarce. It is, 
of course, the specific direc- 
tions and activities outlined on 
my records— not the records 
themselves, or the music— 


cialized in this work eighteen 
years before I conceived and 
perfected the course on phono- 
graph records. The method re- 


By WALLACE 


PHOTOGRAPH BY KEEDY STUDIOS 


“Will reducing so fast as I have heard 
-is done by your records bring wrinkles 
or flabiness?” I presume it is because 
the starving processand numerous cruel 
diets always do have such an effect that 
so many ask me that. I can assure you 
that the opposite is true of my system 
of reducing. For I use absolutely natu- 
ral methods; I do not tear down fatty 


the change. But the reduction is a 

certainty in the end, and to under- 

stand the principles I use is to know 

this to bea fact. Others will state that 
they are too fat only in certain parts, 
and therefore desire only the part of 
my service which will reduce the abdo- 
men, hips, or perhaps the neck and 
arms. It is, of course, impossible to give 
one magic direction which will remove 
fat at one point while the body is organ- 
ized to produce excess fat just as fast as 
it is consumed. Mine is a com- 
plete, correctional course, one 








duces through counter-acting 
the natural, underlying causes 
of fat. 
THEnextmost frequentques- 
tion is this: ‘‘How many 
pounds will your reducing rec- 
ords remove from me?” 
Strangely enough, it is not hard 
to answer this question quite 
accurately. Experience in so 
many thousands of cases en- 
ables us to state an average 
figure which will come very 
close, and anyone may tell for 
one’s self from the table I give 
here. It is only necessary to 
take into consideration the age 
andheight. The present weight, 
or how long you have weighed 
that much, makes no difference 
in the ultimate result. Super- 
fluous flesh may have beenper- 
mitted to accumulate for any 
one of a number of reasons. 
Its removal, nevertheless, will 
be accomplished in the same 
way in every case—by elimi- 
nating the basic conditions that 
foster fat in excess of what is needed 
for repairing and restoring what the 
bodily activities consume. These are the 
weights that anyone may attain by this 
method of reducing: 


, Age Age Age Age 
Height 29 to 29 30039 40t049 50and 
Inches Years Years Years Over 

Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
111 116 122 125 
61 113 118 124 127 


62 115 120 127 130 
63 23 
64 122 127 133 1 


65 125 131 137 140 
66 129 135 141 145 
67 133 139 145 150 
68 137 143 149 155 
69 141 147 153 159 
70 145 150 156 163 


I guess thousands of people have 
asked me ‘Is your course absolutely 
harmless?” The best reply is to be found 
in the very many letters of the medical 
profession endorsing my methods. 
Scores of those taking my course have 
said they do so by advice of their physi- 
cian. Those who for any reasons of 
health are forbidden to employ violent 
exercises have enjoyed this melody 
method, and finished with marked im- 
provement physically. 





WALLACE, THE ORIGINATOR OF THE METHOD 
MANY HAVE USED TO GET THIN TO MUSIC 


tissues, but remove conditions respon- 
sible for their growth. It is a change of 
Nature’s own working, and therefore 
the new bodily condition is naturally 
provided for. Remaining flesh is firmer 
than ever. So far as wrinkles are con- 
cerned, the face, neck and other parts 
of the body will be seen to have a new 
smoothness, 


N?2 so easy to answer is the query 
as to how long it will take to reduce 
an individual to normal weight. Consti- 
tutions vary. Conditions are never pre- 
cisely the same in two people. Reports 
of ten pounds lost the first week of my 
course are frequent. Oftener it is only 
five pounds in that time. But a woman 
who takes off only a few pounds the first 
week ortwo—perhaps only ten ortwelve 
pounds the first three weeks—will often- 
times start to lose weight twice as fast 
commencing with her fourth lesson. 

I recently received a letter from a 
woman who had removed forty pounds 
along about the middle of herfifthlesson, 
yet she had lost nothing the first week, 
and only three and one-half pounds the 
second week. Naturesometimesrequires 
quite a time to prepare the system for 


part preparing the way for the 
next, and must be taken in the 
sequence directed. If you are 
stout in only certain places, 
have no fear that you will lose 
where measurements are nor- 
mal. Nature does not work that 
way. Itis only in drugging and 
doping, or in denying the body 
needed nourishment that one’s 
face becomes drawn, or por- 
tions of the body become gaunt 
and subnormal. Every day 
comes the query ‘Can your 
records do anything for one 
who is not so much overweight 
as poorly proportioned?” Re- 
distribution, rather than re- 
moval of the fat is the desire. 
My course seems to bring re- 
results very quickly in such in- 
stances. A woman seldom reali- 
zes how completely within her 
control is her figure, and the 
contour of the limbs. 

“Must I always keep up the 
use of my reducing records 
even after I have reduced to 
the right weight?”? No, but 
most people do so because they 
want to. There is something 
about the twelve to twenty min- 
utes daily use of the records 
that everyone seems to like. 
Then too, the occasional use of 
the records every second or 
third day, possibly only once 
a week makes it impossible for 
the fat toreturn. You may think 
at the outset that you will wish 
to lay aside the records once you reach 
the goal of a normal figure—but I pre- 
dict that you will not. 


[NX spite of the great numbers who have 

permitted me to restore their propor- 
tions to what Nature intended, there are 
doubtless many more people who still 
carry their unwelcome weight because 
they frankly disbelieve in any reducing 
process so easy and enjoyable. To “get 
thin to music’’soundstoosimple. I know 
this from the quantity of letters asking if 
I guarantee results. To ask that is to 
confess that you have not carefully read 
the offer in my announcements. Nat- 
urally, I may not guarantee to reduce 
someone who [ have no means of know- 
ing will carry out my instructions ex- 
actly as given. But if directions are 
obeyed, reduction is sure. The very 
terms of my offer prove that. My first 
lesson is always given before anything 
is said about paying for my services. 
From that first lesson anyone can tell 
whether my reducing records really do 
reduce, and there is no obligation to go 
a step further unless results make you 
eager to continue with me. 


Play Off 
your FAT 





No one need stay stout longer than it 
takes to notify Wallace Institute of the 
desire to reduce to normal weight, re- 
ceive the phonographic reducing lesson 
that is sent free of any charge whatever, 
and play away the excess flesh to the 
tune of several pounds a week. 


Wallace 


‘QEDUGN- 


Records 


—dictated by Wallace himself, originator 
of the music method of reducing—are 
the one safe, sensible and certain way 
to remove any burden of fat. Thousands 
have reduced by this modern method. 

The success of the original Wallace 
course has caused several to copy what 
they can of his method. Unless the re- 
cord is signed Wallace, and unless the 
label says Reducing—it is NOT a Redu- 
cing Record. 


You Can Get Thin 
to Music 


Easy, interesting lessons of a few min- 
utes daily will cause every ounce of ex- 
tra flesh to go—and prevent its return. 
File after file of letters show reductions 
like these: 


103 Lb lostin4monthsbyMrs.HarryDerby, 
$.1100 Vine St., Quincy, Ills. 


74 Lb lostin 18 weeksby Mrs. Grace Horch- 
S. ler, 4625 Indiana Av., Chicago, Ills. 
60 Lb lost in 3 months by Mrs. Orpha M. 
S$. Van Ripper, Wyandotte, Mich. 
Al Lb lost by Miss Helen F. Mac Dougall, 
S$. Hillis, Loug Island, N. Y. 


32 Lb lost in 2 months by Mrs. J. M. Faw: 
S. Lawrence, Pa. 


20 Lb lost with four lessons by Mrs. Frank 
S.J. Roth, 1004 Fremont St., Marshall- 
town. Ia, 
—surely, Wallace can reduce you, too; 
just as surely as you give him the op- 
portunity offered here and now. 


Your First Lesson 
is FRE Why not find out 


about Wallace Re- 
ducing Records? A few days with the 
first lesson record will tell you more and 
show you more than any amount of de- 
scription. No promise to pay anything, 
no obligation; just let Wallace know you 
want to ¢ryhis method. A fulllesson on 
regular-sized double-face reducing rec- 
ord and complete instructions free for 
the mailing of this coupon: 


WALLACE, 
630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago: 
Please send record for the first reducing les- 


son; free and prepaid. I will either enroll, or mail 
back your record at the end of a five-day trial. 


Bes OP Noe cccadantadsatnsasacsncnendiniasesec 


Py ae ee Ree ae ae sa 
Canadian Address: 62 A‘ bert St., Winnipeg. 
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The New “Empire” Movable Chair Desk 


Unequalled strength, durability, simplicity 
of adjustments 





Aug. 22, 191 
PATENTED July 3, i917 
Feb. 18, 1919 


Model “‘S” 


Don’t fail to see our line of 
Stationary Desks, Portable Folding Chairs, 
Tablet Arm Chairs and Kindergarten Chairs. 


Ask us for catalog of items in which you are interested. 


EMPIRE SEATING COMPANY 
EMPIRE BUILDING, 144 North St., Rochester, N. Y. 


























Bou aeieeams | BOOK on Destroying Hair 


pictures. Snap shots or time, Easy to 
erate. Free forse) ing é at luctes Bingo } Per- New Book by Prof. Hayes -_D., late of Woman’s 


poroee Ironing Wax each. Sello Medieal College, Chicago Colle eft *Phai armacy, etc. Tells 
t. Send no money. Extra prere ntit cause and cure of superfluous ir and facial disfigurements. 
you order now. Big Premium Book Free, Non-technical reall 3 stamps for descriptive mat! 





Bingo Co.Dept. 124, Binghamton,N.Y. Dept. F-42, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R. I. 


GUARANTEED GENUINE LEATHE! 


! woe Card a Coin Purse 
























JOHN H. JONES 
CHICAGO,ILL.-> 


|, Deatest 


The “American Bankroll’ 1923 model. Benotifolly made of Back 
or Brown Grained Genuine Leather. Strongly stitched 
and most eee ged Jive <4 book ok 700 : ever saw. 8x4 3-4in. ~~ 

o' 











Don’t send us a penny inadvance! Jast send the 


coupon and tell us what you wisb engraved on = YJ, S, Leather Goods Co., 206;230,0- bake, Strast 


the pocketbook. Then when you actually receive oo 
it. simply pay the postman our rem arkebly low Send me vour genuf ine Leather ** American Bankroll’’ 1923 mode! mie 
Price of 98¢ and postage (plus extra charges as = book. | Also zour new free catalog of high class leather goals ans cr 
shown if you want address, etc). If you PGon't — ‘and shen it arrives : Twi pay 1 os entrant I Fave chs eked ri below 
think this is the best buy you ever made, return = {fam not more than satished | will Fetura the pocketbook and you 

it to us and we will refund your money at once, refand my money, including pos' 








including postage. We_ have been selling these O Black 
pocketbooks for over 15 years. You take no risk. Name ( afar") O Brews i 
Wee tee yy we in| oend you. aoe, 7 - 

lutely free o new cata! un 2 O 

high class. ew on goods and “y ft specialties. St. No. CD 20c extra 


Money saving bargains that will surprise you. i 
Agents ™ Make Big Money with our quick sell gelling. line. City ..rccccccccccccrccccsces StAtEsseveseves C) 80c extra © af 











aeockaa fi Turn your spare { time into Des remieneil 
gency proposition lem . ex HI] 
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of Pilgrims going to church. This 
made a very effective poster and 
schoolroom decoration. The children 
had a fine idea of the Thanksgiving 
story and they never grew tired of 
looking at the poster. 

We also made Pilgrim booklets. For 
this I took the material given for an 
exercise in a back number of NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS. For the 
first page of our booklet we colored 
and cut out a picture of a windmill 
and copied the paragraph under it; 
for the next page we colored and cut 
out a ship and wrote the paragraph 
under it; and so on, making a page for 
each illustration. We cut the letters, 
P-I-L-G-R-I-M-S, out of light gray 
paper and mounted them on light blue 
for the covers. We finished the book- 
lets with a picture of the Mayflower 
and tiny strips of gray.—Leta ITZEN, 
Nebraska. 


A Community Thanksgiving 


For the observance of Thanksgiving 
in our school we wanted to give some- 
thing that would be of interest to all 
the patrons of the district, so we de- 
cided on a program and exhibition. 
Invitations were sent to each family 
in the district. They were written on 
correspondence cards decorated with 
turkey seals. Following is the invita- 
tion: 

Spend Wednesday afternoon, 

November 26th, with us. 

We will show you a good time. 
Rose Hill School. 

1:30 P. M. 


Our visitors arrived at the appoint- 
ed hour and were given a chance to 
hear two of our classes recite. 

At two o’clock we began our pro- 
gram by singing “America” and giv- 
ing the flag salute. The program con- 
sisted of songs, recitations, dramatiza- 
tions, and dialogues. Some of the dia- 
logues required simple costumes. The 
dramatization of “Golden Hair and 
the Three Bears”—a previous primary 
language lesson—was given by the 
primary class. 

After the program our guests were 
invited to view the school work that 
had been neatly arranged about the 
room. This exhibition consisted of 
free-hand drawings, examples of pen- 
manship, music, agriculture and physi- 
ology notebooks, maps from the two 
geography classes, and compositions. 
The lower grades exhibited drawings, 
posters, and work done with colored 
circles and squares, letters from the 
language class, illustrated reading les- 
sons, jointed fairy tale figures illus- 
trating language lessons, paper dolls, 
overall boys, jointed cats, dogs, and 
squirrels. The daisy chain flag was 
thought to be very pretty and novel. 

The parents were much interested 
in the work their children had done, 
and were able to compare it with that 
of the other pupils. 

When all had seen the exhibits, I 
served a hot lunch. Our guests left 
feeling that they had spent a profitable 
and pleasant afternoon in the little 
schoolhouse at the crossroads.—NELL 
HOLTMAN, Kansas. 


Hot Lunches in Rural Schools 


Cool autumn days bring thoughts of 
warm lunches in the rural schools. 
People often say, “Are they worth 
while?” “We are not equipped to pre- 
pare them”; “They are too much 
work”; etc. We have found them very 
much worth while in my little country 
school. The enjoyment of the pupils 
alone would have made them so; and 
that mid-afternoon tired feeling every 
country teacher learns to know, was 
noticeably less after a warm dish at 
noon and, as a consequence, the chil- 
dren did better work. 

These children had not been under- 
nourished, but they had bolted their 
food, either on the run, or, if they sat 
down at all, with one eye on the clock, 
in order to have more time to play. 
You can’t bolt hot soup or beans, as 
more than one small boy found out; 
and more leisurely eating and result- 
ant better digestion ensued. 

We had an old Round Oak Heater, 
but no tables or cupboards. The boys 
spent two rainy noon hours with tools. 
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A New 
INSTRUCTOR EDUCATIONAL sons Series of 
udubtonmens Inexpensive 
and Composition Text Books 
wanmono Providing 
@| uuasense |@ a Practica! 
" Course 
a in Language 
seiiaenabics Work 
| ol for All the 
Grades 
Prepaid Prices 


Books I and II combined in one volume— 
For Teachers’ Use in First and Second 
Grades, 25 cents per copy in 
strong paper covers; 32 cents per 
copy in limp cloth covers. 

Book I1I—For Third Grade \ ,in.sfor8., 

Book IV—For Fourth Grade / 16 cents 

Book V —For Fifth Grade per copy 

Book VI—For Sixth Grade ont. 

Book ViI-—For Seventh Grade 24 cents 

Book VIII—For Eighth Grade] ~ per copy 











This new series of Graded Language and 
Composition books offers an exceedingly at- 
tractive and practical course in these sub 
jects for all the grades. All non-essentials 
are omitted but the real and vital features 
of language are presented in a way easily 
understood and applied by the student. Just 
enough technical work is given to produce 
intelligent construction, and it is correctly 
distributed throughout the course. Compo- 
sition work is developed by a very interest- 
ing system that trains the pupil in habits 
of clear thinking and accurate expression. 

The combined volume for teachers’ use in 
the First and Second Grades contains games 
and plays for Language training, dramati- 
zation, stories for telling and reproduction, 
and other valuable material for Language 
teaching in these grades. 

The entire series has been prepared by 
capable and experienced teachers and is 
based upon the latest and best pedagogical 
methods. 

The Graded Lang and Composition 
books have met with instant favor wherever 
they have been introduced. They appeal 
especially to the pupils because they are 
small and convenient to use and because they 
present the subject of Language in an at- 
tractive and interesting manner. 


Some of the Features 


1. Easy Story work with a purpose. 

2. Dramatization. 

3. Definite and pointed instruction and 
help in Composition. 

4. Story Method in teaching the “Helping 
Words.” 

5. Pronunciation Drills. 

6. Practical study and use of Synonyms. 

7. Standard poems and prose selections 
with suggestions for teaching and study. 

8. Convenient Topical arrangement. 

9. Good Manners in Home, School and 
Street developed through oral and written 
Composition Work. 

10. Fundamentals of English clearly and 
simply presented. 

11. Special Devices for teaching words fre- 
quently misused and misunderstood. 

12. Letter Writing and Oral English made 
interesting, practical and natural. 





Sanitary--Convenient-- 


Inexpensive 
The use of the books comprising the “Grad- 
ed | and C Series is 





equally as advantageous ‘either in free text- 
book schools or in schools where the books 
are purchased by the pupils. 

Each child in each grade will obtain a fresh 
new book, which does away with any dis- 
satisfaction on the part of pupil or parent 
because of books having been previously 
used by other pupils. 

In the free textbook districts they may be 
presented outright to the pupils instead of 
being loaned to them, as is the usual custom, 
and the cost will be less than for the larger 
and more expensive books even though the 
latter are used successively by different 
pupils. 

In schools where the books are purchased 
by the pupils the very low price places the 
series easily within the reach of every one. 


Send a trial order today. For prices see 
schedule printed above. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office, DES MOINES, {OWA 


Order from Nearest Point. 
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Women Wanted 


In This New 
Big Paying Field! 


| Extraordinary opportunities! Women earn from 
| $50 to over $150 a week as Designers or Fash- 
| jon Illustrators. Tremendous demand, Fashion 
Shops, Department Stores, Magazines, Newspa- 
| pers, Theatrical World, Clothing Manufacturers 
——these are just a few of the fields that are in 
urgent need of women trained in fashion. 


Easy To Learn At Home 
_ Through Startling New Method 


| In an amazingly short time you can now, right 
; at home in spare time, learn professional design- 
| ing and fashion drawing. Write today for infor- 
| mation on this new easy method—also for de- 
| tails of our special Free Offer. 


Send for Important 


FREE BOOK 


Learn more about the won- 

derful opportunities open 
| to women in the field of 
| fashion and how you can 
| anickly qualify for them. 
| Send for interesting il- 
lustrated Book on De- 
signing and Fashion T- 
lustrating. Mail post- 
| cot or letter TO- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 







INSTITUTE 
Washington, D, C. 


WASHINGTON FASHION 
157 Marden Building 























The Ultimate Man 


or woman—your bo 
girl—requiresanabun Bree 
of nourishment rich in vita- 
mines to assure normal | 
j growth and strength. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of pure vitamine-bearing 
cod-liver oil should be a 
part of the diet of 
most children. It 
abounds in vitamine- 
elements that aid 
growth and assist in 
the formation of strong 


bones and healthy dentition. 
HA Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N.J. 22-46 














Schools, Institutions, 


and other non-theatrical users, 


contemplating the purchase of 
motion pictuse machines and films, 
should obtain a booklet of valu- 


able information which is sup- 


1 plied without cost by 
THE ASSOCIATED MANUFACTURERS OF 
SAFETY STANDARD FILMS & PROJECTORS 
orpora’ 


ted 
. 440 Fo rth Av 
Suite 141 ork cite enue, 














“MARY” 


Although poor, Mary wanted the 
better things of life. Just how to get 
them, was a puzzle, until, one day 


let Mary tell her story. 

was becoming discouraged 
when I read that I could learn by 
mail to Design and Make Millinery. 
So I decided to try it. The lessons 
were fascinating from the beginning, 
and, soon I surprised myself at the work I could do. 

“About six weeks later, I applied to ‘Ye Millinery 
Shoppe’ for a position and after I had been given a 
hat to design, I was promptly accepted.”’ 

“My course had covered everything. It had devel- 
oped my natural skill and within a year, I became the 
head designer. Then, one day, a representative from 
one of the big Millinery wholesale houses, recognizing 
my ability, offered to establish me in my own_ busi- 
hess, and to furnish the stock on consignment.” 

“Of course, I accepted. My business made good 
from the start and now—two years from the time I 
enrolled for the wonderful Franklin Institute, Home 

iudy Course—the ‘Parisian Hattery’ of which I am 
owner | is paying me at the rate of $5,000 a year 
rofits, 

Hundreds of women and girls, have, like Mary, 
learned Millinery Designing and Making in their 
own home. You can do it also. Fill out the fol- 
Jowing coupon and mail it to-day, sure. 
toss semeee FRANKLIN INSTITUTE.......... 

Department J838 Rochester, N. Y. 
Send me, at once, free sample lessons and full in- 
ormation regarding your course in Millinery De- 
signing and Making. 


—well, 





Name 


ee ee) 


Address 











From an old discarded teacher’s desk, 
some boards, and two cracker boxes, 
they made a kitchen-table cabinet, in 
which we kept our two knives, three 
silver spoons, a large stirring spoon, 
two porcelain-lined cooking kettles, a 
lid, some teacups, a big pail, and some 
cans to hold salt, pepper, and flour for 
thickening. It was meager equipment 
but it sufficed, and we really got along 
very well. As we had no water on the 
school grounds, the boys had to carry 
it from nearly a mile away. On ac- 
count of this we never washed our 
dishes at school. Each child brought 
a teacup and a spoon in his lunch box 
with his sandwiches, and took them 
home to wash. I took the cooking 
utensils home to wash. 

We cooked beans, made vegetable 
soup, cocoa, creamed cabbage and the 
like—never more than one dish a day. 
Anyone can think of many more foods 
that can be easily prepared on top of 
the stove. We did not wish to spend 
much money, and we always planned 
ahead. Each one knew exactly what 
he was expected to contribute on cer- 
tain days, chiefly vegetables raised on 
the farm. The foods were prepared 
for cooking in the half hour before 
nine o’clock, and as they needed only 
care in draining, seasoning, or adding 
thickening, very little effort was re- 
quired. 

Since the girl pupils happened to be 
too young to be of much assistance, 
the boys helped, and I would not ask 
for girls who could do better. They 
relished good food enough to help pre- 
pare it. You will find that boys don’t 
object to helping if it doesn’t take too 
long. 

With the exception of dry beans, 
rice, flour, salt, and pepper, we made 
no attempt to keep any food at school. 
This was my first attempt in serving 
hot lunches and I know now that a 
much greater variety could be served 
at slightly added expense.—G. D., 
Illinois. 


General Hints 


I have found out by my experience 
in rural schools that the teacher must 
utilize every minute. The main ob- 
stacle which confronted me at first 
was how to get time to instruct the be- 
ginners in the industrial work and al- 
so do justice to the upper grades. I 
have adopted the method of giving 
written lessons to the older pupils and 
utilizing the time thus saved for in- 
dustrial work with the little folks. 

We have adopted the monitor sys- 
tem in my school. The children take 
turns for a week at a time in perform- 
ing the various duties, such as carry- 
ing coal, water, ashes, dusting, getting 
kindling wood, etc. This is carried on 
according to schedule, and the chil- 
dren enjoy it and take more interest 
in keeping things in order. 

For opening exercises the children 
give stories, anecdotes, riddles, quota- 
tions, or talks. I vary this by giving 
rapid calculation and memory drills. 
—A. M., North Dakota. 


To Stimulate Interest in Maps and 
Globe 


“With public sentiment nothing can 
fail; without it nothing can succeed.” 
This saying of Lincoln’s is often 
proved to be true in schoolroom work. 

Mine is a one-room rural school, 
representing all grades. Interest in 
general is good. Sometime ago I felt 
that the pupils were not making use of 
maps and globe as often as they should 
during study hours. Time and again I 
found our globe covered with dust. I 
told my pupils that we must make use 
of all helps, such as maps, globe, dic- 
tionary, etc., but to no avail. They 
seemed to think it only bothersome to 
have to make a trip to the map when 
the same places could often be found 
in their textbooks. 

One morning I drew four vertical 
lines from top to bottom near the end 
of our blackboard. I named _ the 
columns thus formed: Maps; FOUND; 
GLOBE; Founp. Before commencing 
the day’s work I asked the pupils to 
record all exploration trips made dur- 
ing the day. Under the headings 
“Maps” and “Globe” they were to 
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For You, Also 


Prettier teeth—whiter, cleaner, safer 


Look about you and you’ll see glisten- 
ing teeth on every side today. 

Teeth which once were dingy now 
have luster. And women smile to show 
them. 

The reason is this: A way has been 
found to fight film on teeth, and millions 
now employ it. It is also at your com- 
mand—a free test. So don’t envy such 
teeth, but get them. 


That cloudy film 


There forms on your teeth a viscous 
film. You can feel it now. It clings to 
teeth, gets between the teeth and stays. 

That film absorbs stains. Then, if 
left, it forms the basis of dingy coats, 
including tartar. That’s why teeth 
don’t shine. 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acids. It holds the 
acids in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 

Thus most tooth troubles, which few 
escape, are now traced to that film. 


Now we combat it 


Old methods of brushing are not suf- 
ficiently effective. So nearly everybody 
suffers from it more or less, 


But dental science, after long re- 
search, has found two film combatants. 
Able authorities have proved their 


efficiency. Now leading dentists all the 
world over are urging their daily use. 
A new-type tooth paste has been 
created, based on modern’ knowledge. 
The name is Pepsodent. These two 
great film combatants are embodied 
in it. 


Two other effects 


Pepsodent is based on modern den- 
tal research. It corrects some great 
mistakes made in former dentifrices. 


Pepsadent 





It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva. That is there to digest starch 
deposits which may otherwise cling and 
and form acids. 

the 

for 
tooth 


alkalinity of 
Nature’s agent 
which cause 


It multiplies the 
saliva. That is 
neutralizing acids 
decay. 

Thus Pepsodent 
power to these great 
agents in the mouth. 


gives a manifold 
tooth-protecting 





Watch them whiten 


Pepsodent will bring to any home a 


new dental era. Millions of people have 
learned this, and now enjoy its benefits. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. 

One week will convince you that you 
and yours should use this method al- 


ways. Cut out the coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free “ 





The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now endorsed .by authorities and 
advised by leading dentists nearly all 
the world over. All druggists supply 


the large tube. 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept.372, 1104 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family 
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ITURE AND J 


BUY YOUR SCH°ol FURN- 


Up- 


LIES DIRECT FROM 
FACTORY =======- AT 





Since 1896 we have been selling di- 
rect to schools at wholesale prices sav- 
ing them thousands of dollarseach year. 
Rowles Schoolequipment is recognized 
as standard all over the United States 
and is guaranteed to give absolute sat- 
isfaction or money will be refunded. 
Send for catalog thirty-one today. It 
is a veritable encyclopedia of School 
supplies and furniture. 


DEPARTMENT N. 


E.U).A.ROULES CO. 


MANUFACTURERS — PUBLISHERS 
SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
2345-51 SO. LASALLE ST. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





WHOLESALE PRICES 


A Post Card 
will bring you 
our wholesale 
catalog by re- 
turn mail, 

Send for it 
TODAY. 

















Instructor Poster Patterns--Books I and II 











THE INSTRUCTOR 


HUMBER "ove 








POSTER PATTERNS 


dren. Most teachers are familiar 





Primary Plans. To supply the large 


tor Poster Patterns. 


BOOK I—The Goose Girl, Mrs. 





Bunnies, Polly and the Pumpkins, 


Work, Contrary Mary, Baa, Baa, 





Dogs, 
Tommy Tittlemouse, 








Flinders, Wee Willie Winkie, 





tries. The flags of fifteen countries are reproduced in their 
true colors with large pattern or outline flags to be colored 


th full directions for coloring. 
Little Citizens and Their Flags was prepared under 


ings are also in outline wi 


the direction of Mrs. Elizabeth P. Bemis who is_ well known 
as one of the editors of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 
i emis tells how to play five delightful games with the material 
ained > the book, In addition to furnishing fascinating playtime 
material, these games teac h geography in a way that leaves a lasting 
npression on the minds of the children, 
“T he book contains 76 large pages, is printed on an excellent 
grade of paper and bound in strong, heavy paper covers. 


PRICE 60 CENTS PER COPY, POSTPAID 


With Normal Instructor - Primary Plans, 1 year 
(new or renewal), $2.50. : 
See Other Combination Offers on Page 2 of this Magazine. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, lowe [ 


30 Large- Sized Patterns in Each Book—See List Below 


The making of posters possesses great educational 
value and is always a source of enjoyment to chil- 


with the very 


attractive patterns by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, which 
have appeared regularly in Normal Instructor- 


demand for ad- 


ditional copies of these patterns we have published 
them in two books under the title of the Instruce 
Each book contains 30 
large-sized patterns including 20 Mother Goose and 
all depicting characters familiar to every child. 
The following are the patterns in each book : 


Hen’s Family, 


Bobby’s Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothy’s 


The Japanese 


Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving 


Black Sheep, 


Little Miss Muffet, The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put 
\ the Kettle On, Jack Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple 
Simon, Jack and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Little Polly 

Daffy-Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, Higgledy, Piggledy, Old Mother Goose, To 

Market, to Market, Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks. 
BOOK Il—The Three Bears, Peter Pan, Chinese Poster, Children and Turkeys, Chicken Little, Hiawatha, Boy and 
Swiss Poster, Chestnutting, Blowing Bubbles, Diddle, Diddle, Dumpling, Goosie, Goosie, 
Little Jumping Joan, Hot Cross Buns, Willy Boy, Lucy Locket, Humpty Dumpty, I Hada 


Gander, Little 


Little Pony, Diekery, Diekery, Dock, Little Betty Blue, Knave of Hearts, Little Nancy Etticoat, Hey Diddle 
Diddle, A Dillar, a Doll: ur, Old Woman, To Market, Three Wise Men, Cock-a-doodle-doo, Pease Porridge Hot. 

There is a suggestive grouping, shown by asmall sketch, with many of the patterns. Each book also contains 
a poster reproduced in full size and in colors, showing how to mount and color the patterns. 


PRICE, EACH BOOK IN HEAVY PAPER COVERS, 60 CENTS, POSTPAID. 
Either Book with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year (new or renewal), $2.50. 


Little Citizens «a Their Flags 


Drawings to Color of Children and Flags of Seventeen Nationalities 


The purpose of this book is to teach children interesting 
and valuable things that they should know about other coun- 








| LITTLE CITIZENS 


4 





by the pupils to match the originals. By the time these 

outline flags have been colored the child has learned to dis- ‘aid 
tinguish the flags of the different nationsin a way never to be 

forgotten. The book alsocontains seventeen full page draw- THEIR FLAGS 

ings by Bess Bruce Cleaveland of boysand girlsof the various { 

nationalities, dressed in their native costumes, These draw- 
































Order from 
Nearest Point 











place their initials. Under “Found” 
they were to place, neatly, the place 
found. That day nearly all of the pu- 
pils, including the second grade, lo- 
cated one or two places. 

A few days later an amusing inci- 
dent occurred. Two second grade boys 
were at the map case hunting very 
hard. Soon a small hand was raised. 
I went over and found the boys trying 
to locate “The Land of Counterpane.” 
We all had a hearty laugh and after- 
wards decided to make a map of our 
own, illustrating Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s playland. 

Of course we have a “Tiptoe” rule 
for all our voyages and trips. 

As the children do not enjoy explor- 
ing on torn and soiled maps we mend 
our maps and keep them clean with a 
moist cloth. I made round cardboard 
labels and attached them to the maps 
with long cords. These labels prove 
to be incentives, too, as even little tots 
love to pull them down.—CONSTANCE 
B. SWENSON, North Dakota. 





Our Country 
(Continued from page 33) 


The Oregon Trail, Roosevelt’s The 
Winning of the West, and accounts of 
the Santa Fe Trail, "such as Marma- 
duke’s Journal, published [paper cov- 
ers] by the Missouri State Historical 
Society, Columbia, Mo. No attempt 
should be made to have pupils mem- 
orize such a table. It should be kept 
in the pupils’ notebooks, or perhaps 
made into a wall chart and kept hang- 
ing in the room, for ready reference.) 

Carefully locate each portion of the 
territory on the map. Study with es- 
pecial care the portions of continental 
United States included in each section 
—using location, physical, rainfall, 
and drainage as well as political maps. 
What states or portions of states were 
carved from the Louisiana Purchase? 
The Gadsden Purchase? etc. Com- 
pare the size of the states of our orig- 
inal territory with the size of states 
made from our acquired territory. 
Consult tables showing present-day 
land values and tables showing de- 
velopment as to resources, etc. (See 
World Almanac.) Compare with pur- 
chase price, and draw conclusions. 

We have already located our present 
geographical center. It would be in- 
teresting to make a series of outline 
maps showing the exact territory com- 
prising the United States at different 
periods, and locating the geographical 
center for each of these periods. 

2. Our people. 

a. Number.—When we became 
a country, our thirteen states had a 
combined population of about 3,000,000. 
The total population of the United 
States in 1920, according to the census 
of that year, was 117,859,358; of con- 
tinental United States 105,710,620. 

Study the population maps of your 
text, noting the distribution of these 
people. We shall note many interest- 
ing things in connection with the mat- 
ter of distribution as we continue our 
study. Pupils will be interested to 
trace the increase in population of 
their own state and compare it with 
that of other states and with that of 
the country as a whole. (See “Popu- 
lation of the United States 1790-1920,” 
World Almanac.) 

A new line of thought will be opened 
up to most pupils by presenting a table 
showing the center of United States 
population at various dates, leading 
them to trace the westward moving 
line from center to center, meanwhile 
studying a population and a relief map 
and drawing conclusions. (Table: 
World Almanac, 1922, p. 695.) 

Find on your map the parallel of 
latitude of 39° 10’ 21”, and the merid- 
ian of longitude of 86° 43’ 15”. The 
intersection of these gives us the loca- 
tion of the population center. (From 
World Almanac.) 

Older pupils will also be interested 
to note the division of this entire num- 
ber of people into races, with the geo- 
graphic distribution of these races 
throughout the country. There is one 
negro for practically every nine white 
persons. The Japanese come next in 
number, with one for each 388 white 
persons; then the Chinese, with one to 
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WANTED 


EDUCATED MEN AND 
WOMEN 


Fourteen days after Compton’s Pic. 
tured Encyclopedia came from the 
press we received the following letter 
from a woman Principal in one of our 
large cities: 

“T never thought about selling books 
hefore, but I know I can sell Compton's, 
and I know from my experience with 
children how much good it will do.” 

Since then we have received many 
similar letters from schoolmen and 
women who saw in Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia an opportunity to extend 
their educational usefulness; and, at 
the same time, make their education 
bring them a larger financial return. 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is 
being nationally advertised and has al- 
ready won an immediate and nation- 
wide success. It is being sold at a 
price within the reach of every home. 

We have, today, over 300 salespeo- 

ple who are averaging from $50 per 
roth to $5,000 per year. But we need 
more well educated men and women 
who are ambitious to make good in the 
business world. 

Never before has there been offered 
a more splendid opportunity to ambi- 
tious men and women who want to do 
a work worth while and still have a 
chance to earn more money and an op- 
portunity for advancement. 

We will train acceptable beginners 
at our expense and pay a small salary 
which guarantees a minimum income 
right from .the start, but which in no 
way limits the beginner’s income. We 
pay all railroad fare. 

If you are between the ages of 25 and 40, free 
to travel extensively and to accept a permanent 
connection in the near future, write us about 
your age, education and other qualifications. 
Your inquiry ‘will be regarded as confidential 
and given attention by an oflicer of the com- 
pany. Address Dept. AR, F. E. Compton & Co., 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago. 





UNUS AL GETS 
By THE HUNDRED 


ERE’S welcome help in your Christmas shop- 
ping! Hundreds of timely, novel, practical 
gifts—especially selected from many thousands— 
are shown in the 1923 Kellogg Gift Book. And 
the prices are as attractive as the gifts themselves. 
An abundance of gifts to gladden the hearts and 
please the fancies of young and old. Descriptions 
of items illustrated: 
B 145 Zephyr Pla ay Sall ° Py 
B 320 Bridge Table come 5coe per set *. 
0. 355 (for Gto 8 keys) . . 
Keytainer No. 336 (for 10 to 12 keys) . 
No. 9 (for 14 4 16 keys) . 
A 88 Madeira Bread Tray Oval - . « 


Send for your FREE lh Book NOW! 
ROBERT W. KELLOGG, 
177 Bridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 








OZARK FARMS- Just south of St. Louis, Mo., 

fine for fruit, truck, poultry, 
great health resort, beautiful scenery, 10-20-40 acre 
farms priced low on easy payments. Only those 
who have no land need apply. J. J. Hamilton, 
517 W=4-Chanute, Kansas. 
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LENDER lines § 
and a springing @ 


look years younger. Yue - 
Today, to be attractive, \ 
you must have the glow 
of health—sparkle in Gy. _ 
your eyes— clear skin— “@qaaapyy 
and wholesome cleanliness. 


Weigh what you Should 


There is some reason if you are not well, or if 
you do not weigh what you should—a reason pe- 
culiar to YOU. This can be corrected—and in 
Nature’s way, without medicine. The method is 
simple. With proper direction in exercise and 
diet you can accomplish this easily. But your 
exercise and diet must be suited to your needs. 


Individual Instruction 
—bya ». for 
J have helped over 100,000 women to regain 
their health and beautiful, graceful figures. I 
have studied the needs of each—and to every 
one of them I have given individual instruction. 
This has been my life work. For over 20 years 
I have been helping the women of America to 
reduce or increase their weight, to look well, 
feel well, BE well. They have followed my easy 
directions in the privacy of their homes—and 
theresults have been positively MARVELOUS. 


My Booklet Free 


You, too, can weigh what you should, You, 
too, can keep or regain your youthful figure. 
Write for my free booklet illustrating how to walk 
stand and breathe. Tell me your b= 4 weight and 
age. If you have physical ailments, tell me about them 
1 never betray a confidence. If I cannot help you, i 
will tell you so frankly. Write for my booklet today. 

Ican give you a part of my exercises on poor ‘ap! 
records. I willsend you atrial record for Bitty Ce yt 


a Lhanafbagft 


Address Dept. 809 


1819 Broadway, New York 




















Genuine Indian Moccasins 





Made of Genuine Leather, strong and durable, 
artistically decorated with Indian Beaded De- 
signs, packed individually and delivered to your 
door by Insured Parcel Post. Paid. 

Solve the vexing problem of ‘‘what to give’’ this 
Christmas, by ordering for yourself or friends some of 
these beautiful Moccasins. They make a most attract- 
ive gift and a comfortable slipper for house wear. 
Nothing nicer for Father, Mother, Sister, Brother. 
Christmas is not so very far off ! Order early ! 


oe ee ee errr 7 to 1l 
Ladies’ and Boys’..... 

Misses’ or Youths’.... 
Children’s ...cccssceoss 

Infante’ oosccscccco.cs lt 

Large size lined Extra 25c, ‘Childs l5c. 





Order direct from us and save the dealer’s projit. 


ONONDAGA MOCCASIN COMPANY 
51 Main Street, CAMDEN, New York 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D., Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 
Every young wife should know 
Postpaid What every parent should know 
Mailed fn plain 1 f ee pages——many illustrations 


on request. 
AMERICAN PUB. B. CO, 91 Winston "Bidg., , Philadelphia 


ponents DIAMOND D4 R I N GS s YOUR BIRTHSTONE 
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$1.00 
















ities DIAMoXD, Se Ss 
na Wedging Rigs Sold 
an ling Ringe i 
Gold Shell. G-aranteed 3 SIGNET- -YOUR INITIAL 
Z is ears, Order it pac serene 
ingo Perfumed Ironing 
Wax. Se 





S et ee Tbesatitul Rings Free. 
Foys,Girls an? Grown-up9. 


BINGO COMPANY DEPT. 72, ——e N.Y. 


Teaching Thrift in the School 


Are you interested in a practical School Savings System; 
one which teaches the child to save, gives him absolute 
protection ~ Kw a and does not burden the teacher ? 

— TO-DAY FOR FREE BOOKLET, 


Duplicate Punch School Savings System, Lynn, Mass, 








each 854 whites, and lastly the Indians, 
with one to each 1539 white persons. 
There are also, of course, the Filipinos, 
Hindus, Koreans, Siamese, Hawaiians, 
Malays, Maoris and Samoans. These, 
however, are in such small numbers in 
continental United States that it is un- 
necessary to enumerate them. 

b. Nationalities. — With fourth, 
fifth, or sixth grade pupils, no special 
study as to nationalities is necessary, 
or even advisable, it being enough to 
call attention to the main facts in con- 
nection therewith as various sections 
of the United States are visited; with 
older pupils, however, much interest 
can be aroused by making a correlated 
study of this important factor in the 
development of our country, noting 
(1) geographical location, (2) indus- 
trial connections, and (3) effect on life 
of country through survival of domi- 
nant characteristics. This may be 
developed into some very practical and 
profitable work in economics, or so- 
ciology, and keen interest may be in- 


fused by connecting therewith a con- | 


sideration of our present-day labor 
troubles. The reading of a number of 
excellent books, such as The Southern 
Highlander and His Homeland, Camp- 
bell; Jtalian Women in Industry, Oden- 
crantz; Immigration and the Future, 
Kellor; and The Social Unrest, Powell, 
as well as much helpful current litera- 
ture, can be motivated in this con- 
nection. 

A study of immigration is also perti- 
nent here. 


III. Progress 


We have learned something of the 
growth of our country in territory and 
in population. Now let us learn some- 
thing of the way in which the develop- 
ment of our resources has kept pace 
with these. Our government considers 
this particular phase of our study of 
so much importance that the collecting, 
organizing and tabulating of such 
facts has been made a considerable 
part of the duty of the Department of 
Commerce. From them we can get 
data as to the progress being made in 
each line. 

In what ways, besides area and pop- 
ulation, shall we attempt to measure 
the progress made by our country? 
What things other than gold, silver, 
etc., determine our wealth? What 
agricultural resources have we that 
should be considered in such a study? 
Manufactural _ resources? What 
phases of our commerce would help us 
determine our progress? What things 
with regard to the government itself? 

For the present we will work out, 
from information secured from our 
geographies, from any available gov- 
ernment pamphlets or bulletins, or 
from material secured directly from 
the Department of Commerce, a table, 
showing the progress of the United 
States since 1800, to keep in our note- 
books. We shall "want to refer to this 
many times as we visit various sec- 
tions of our country. The figures of 
the table will come to mean more to us 
with each industry studied, each manu- 
facturing plant visited, 'ete., for in 
them we shall find answers to the 
questions that come to us as we pro- 
ceed. A table of this kind is given on 
page 693 of the World Almanac for 
1922. (In this the figures for popula- 
tion per square mile in 1921 should 
read 36.26, not 3,626.) Let us note 
carefully the fact that in 1921, a year 
of peace, our government expended 
over a billion dollars for the army, 
over six hundred millions for the navy, 
and over two hundred millions for pen- 
sions. Compare this with previous ex- 
penditures, and bring out the signifi- 
cance of the facts. What do these fig- 
ures mean to the average taxpayer— 
your father and mine? What do they 
mean to you, the taxpayers of the fu- 


ture? In this connection some vital 
teaching away from war. can easily 
be done. 


Contentment consists not in great 
wealth but in few wants.—Epictetus. 
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N. Ott Engraving Co. 1034 Chestnut St ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Je’ Proxphey wr ier 
BETWEEN 


the teeth. 7 § 


You, too, can show it 
on a blackboard— 


When your tooth-brush drill begins, why not make 
rough sketches on the blackboard showing ‘‘the reason 
why’’? 

Teaching children (or grown-ups, for that matter) 
that the ‘‘twice-a-day Pro-phy-lac-tic habit’’ insures 
strong, white, healthy teeth is one of the finest things 
a teacher can do. Doctors, chemists, and bacteriolo- 
gists are claiming more and more that neglect of the 
teeth leads to serious consequences. 











“A clean tooth never decays.”’ 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush keeps all parts of 
all teeth clean. The scientific shape and the tufted 
bristles allow for cleaning between the teeth and behind 
even the back teeth. All Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes are 
always guaranteed. If yours isn’t absolutely satisfac- 
tory, let us know and we will make good. 












We have prepared a school chart which will enable you to 
keep a record of your pupils’ progress in the “‘twice-a-day 
Pro-phy-lac-tic habit.” Send for this chart and for our 
interesting FREE booklet about the Care of Your Teeth. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO. Florence, Mass. 
Canadian Agency: 247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 


ee 


A Clean Tooth Never Decays” 
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—the most 
helpful and 
inspiring 
book ever 


published 


for teachers 

















Price $1.50 
Postpaid 


Contains 

All of the 
Material 

for which 
Prizes Were 
Awarded 

in Our Recent 
$2,000.00 
Prize Contest 


ated quite so great a sensation in the educational 

world as PEDAGOGICAL PEP. This is evident 
from the immediate and eager response which the an- 
nouncement of its publication brought forth. 


N° book that has appeared in recent years has cre- 


The splendid recognition which this book has received 
from teachers and school authorities indicates that it is a 
work of exceptional merit and gives promise of its becom- 
ing one of the most widely used books ever prepared for 
the help and guidance of teachers. 


The great amount of helpful, inspiring material con- 
tained in PEDAGOGICAL PEP ‘represents the combined 
efforts of one hundred and twenty-nine teachers, whose 
articles treating the various phases of school work were 
adjudged the best of the more than two thousand contri- 
butions received in our recent $2,000.00 Prize Contest. 


Each article in the book deals with some particular line 
of school work in which the writer has been unusually 
successful and clearly explains the methods by which 
success was achieved. , 


PEDAGOGICAL PEP is not a book of theories, but of 
practical teaching methods based on actual schoolroom 
experience. Its contributors tell how they have success- 
fully taught the various school subjects, how they have 
met and overcome difficulties in school management and 
discipline, how they have secured needed equipment and 
improvements for their schools, how they have helped the 
community and gained its support and cooperation, how 
they have dealt with peculiar or difficult pupils, in fact 
how they have met and overcome all of the problems that 
are constantly arising in a teacher’s experience. 


For concise, carefully considered, constructive ideas, 
no book could be more valuable and helpful to the teacher 
who desires to do successful work. 


PEDAGOGICAL PEP contains 384 pages, is printed on 
fine eggshell paper and handsomely bound in full cloth. 


PRICE $1.50 PER COPY, POSTPAID. 
BOTH $3.20 20 
ONLY 


PEDAGOGICAL PEP is a book that you will eventually 
decide to own. Why not send for a copy today and have 
the benefit of it during the present school year? It is an 
investment that will pay you big dividends by enabling 
you to accomplish much better results. 


_F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA 


Send Orders to Nearest Point 


PEDAGOGICAL PEP - _ - $1.50 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
one year, new or renewal - $2.00 
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The Golden Book of a 


FAVORITE SONGS 
The Best All-round Song Book 


Think of it! 


174 
of the World’s 
Best Songs 
all with Words 
and Music 
for only 


15 Cents 





























ke this extremely low priced song book you will find a collec- 
tion of songs that will meet the requirements of every occa- 
sion. It isa treasury of the best songs of our people. 

A better song book for the price is not made. It contains 174 
songs, every one of which is suited to school and community 
singing. Each song is complete with words and music. 


Songs for Every Occasion 


The list includes lullabies, songs of the seasons, folk songs, motion songs, | 
sacred songs, sentimental songs, classical songs, inspirational songs, vaca- | 
tion songs, Patriotic and National songs, songs for special days, including 
National Week of Song and Christmas. It also includes a number of rounds 
and tunes suitable for marches and drills. 





schools of all kinds. It contains songs for all grades from Kindergarten to 
College, and enough of each kind to meet all requirements, and, besides all 
this it has a story of each of our leading patriotic songs—stories every Am- | 
erican should know. An ideal book for assembly singing. 

It contains 128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, and is bound in handsome golden yel- 
low paper covers of good wearing qualities. 

Price 15 cents a copy, $1.80 a dozen, or $15.00 a hundred, postpaid. In 
lots of one hundred or more $12.50 a hundred, transportation payable by 
purchaser. Weight 30 lbs. per hundred copies. | 


Complete List of the 174 Songs Contained in 
The Golden Book of Favorite Songs | 


Sailing [ est 
Scenes That Are Bright 


All Together God_ Be with You ‘TilljLittle Drops of Water 
America Ve Meet Again zch Lomon 





America the Beautiful God Bless Our Native|Long, Long Ago Scotland’s Burning 
Angry Words Land Lord, Dismiss Us with (Round) 

Annie Laurie Gone Are the Days Thy Blessing Singing in the Rain 
Anvil Chorus Good Morning to You Loreley, The Snow Bird, The | Day 


Love's Old Sweet Song |Softly Now the Light of 
Battle Cry of Freedom |Graduation Song Loving Kindness Soldier's Farewell, The 
Battle Hymn of the Re-| Hail, Columbia Marching Through Geor-|Sound the Loud Timbrel 
pubic Hail to the Chief gia Song of a Thousand 
Bees, The Hallelujah Chorus March of Men of Harlech f 
Bell Doth Toll, The Hand Exercise Song Marseillaise Hymn Speed Away 
Bingo Was His Name |Happy Greeting to All |Mary Had a Little Lamb Spring, The 
Blest Be the Tie That|Hark, the Herald Angels|Massa’s in the Cold|Stars and Stripes, The 
Sing Ground Stars of the Summer | 
Harrow Marches Onward/Merrily, Merrily (Round) Night 
Heart Bowed Down, .The| Michigan, My Michigan |Star _—_— Banner 
— Days] Miller of the Dee Sweet and Low 
Minstrel Boy, The Sword of Bunker Hill 


Auld Lang Syne Good Night, Ladies 


(Round) 


Binds 
Blue Bells of Scotland 
Blue-Eyed_ Mary 
Bull Dog, The {Me]Ho, Ho, 
Can A Little Child Like Are Her 
y y Me Back to Oki)Holy, Holy, Holy 


Carry Motion Song—Our Flag |Tara’s Harp 
Virginny Holy Night—Haydn Musical Alphabet There’s Music in the Air 
Catch the Sunshine Home, Sweet Home My Bonnie [Thee] Those Evening Bells 


Cheer, Boys, Cheer Hop, Hop, Hop My Faith Looks Up to!Three Blind Mice 
Christmas Carol—Sears How Can I Leave Thee |My Maryland (Round) 

Christmas Carol—Neal I Cannot Sing the Olc]My Old Kentucky Home}To and Fro 

Christmas Song—-Adam Songs {Thought]My Own Native Land To the Friends We Love 
Christmas Song—Hunter |If You Have a Pleasant}Now, Thank We _ All,|'Tramp, Tramp 
Christmas Time is Come] Illinois Our God Try, Try A 

Imitation Song Now the Day is Over Twinkle Little ‘ar 


Tre —., 


College Days 


Columbia, The Gem_ of|In the Gloaming , Come, Come Away [Uncle Ned 
the Ocean {King]I Think, When I Read/Oh, Broad Land Vacant Chair, Th: 
Come, Thou Almighty} That Sweet Story Oh, Wert Thou in the/Wake, and Tune Your 


Cauld Blast 
Old Black Joe. 
Old Folks at Home 


Jesus, Lover bf My Soul 
Jesus Loves Me 
Commenctieant, Hymn, A egg Bells 

Cousin Jedediah John Brown's Body Old Oaken Bucket, The 
Cradle Song—Brahms Jolly Old St. Nicholas |/Old Santa Claus 
Cuckoo, The Juanita Mother|/Onward, Christian 
Darling Nelly any Just Before the Battle, diers 

Dearest Spot, Kathleen Mavourneen Peace on Earth 
Dip, Boys, Dip. ‘ee Oar] Keller's American Hymn/Praise for Peace 
Dixie Land Killarney [Die]/Quilting Party, The 
Donkey, The (Round) |Kind’ Words Can Never/Rainy Day, The 
Evening Bell, The argo ...... |Raise Your Hands 
Fair Harvard Last Night the Nightin-| Revolutionary Tea 
Farmer, The gale Woke Me Robin ‘Adair a 


Come with Thy Lute 


Comin’ Thru the Rye Youthful Voices 


Wearing of the Gr 
We're All Noddin’ 
We're Tenting Tonizl 
So}-]| When Johnny  ¢ on 
Marching Home 
When the Swallows 
Homeward Fly 
When You and I Were 
Young, Maggie 
While Shepherds Watched 
Their Flocks 
Whip-poor-will Song 


Flag of the Free Last Rose of Summer x see. th 
Flow Gently, Sweet Afton|Lead, Kindly Light Robin Red _ Breast Work, for the Night 18 
Follow Me, Full of Glee|Lead’ Us, Heavenly Fa-|Robinson Crusoe Coming ts 


Rocked in the Cradle of} Woodman, Spare That 
the Deep { Week| Yankee Doodle 
Safely Through Another] Years of Peace 


Glad Christmas Bells ther, Lead Us 
Go to Sleep, Lena Dar-|Lilly Dale 
ling Little Boy Blue 


Send today for as many copies of the Golden Book 
of Favorite Songs as you need for your school. You will 
find it the biggest value ever offered in a song book. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA 
Send Orders to Nearest Point. 

















The Golden Book of Favorite Songs is a complete song book, suitable for. 
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Drives Away 
Headaches—Safely 


Teaching is twice as hard when 
a headache comes on. But it can 
berelieved ina jiffy with an appli- 
cation of “Vaseline” Mentholated 
Petroleum Jelly. Just rub a little 
gently on the temples and fore- 
head. Keep a tube of it in your 
desk for yourself and your pupils. 


Wewill gladly send-you a sample 
tube of this valuable preparation. 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. 
(Consolidated) 


State Street New York 


Vaseline 


Reg US.Pat.Off. 


MENTHOLATED 


PETROLEUM JELLY 














You've heard your 

neighbor praise the Path- 

finder, the wonderful illustrated 

. news and story paper published at 

A Washington for people everywhere. This 

u paper is the Ford of the publishing world; has 

half a million subscribers. Chuck full ofjust the kind of reading 
you want. Unequaled digest of the world’s news. Question Box 
answers your questions. Stunts for children; real fun for all. Excit- 
ing serial story starts soon. Send 15 cents (coin or stamps) today 
for this big $1 paper 13 weeks. You will be more than pleasede 
PATHFINDER, 682 Langdon Sta., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Maxixe Ladies’ 


Safety Razor 





an evening gown or bathing suit. 
AVOID DANGEROUS METHODS 
OF REMOVING HAIR. 

Ordinary safety razors are too 
wide for the curves under arms. 
The ‘‘MAXxIxE’’ is made just for 
this purpose, only inch wide. 
Beautifully gold plated, 
blades and cake of soap. 
Sent Postpaid on receipt of $1.00, or 
with 15 extra blades $2.00. 


Dept. O, Overland Mfg. Co., 71 West 23rd St., N.Y. 


How Many Pounds Would You 
Like to Gain in a Week ? 


If you are thin and want to gain weight, I 
will send you a sample of the famous Alex- 
ander Vitamines absolutely Free. Do not send 
any money—just your name and address to 
Alexander Laboratories, 3207 Gateway Station, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


four 











Ready for the occasion requiring | 





Improving the Letters that Chil- 
dren Write 
(Continued from page 70) 


what else has the teacher ordinarily in 
her power to bestow? 

Many teachers have already solved 
this problem in the simple way sug- 
gested by the remarks on the use of 
letters. What greater incentive is 
there than to have a letter of yours 
read by someone who is at a great dis- 
tance, perhaps a stranger, and to have 
him answer it? These teachers merely 
have their pupils write to some person 
outside the school; someone in another 
town or state, if possible, and usually 
to a student of the same grade in an- 
other school. To further increase the 
interest, it is sometimes a custom to 
send the letters of the older grades un- 
corrected, asking that the reader re- 
turn them with all mistakes marked 
when he answers, expecting the same 
treatment for his own. This is entire- 
ly practicable when correspondence is 
carried on between schools, and tends, 
of course, to make the pupils on both 
sides careful about future blunders, 
and one blue-penciled ring around a 
misspelled word usually serves to fix 
the importance of correctly placing the 
letters in that particular word for some 
time to come. 

By this method the pupil also learns 
why such beginnings as “I think I will 
write you a few lines,” or “I guess I 
have time to drop you a word or two,” 
are called weak and poor. He per- 
ceives the effect upon himself of such 
a belittling salutation, and begins to 
understand what his teacher has long 
told him: that such an error is little 
short of actual impoliteness, and that 
all the rules of letter writing are based 
upon the common rules of courtesy. 
He begins to see now how confusing is 
the absence or wrong placing of para- 
graphs, and pays attention to the laws 
governing them. His spelling is sure 
of marked improvement, caused as 
much by noting the bad effect of mis- 
takes in others as by shame for his 
own. 

He learns that a weak close is just 
as disastrous in effect as a poor salu- 
tation, and strives to avoid such ex- 
pressions as “Well, I guess I will stop 
now,” or “That is all I can think of to 
say now.” As his language becomes 
more polished, his selection of subject 
matter is bound to improve, for good 
expression requires a worthy. thought 
to express. 

There is probably no doubt of the 
efficacy of this method, or of the in- 
terest that will be shown by the child; 
but to send letters requires that one 
have addresses. Where can these be 
obtained? For the resourceful teach- 
er this is hardly a serious problem. She 
may address her first letters to the 
school of a chum, arrangements, per- 
haps, having been made at summer 
school, or st Fsequently by mail. Those 
who wish to send letters farther from 
home will find addresses of schools 
wishing to correspond in NorMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS. Numerous 
opportunities will present themselves 
to the teacher who really wishes to try 
this method of teaching letter writing. 

This works well for friendly letters, 
but many business letters are also in 
need of better writers, and since much 
more depends upon the proper under- 
standing of them, they are probably 
the most important form of epistle. 
How may children be taught to com- 


_ pose this form of letter more intelli- 


gently? 

One plan is to have the young cor- 
respondents write not only letters of 
friendship to each other, but also oc- 














Chorus and Schools. 


TRANSPOSING of the highest class. 





| MUSIC RENTED | 


FOR ANY LENGTH OF TIME, AT A FRACTION OF COST : 


Complete vocal scores and Chorus Parts of OPERAS, ORATORIOS. and CANTATAS for Choir, 
ORCHESTRAL ACCOMPANIMENTS for STANDARD SONGS, ARIAS, | 
CONCERTOS, ORATORIOS, CANTATAS, OPERAS, SYMPHONIES, OVERTURES, SUITES, | 
etc., forlarge and small orchestras. Stage Guides, Professional Coaches. | 
Our staff of the best music arrangers enables us to furnish MUSIC ARRANGING, COPY and | 
When you are in needof any musical assistance | 
consult us. For rates, lists and other information, address | 
| 


WESTERN MUSIC LIBRARY, INC. 


64 E, VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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239-B—A welcome gift for the hostess is 

Genuine stag 

Knife has 4%" finest quality 
Set in handsone box, $1.00 


this two-piece bacon set. 
handles, 
steel blade, 





209-B— Useful and handsome 
of finest 
quality genuineebony. Genu- 
ine seal grain leather case with 
Price $5.00 


9-piece Toilet Set 


leather lining. 





223-B—Chinese Lucky 

Ring of Sterling Silver. 

Brings good luck to 

wearer. Special value, 
ice $.75 





205-B - Exceptional value 
ina Ladies’ Bag of Genu- 
ine Cordovan Brown 


Calf Skin. $4.00 


“UUAA| 


tan " 





202-B—Sanitary Mili- 
tary Brushes with ebony 
Sinished backs and excel- 
lent quality bristles, 
Price per set, $1.00 


mented 
rosettes. 





229-B—Men's hand- 
some, solid Green 
Gold Cuff Links with 
engine-turned  bor- 
der. Per pair $3.50 





203-B—Smart-looking Bill Fold 
of splendid quality genuine 
Seal leather. 14K Solid Gold 
corners and shield for mono- 
gram. Complete in silk-lined 
gift-case, $5.00 





235-B—Special 15 Jewel 
144K White Gold Wrist 
Watch with hand-engraved 
case and dial, Sapphire 
stemwind. Price $17.50 





216-B—Dainty Electric 


with silk braid 
Price $5.00 


FREE! 


Beautiful 
New Gift Book 


of 170 Pages 


Showing thousands of gift 
suggestions at popular prices 





247-B— Handsome Dutch 
Silver Cheese Board with 
silver plated holder. Cheese 
server has sterling silver 
hardle, Set $3.00 


227-B—Very new 
and fashionable 
Ear Drops of 10K 
Gold with jet and 
pearl drop. 

Pair $2.50 





Boe concert 


221-B—14K Solid 
Gold Onyx Ring 
set with a genuine 
brilliant cut Dia- 
mond, Price $12.00 


Lamp; 
old rose enamel stand with nickel 
trimmings, shade to match orna- 


and 











UR new 1923 Jewelry and 

Gift Book is now ready. 
It is the finest we have ever 
issued and shows thousands of 
gift suggestions suitable for 
Christmas or other occasions, 
Diamonds, Jewelry, Watches, 
Silverware, Toilet Goods, 
Leather Articles, and Novelties 
are all offered in wide variety 
and at prices suitable for every 
purse. Use this book to solve 
your Christmas problems. 


Absolute Satisfaction 


GUARANTEED 


Every article in this book is 
exactly as represented. If for 
any reason you are not fully 
satisfied with any purchase, 
return it and your money will 
be cheerfully and promptly 
returned. 


Send for Your 
Free Copy Today 


You will be delighted with it. 
Beautifully illustrated and 
everything fully described. 

Mail the coupon Today. 


BAIRD-NORTH CO. 
902 Broad St., Providence, R. |. 





with engine-turned design. 
monogram engraved REE, 
with genuine 
Price $2.00 





219-B—An always welcome gift is this 
handsome Belt Buckle of Sterling Silver 


Two letter 
Complete 
belt, 


cowhide leather 











Baird-North Co. 
902 Broad Street, 
Providence, R. I. 


Gentlemen :—Kindly send me my FREE copy of your beautifully illustrated Gift Book for 
1923. This places me under no obligation whatever. 


PORE isk cicciscesccccees 


Town.. 


Ob ee ee ewee eens 


Please write very plainly 


+eeeeState. 
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**Yankee Doodle House” — Van Rensselaer Mansion 


PICTURES THAT INSPIRE PATRIOTISM 


The picture above is of one of the old- 


est houses in America. Its interesting 
and romantic history goes back to 1642. 
Here “Yankee Doodle’ was written. Re- 
produced in hand-colored reproof etching 
8x12 inches, it is one of a series we 
offer not only for their great historical 
value, but for the unusual beauty of the 
pictures themselves. Its presence in the 
room is a constant reminder of the foun- 
dation period of Our Country—a daily 
lesson in patriotism. 

This picture, with a copy of the origi- 
nal text of “Yankee Doodle” enclosed 
will be sent upon receipt of money order 
or check for $1.25, or, if preferred, by 
parcel post collect. If you are not highly 
pleased with the picture you may return 
it and we will refund the money. 


THEODORE COMPTON 
Dept. N, 160 Fifth Ave., New York. 











Wear an Onyx 


LIKA-DIAMOND 
“x for 10 Days FREE 


PINKEY RING.--for the little finger--solid 
hg) 14 K green gold fancy mounting set with 

enuine black onyx, with sparkling LIKA- 
fia MOND in centre of onyx. Fancy en- 
gine-turned white gold trimmings. Pay 

jostman $3.50, wear ring 10 days; if satis- 

fed, pay us $2 a month for 4 months. 
Price complete $11.50. 

LIKA DIAMOND solitare, set in fancy 
pierced white gold, heavy solid 14 K green 
gold mounting. Sides of ring trimmed wit 
~ beautiful engine-turned white gold. Pay post- 
man $3.50, wear ring 10 days; if satisfied pay us 
* $2 a month for5months, Price complete $13.50, 

LIKA-DIAMOND 7-stone cluster ring, solid 
gold mounting. Pay postman $4.50, wear ring 
10 days; if satisfied, pay us $2 a month for 6 
months. Price complete $16.50. 

Take your choice, you need send no money. 
Simply send name, address and finger-size. 
State which ring you want. 


IMPERIAL IMPORTING CO. 
357-D Westminster St., Providence, R.1. 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR CHRISTMAS 
Great Big 


Cut Glass 
Plate 


only a | “a 













~S 
10 in. across 

Beautiful floral pattern onclearsparkling glass. 
A wonderful gift. Every woman wants one of 
these lovely plates, Veryspecial bargain, Send 
$1, money orderor check, If west of the Miss. 
add 15c postage. We guarantee prompt, safe 
delivery, Money backif you are not delighted. 


Dept. N ll Trenton, N.J. 


deal 
SEXOLOGY 

enn | by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 

: 4 imparts in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 

a. Knowledge a Young Wife ShouldHave. 

“3 ‘Illustrated. Knowledge a MotherShouldHave. 

Ail in one volume, Knowledge a Mother Should Impartto Her Daughter. 

$2.25 postp’d, Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Write for :‘Other People’s Opinions’’and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co. Dept. 758, Central, Philadelphia, Pa. 


How to Get Rid of Moles 


| Asimple, safe home treatment— 
# 15 years’ success in my practice. 


i, Moles (and other growths) Dry Up 
Med Ask for Free Booklet of Full Particulars 


WM. DAVIS, M, D. 
Woodbridge, N. J. 
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GUARANTEED 5 YEARS 

All this jewelry ie yours for selling only siz Bozes 
Mentho Nova Salve at 25c. Wonderful for caterrah, 
cuts, burns, influenza, ete, return $1.50 end 





end ours. 
Phonographe, watches, dishes, eweaters. etc. Order 6 boses today. 


~"'U.8. SUPPLY COMPANY, Bex £-25 Greenville, Pa. 


Hi S P 
Song Writers # "sr i.ioas. °°" 

I have best proposition. 
RAY HIBBELER, D150, 4040 Dickens Ave., CHICAGO. 




















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


casionally to follow the true business 
form, the letters to be corrected from 
the receiver’s viewpoint, as before. 
When practice has brought its custom- 
ary improvement, the teacher may put 
the ability of the child to good use by 
letting him write actual letters order- 
ing supplies needed in her work, such 
as books, paper, etc. It is not an un- 
common thing for the manufacturers 
of some well-known commodity to send 
samples free to the public schools up- 
on application by the teacher. If the 
pupils write such letters of request, 
endorsed by the instructor, the results 
will be pleasing to both. The child will 
thus be led to see for himself the value 
of well-written business letters, and 
the samples of tooth paste or soap 
which arrive as a result will serve as 
incentives to future betterment. 

Of course the teacher must not get 
the idea that this actual correspon- 
dence work can be carried on success- 
fully and with uniform improvement 
without her assistance. She must con- 
stantly point the way toward better 
work. The textbook need not be neg- 
lected, but actual letters will be 
found to serve as patterns much better 
than the wooden copies generally to be 
found in texts. Let the youngsters 
read, with a critical eye, business let- 
ters you have received, to learn by ob- 
servation not only what to do, but 
also what not to do. Teach them to 
avoid, as far as possible, the use of 
“rubber stamp” expressions which have 
grown trite and meaningless by long 
usage, as “Yours of the 14th at hand,” 
or “I beg to advise,” etc. These are 
foolishly unoriginal, and it is an easy 
matter to find other means of express- 
ing the same thing and at the same 
time to show something of the person- 
ality of the writer. 

In preparing to teach the art of 
letter writing, it is well if the teacher 
read some treatise on the subject her- 
self. Any good text in college English 
will give all that is necessary, for the 
principles of letter form and content 
are based always upon common sense 
and the ordinary rules of courtesy. 


The Public and the Schools 


(Continued from page 70) 


whose careless attitude towards it is 
the most detrimental influence it has 
to encounter. 

Suggestion is almost universally 
recognized to-day as a positive force. 
What suggestions as to education does 
the average American child receive 
from adults? “It will soon be vaca- 
tion and then you won’t have to go to 
school.” “I’d like to take Mabel to 
the matinee to-day but the teacher is 
so strict about the attendance,” and so 
on ad libitum. A common attitude of 
adults toward the school child is one 
of commiseration. They feel that 
school work is irksome, that it is a 
form of drudgery absolutely divorced 
from interest and pleasure, leaving 
profit—and material profit at that— 
as the only benefit to be derived from 
it. “If you go to high school you can 
command better pay than if you leave 
school at the eighth grade.” A state 
superintendent in a recent speech com- 
mented upon this tendency and de- 
plored in it the stress laid on personal, 
material success. The emphasis in vo- 
cational schools, he said, was not on 
instruction as a means to the end of 
becoming useful and valuable citizens 
but rather on the prospects of material 
success. 

This desire for individual profit has 
laid hold on America too firmly. It is 
the cause of much of the physical and 
moral ugliness with which we are sur- 
rounded. The masterpieces of Euro- 
pean architecture of the middle ages 
are the product of the guilds wherein 
no man worked for personal gain or ad- 
vancement but rather to the glory of 
the power to create beauty that lay 
within him. If American education is 
to become what its thinkers hope to 
see it, and if the United States is to 
endure as a great nation, there must 
be a shifting of values with a recogni- 
tion of the true dignity of labor, and 
a new conception of pleasure. To the 
public in general, pleasure and enter- 





tainment are synonymous. It has yet 
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A SPLENDID NEW PUBLICATION 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


ANNUAL 


A Reprint of the Material that Appeared in 
the Magazine during 1921. Rearranged and 
Classified by Subjects for Convenient Use. 


600 Large, Double Column Pages — Many Illustrations 
Durable Limp Cloth Binding 


For new subscribers to Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans who have not had access to the 
1921 issues. 
1 For teachers who started their subscriptions 
: sometime during 1921 and therefore did 
not receive all of this useful and helpful 
material. 
| For teachers who have lost or mislaid any of 
re the 1921 copies of the magazine or found it 
j necessary to cut certain pages for class use. 
For alert teachers who avail themselves of 
helpful reference to material that appeared 
in previous issues of Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans. Many teachers make scrap 
ied books of special features that have perma- 
Bod nent value. This Annual reproduces all of 
a he the material appearing in the monthly is- 
sues of 1921 except full page illustrations, 
and correlated reading matter, and not only 
gives all these features in usable form but 
saves the time required to make the scrap 
1 50 PER COPY book. 
° POSTPAID For every teacher of methodical disposition 
who appreciates the advantages and facili- 
ties of having in one comprehensive volume such a vast amount of help 
on so many practical subjects. 


Ideally Adapted for Use as a Plan Book 


The Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 1921 Annual is really a Plan 
Book. The material is so arranged and classified for helpful use through- 
out the year, that it constitutes a practical outline of the standard and 
special subjects of study. 


CLASSIFICATION OF CONTENTS 

















EA.OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY | 




















Editorial Contributions Pedagogy 

Reading Miscellaneous 

Geography Rural School and Com- 

Arithmetic munity 

Language and Literature By Some of Us, for All of 

Biography Us 

Handwork and Drawing Primary Methods and De- 

Hygiene vices 

School Gardens and Nature Suggestions for Grammar 
Study Grades 

Bird Stories Teachers’ Help - One - An- 

Projects other Club . 

Americanization and Citi- Poems Teachers Have 
zenship Asked For 

Methods of Instruction Entertainment 


Although the above list suggests a wide range of subject matter and a 
large amount of timely and practical helps, no teacher except a reader of 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans can appreciate the immense quantity of 
useful and inspirational material included in a year’s issues of the maga- 
zine. In the 1921 Annual this vast amount of material has been brought 
together in one volume, thus providing a work of exceptional value and 
usefulness to teachers. 

As publishers, we are constantly receiving requests from our subscrib- 
ers for back numbers of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and quite fre- 
quently are unable to supply them. These requests come from teachers 
who, for various reasons, lack certain copies, and who value all the issues 
of the magazine so highly that they wish to have their files complete. This 
Annual, with the material published during the year reproduced, will make 
it possible for this to be accomplished. For every.teacher who has had the 
magazine each month this volume will come as a renewed fountain of 
helpfulness. 

We also frequently receive inquiries from teachers regarding permanent 
binders for filing their issues of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. ‘This 
Annual furnishes the published material as above stated, durably and con- 
veniently bound, at a lower price than would be paid for a good binder. 

This is a big book. It is 7 x 10% inches in size, and contains 600 
pages with two columns of reading matter to the page. Owing to the 
fact that the larger part of the cost of the material and engravings had 
been charged against its original use in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
we are enabled to supply this large book at a much lower price than would 
otherwise be possible. 


Price, in limp cloth covers, $1.50 per copy, postpaid. 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year (new or renewal), $3.20. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, lowa. (Send Orders to Nearest Point.) 
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to learn that the truest pleasure in life 
lies in the constructive employment of 
jaculty- Until this knowledge be- 
comes general, education cannot wholly 
succeed. The child should be taught 
to believe that school is his great op- 
ortunity, instead of an interference 
with his happiness. Foreign children 
and the children of the foreign-born 
are better students than ours because 
they are eager to learn and advance. 

Propaganda for education should 
begin when the child is in the cradle. 
J mean no irreverence when I say that 
his faith in the opportunity of educa- 
tion should be as firm as his faith in 
God. “Incline thine ear unto wisdom 
and apply thine heart to understand- 
ing. Yea, if thou criest after knowl- 
edge, and liftest up thy voice for un- 
derstanding .... then shalt thou un- 
derstand the fear of the Lord and find 
the knowledge of God.” There is no 
pleasure in the world to be compared 
with that of doing well the thing you 
are particularly fitted by nature and 
understanding to do. Nietzsche said, 
“There is nothing better than what is 
good and: that is, to have a certain kind 
of capacity and to use it.” Education 
is simply the learning of the most effi- 
cient way to use whatever capacity one 
has. “Her ways (Wisdom’s) are ways 
of pleasantness and all her paths are 
peace. She is a tree of life to them 
that lay hold upon her and happy is 
every one that retaineth her.” 

It is the co-operation of the rank 
and file of the public that is needed. 
Teachers, universities, all the forces of 
education, are straining every nerve to 
make American schools and methods 
the most efficient known. They are 
only human and they will make mis- 
takes, but with help from what is often 
a dead weight of non-constructive, if 
not positively antagonistic suggestion, 
they will make good. It is the Man in 
the Street, who has neither son, daugh- 
ter, niece, nephew or even god-child in 
the schools, who counts as much as any 
parent or guardian, and to whom, as a 
matter of fact, the success of the 
schools is very nearly as important. 
He is dependent upon the school for 
the efficiency of his clerks. If he would 
like a stenographer who can spell, and 
not only spell, but in case of need, cor- 
rect his own hasty English—let him 
interest himself in the schools that will 
teach her to do these things. If the 
public wants the schools to be efficient, 
the public must change its attitude 
toward the schools. Teach the child at 
home and in the street that school is 
his greatest opportunity and you will 
help to bring it to pass, for “Faith is 
the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen.” 


A Pet Stock Show 
By Eleanor Stone 

(CHILDREN never tire of playing the 

game of Pet Stock Show. It ap- 
peals to their love of mimicry and pro- 
vides adequate vent for those bottled- 
up spirits that breed mischief and brew 
disputes during the closed season for 
out-of-door sports. 

Every player, except one, makes 
entry for his exhibit by whispering to 
a chosen leader what pet he wishes to 
Tepresent. The players then take 
Places in a circle. The leader ap- 
Proaches the first player and_ says: 

This is my pedigreed Angora kitten. 
When I stroke her long, silky fur she 
purrs contentedly. (The child purrs.) 
Each player then strokes the next, and 
all purr contentedly. The leader ap- 
proaches the second player and says: 
This is my big Rhode Island Red 
cockerel, Hear him crow lustily when 
I toss him this corn.” All toss corn 
and crow lustily. The leader continues 
thus around the circle, describing each 
Player as the animal he has previously 
chosen. The last child should be the 
one who made no entry. The leader 
touches him and says: “Here is an 
old black erow picking bones. Let us 
shoo him away.” The players run 
about wildly shooing the crow, who 
ge wings and flies off, cawing 


Real friendship, like all best thin 
costs; but also like them, it pays. ™ 
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» 
= “Are you trying to drown yourself, Lilla?”...He put 







sullenly. 
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Her father was her only 
friend. He died when she was 
twelve. Her straight-laced 
mother did her more harm 
than good. At sixteen Lilla 
Vance has found out for her- 
self things that usually only 
married women know. An un- 

















his arm around her wet body...Lilla did, not repulse 
him...“I don’t want to marry you” she said...“It’s 
a little late for that sort of talk” Lambert answered 


A NEW NOVEL 


Robert Herrick 


Distinguished Author of 


With this novel Hearst’s International breaks the tradi- 
tion that to be “nice” means to be ignorant, and that 
frankness in sex matters is improper. 


So Norman Hapgood, the editor, believes that the free dis- 

iF cussion of life’s vital issues is the duty of a modern mag- 
azine and that to know is to be prepared. The real prob- 
lems of a modern woman’s life are treated in this story. 


fortunate love affair, a mis- 
mated marriage, a cruel hus- 
band who did not welcome chil- 
dren—she has to meet all these 
issues, and find her way out. 


How does she do it? 
What would YOU have done? 


by 


A fe 


“Together” 


it iit i iM Fn 







= “Her Own Life” concerns you and every woman. It might 
z be labeled “For Women Only.” No private diary could be 
= more astonishingly frank. Yet, written by a man, it can be 
= read with benefit by every thoughtful man. 
= This Feature Alone Makes Hearst’s International the 
z One Magazine that You Should Read. But There 
E Are 24 Others—AH Interesting and Important. 
= 
3 The slogan of Hearst’s International is ‘A Liberal Education” or, as 
= Kditor Hapgood terms it: ‘Have FUN while you read but KNOW some- - 
= thing when you get through.” 2 
z In the November Issue there are 3 distinguished serials, 8 short stories, a 2 
e world survey in articles, 2 pages of Norman Hapgood’s editorials—and a 
- « ree 
= The best Play, Book, Art and Poem of the Month sad leadiapee ee wet ane ces ican 
= HEARST’S INTERNATIONAL, 
: Hn rage i renee Le gga Pd Economics, conducted by 7 119 West 40th St., New York. £ 
= itis aad Wastes” Gaus te ate ene ee / Please send me 4 issues of Hearst’s = 
= ws ‘cannes interpetonal poss Rm tt ‘see fermishes frce ~'/ International, beginning with the Octo- = 
i | -Guetieeh Gols, attinn, indeitn, someeretee aetee O'7 ber number which contains the first in- 7 
= and politics. ; a ; i stallment of Robert Herrick’s novel “Her @ 
2 Membership free to subscribers to Hearst's International. Sy / Own Life” —$1.00 is enclosed. 2 
: , oy ' 
= Hearsts [International Pa OREN De RES KaRORE Ade eRe vase : 
A LIBERAL EDUCATION ,_ 2 
Norman Hapgood, Editor Pe Cae isiasoavaeeeredeevereew’s z 
: 119 West 40th Street, New York 2 
/ z= 
35¢e A COPY—$3 PER YEAR / OP ee ee ae ee a gO gt Qe te oar ae ee ee ‘ eee z 
Fy 2: 
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ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 


Helpful Books For Teachers 








Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


This book provides an abundance of the very best material for 
Thanksgiving programs. The contents are arranged as follows: 
Part I—Recitations for Primary Pupils; Part IJ—Recitations for 
Older Pupils; Part IlIl—Acrostics; Part IV—Verses for Familiar 
Tunes; Part V—Dialogues, Plays and Music; Part VI—Stories. 











There are more than one hundred recitations for primary and 
older pupils, including all the old favorites and many new ones. 
The dialogues and plays are bright and natural in their plot and 
lines and possess the distinction of having been successfully acted. 
Many of the plays embrace an entire roomful of pupils. There is 
abundant material for the very small children, as ‘well as for the 
older ones. 


192 Pages. 























Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 








Pieces and Plays for Christmas Day 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


This is without question the finest assemblage of Christmas Enter- 
tainment material ever put into book form. It contains more than 





= 






one hundred Recitations and Songs and many Dialogues and Plays. PIECES“°PLAYS 
The book is made up as follows: Part I—Recitations for Primary ror CHRISTMAS DAYS 
Pupils; Part Il—Recitations for Older Pupils; Part I1]—Acrostics; Re rcrron merece 20) 





Part IV—Verses for Familiar Tunes; Part V—Dialogues and Plays. 
Every recitation, be it a four-line verse for a tiny tot, or a poem 
requiring ten minutes to recite, is a worth-while piece that will de- | 
light an audience. The old favorites are here, many seldom found in 
a collection of this sort, and others written especially for this book. 
The great feature of the dialogues and plays is that many of them 
include a whole schoolroomfyl of children, and others are so elastic 
that they may be used with a small or large number in the cast. A 
teacher often is perplexed to find a play in which all the pupils may 
take part, but this book will solve her problem in that respect. 


192 Pages. Price 35 Cents, postpaid. E 




















EV ery D ay Plan For Teachers of All Grades. By 


NELLIE G. PETTICREW and 
NELLIE McCABE, 

Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 pages, 
bound in limp cloth covers. Price $1.50 per set. 

These Plan Books supply such material as the teacher needs in 
her every day work to make her lessons bright, fresh and inter. 
ésting. They bring to hand the things which require much time 
and research to find and which the teacher is often unable to pro. 
cure because of lack of necessary books. They glean from the 
wealth of literature, art, nature study, and kindred subjects the 
things suited to the season and adapted to pupils of all ages. They 
tell what to do, how to do, and supply an abundance of practical, 
up-to-date material with which to do. 

The authors are successful teachers of many years’ experience 
and in these books they have fully achieved their aim of providing 
something helpful for every day in the year. 

The following are the subjects treated—Music—Nature Study— 
Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and History—Bio. 
graphies—Geography—Special Day Programs—Poems and Memory 
Gems—Stories—Helps in Drawing—Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work—Etc, 


Complete Set of 3 Volumes in Limp Cloth Covers, PRICE $1.50, postpaid. With Normal 























Christmas Plays and Exercises 
By Laura Rountree Smith, Willis N. Bugbee and Others 


The eleven delightful little Christmas Plays contain- 
ed in this book are selected from our Series of Little 
Plays and Exercises which has been so very popular. 
They have been written by authors who have had long 
experience in preparing school plays and every one has been suc- 
cessfully produced before publication, The plays included are: 
Christmas Secrets; The Real Santa Claus; Christmas Joys and 
Christmas Toys; What Santa Brought; An Interview with Santa 

i Claus; The Truly Believers; The Lost Reindeer; In the Palace of 
—_ |i 





Christmas Plays 
and Exercises 


Kriss Kringle; The Captive Jack Frost; A Christmas Carol; A 
Visit to Santa Claus. 


192 Pages. 





























Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 





Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year. $3.20 
Prepared by DR. LEVI 
SEELEY, Professor of 


Seeley’s Question Book se2e%, "froseso: 0 


Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., author of “History of 
Education,” ‘‘Foundations of Education,” ‘tA New School Man- 
agement,” etc., assisted by MISS NELLIE G. PETTICREW, a 
teacher of many years’ successful experience in the Piqua, Ohio, 
Schools, and joint author of “Every Day Plans.” 

Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 
English and American Literature, Reading, Orthography, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Grammar, U. S. History, Arithmetic, Drawing, 
Algebra, Writing, Geography, School Management, Nature Study, 
Civil Government, Lessons on Manners and Morals, Methods of 
Teaching, Suggestions for the Study of Current Events. 

The Above Topics Are Treated: §FIRST. By introductory ar- 
ticles by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of study- 
ing and teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is 
found in no other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the 
only Pedagogical Question Book published. { SECOND, By Ques- —_ 
tions covering every phase of each subject. { THIRD. By answers to all these questions. 

Seeley’s Question Book is invaluable for review work, preparing for examinations, etc. 


446 pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and neatly and substantially bound in silk cloth. 
PRICE $1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 

















Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


A book that is invaluable in the making of a popular program. 
Boys and girls will adore to ‘‘dress up’”’ in their elders’ clothes and 
take the parts of ‘‘Pa Green,’ Eliza Ann Bumpus, Mr. Smith, the 
grocer, and Mrs. Butler, the poor housekeeper, and their efforts are 
sure to create much merriment. There is a part for every child, 
the timid, the awkward, the lively, the natural actor, or the ungifted. 

Most of the selections are intensely humorous; some are serious, 
but consist of happily chosen themes that are sure to interest and 
please an audience. The book contains more than twenty-five selec- 
tions, ranging from dialogues that ‘“‘act’’ three minutes to plays 
that will consume thirty minutes’ time. Teachers who are looking 
for selections to brighten Friday afternoon exercises or other pro- 
grams will be delighted with the book. 


120 Pages. 





moreucrom UFTERTAsmaey sues 


Dialogues on Plays 














Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 





The Year’s Entertainments 


The Most Complete Entertainment Book Ever Offered 


Compiled and arranged by INEZ N. McFEE. The contents of 
this book are arranged under complete programs for different 
grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Occasions. With these programs as a basis, 
the book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made 
up of Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory 
Gems, with Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, ete, 
Although the material is arranged for various complete programs, 
it can be used in any other way that may be desired. 

Great care has been exercised that only the choicest and most 
approved selections should appear in this book, with the result 
that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented. 
Many of the selections appear for the first time in a general col- 
lection, as they are protected by copyright and could be used only 
by consent of author or publisher. 

The book is divided into ten parts—one for each school month. 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have, you need this, yet with this book 
little else in this line would be needed, for it supplies abundant material for any occasion. 

364 double column pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in silk cloth. PRICE 
$1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 
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Other Popular Titles 


Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday. 192 pages.......... 35 
Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday. 192 pages ...... a 15) 
Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days. 192 pages............. . od 
Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 192 pages............... 35 
Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils. 192 pages............. 3D 


Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed. 96 pages........... 35 
Ten New Drills for Schools. By Lucia M. Wiant. 48 pages... .30 


Health and Grace Giving Exercises. Wiant. 80 pages....... 30 
Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. 128 pages............... 30 
Choice School Speaker. 128 pages...................- -s00s OD 
Poems Worth Knowing. 124 pages.................006: ee ||) 
Poems of Peace and War. 128 pageS................200e00. 30 
Plays for School Days, 112 pages..... Lkkenkd sib ORd kee eee 3D 
Little Plays and Exercises. BookI. 192 pages......... oss. “BoD 
Little Plays and Exercises. BookII. 192 pages............ . oo 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book III. 192 pages............ 35 


Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them. Faxon. 184 
pages. Paper bound, 40 cents; cloth bound............. .75 
The Year’s Entertainments. 364 pages, cloth bound......... 1.25 


Our 1922-23 Year Book which fully describes these books and our many 
other helpful publications for Teachers will be gladly mailed on request. 


GRACE B. FAXON 


This book is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch 
of study being represented. It contains: 

Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, cut-outs, 
nature and reading lessons, and ideas for number and busy-work cards. 

Seventy-five pages of Entertainments, covering holidays and _ birth- 
days observed in the schoolrooms. 

Twenty-five pages of “Best Pieces to Speak” selected for every grade. 

One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material classified by 
topics as follows: The Teacher and the School, Some Helps in Arithmetic, 
Simple Lessons in Ethical Theories, The Newest Methods in Geography, 
Nature Study Within the Reach of All, Some Devices to Obtain Perfect 
Spewng. Every Day Drawing, Reading—Our Greatest Problem, History 
Made Interesting, School Arts and Crafts, How to Study Pictures, The 
Use of Dramatic Play, Easy Lessons In Domestic Science, Manual Train- 
ing in the Grades, Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises, Seat Work 
That Has Proved Successful, Helpful Studies in Literature, Written and 
Oral Work in Language. Physiology Out of the Old Paths, Suggestions 
for Teaching Singing, How to Obtain Good Results In Penmanship. 

A 320-page book, printed on fine book paper and bound in silk cloth. 
postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, $2.50. 


Practical Selections “Grace Boraxon’” 
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PRICE, 65 cents, 





Th S h | y Compiled and Edited by 
@ SCnOO! Y@ar ‘Grace B. FAXON. 
This book is arranged on a most helpful plan. The text is divided into 
ten sections, each representing one month of the school year, and covering 
a certain topic bearing directly upon the standards of elementary educa- 
tion. Thus “Home” is the topic chosen for the first school month—Sep- 
tember. This chapter aims to define the importance of co-operation be- 
tween home and school, and parent and teacher, and to help the teacher 
to bring about desirable results from the forming of such a_ bond. 
The other chapters are entitled: Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Happy Days, 
Fundamentals, Frills, Tests and Contests, Sympathy, Character, Values. 
Although the subject matter in each division has special reference to 
the topic representing a particular month, it is equally available for any 
other time. Entertaining features are provided at the close of a number 
of chapters, and the many illustrations throughout are valuable exponents 
of ideas for decoration, construction work, etc. 
. 256 pages. Printed on fine eggshell paper and splendidly bound 
in silk cloth. PRICE, 65 cents, postpaid. With Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, one year, $2.50. 





























F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y., or DesMoines, Iowa (Order from Nearest Point) 








COMBINATION OFFERS 


Every Day Plans and Either Seeley’s Question Book or Year’s Entertainments......$2.50 
Every Day Plans, Seeley’s Question Book and Year’s Entertainments... ............. 3.50 


Every Day Plans and ‘‘How # Did §€?* (320-page book of helpful ideas and suggestions) ‘- 
3. 







Every Day Plans, "ithe Scsley's Question Book srgg **pyouy B DDitd HEP? ...cccccescseecsssseeeneeeees: 

Every Day Plans and Either Practical Selections or School Year.................0..06 0 2.00 
Seeley’s Question Book and The Year’s Entertainment. ................s0c0ccccceee cee cee 2.25 
Seeley’s Question Book, The Year’s Entertainments and ‘‘How ¢ Did It??..........-. 2.75 
Seeley’s Question Book (or Year’s Entertainments) and ‘‘How | Did It?’...........- 1.75 
Seeley’s Question Book (or Year’s Entertainments) and "'2ctical Selections |... 1.75 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA. ‘(Order from Nearest Point) 
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By Some of Us, for All of Us 
FRUITFUL CO-OPERATION 
(Continued from page 38) 


zine or newspaper. If the period is 
too short for both teaching and hear- 
ing the lesson, the hearing can be 
more safely left to me, the parent, 
than the teaching, for which you have 
heen especially trained. I also have 
the reasonable expectation that my 
children’s home lesson assignment be 
taken down in writing under some 
manner of supervision and that it be 
explained in such a manner every day 
that there is no reasonable doubt they 
understand exactly what they have to 
do and how to do it. 

“For my part, I should have at 
home a suitable, quiet place, apart 
from other family activities, for my 
children to study; and I should see 
that they are not interrupted in their 
work during the hours necessary to 
complete their study. I know the 


F course of study is so arranged that 


the minimum amount of time required 
to prepare the home work of the av- 


' erage child is three hours. 


| properly 


' outside the home. 


“FEyen if the study time in school is 
used for preparation of a lesson, I 
know that it takes some children more 
than three hours on some days to be 
prepared; therefore, there 
will be no time for regular activities 
It is also my duty 


' to make myself familiar enough with 


my children’s work to encourage them 


' to talk it over with me at all times. If 
© one lesson is more difficult than an- 


other, I should assume an interest in 


' that subject until all prejudice against 


it is removed. If difficulties arise 
which seriously handicap my _ chil- 
dren’s progress and they fail to tell 
the teacher, I should immediately in- 
form the teacher, knowing that his 
skill will remove the difficulty. 

“Since you are trained and equipped 


' to lead children aright, for you are 


oR thhcam 


leaders by profession, and your prime 
qualifications are courtesy and con- 
sideration for everybody, including the 
children, you are ladies and gentle- 
men at all times. It is my duty to see 


_ that my children appreciate the true 


value of these qualities, that they are 
trained in self-restraint, self-reliance 
and right thinking, that they may 
have a greater realization of the priv- 


- ileges of education. 
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“To quote from Barbara Allen, ‘the 
real object of our public schools is to 
teach children how to live and not 
simply how to make a living’; to help 
them get a sound mental balance. The 
finest teachers welcome and gladly co- 
operate with the mothers in every ef- 
fort for the betterment of the schools. 
Together they can make what they 
will. Youth is so tragic in its inten- 
sity, its ignorance and its positiveness 
that the wisdom of all the mothers and 
teachers combined is needed to lead it 
mer right channels of thought and 
action.” 


My Opportunity 
By Myrtle Ahlstrom 


Yes, here is my little schoolhouse— 
only one small room, and, like too 
many others of its type, poor as to 
ventilation and with walls far from 
the color they once were. There are 
no trees or shrubbery to make. the 
place attractive. As I look at this pic- 
ture and think of all the difficulties 
that must be overcome I can hardly 
fight down a discouraged, hopeless, 
elpless feeling. 

It is eight-thirty and over the hill I 
can see my first little load coming, 
over the field come two more, the rest 
come by twos and threes until at nine 
clock I have assembled before me my 
thirteen young hopefuls, all with smil- 
Ing faces. Somehow, after looking at 
them for a few moments, the little 
black fellow “Discouragement” sneaks 
away and in his place comes an inex- 
Plicable feeling of satisfaction at hav- 
Ing a big task before me,—a_ sacred 
sar Yes, who can feel anything but 
at after looking this little group 
squarely in the face? Every one of 
jem seems to send out an individually 
different challenge. 


Thirteen little vessels, setting out 
o sea! And I am to help guide their 
craft. Thirteen little candle lights to 
help fan into bright flames! Thirteen 
little lives to help mold into useful, 


intelligent, broad-minded citizens of 
the great to-morrow! What an op- 
portunity! I, small as I am, have an 


individual part in the forming of thir- 
teen other individual characters! Per- 
haps one will be a farmer, one a mer- 
chant, one a teacher, or (my hopes and 
imaginations soar) perhaps one may 
become President! 

The lessons are taken up, each mo- 
ment is filled to overflowing until, be- 
fore I know it, four o’clock is here. 


said I am left alone in my shabby, 
white schoolhouse, but it has now be- 
come my little white house of dreams, 
my opportunity, my chance for doing 
my share of the work God has laid out 
for us all. 


Spelling Contests 


Alexander Stoddart, in the New 
York Times, tells about the revival of 
interest in the spelling bee. He says 
that several years ago a contest was 
held in Ohio in which, after seven 
hours, fifty of the original sixty-eight 
boys and girls were still standing. 
Then a written examination was held 
on one hundred words that were sup- 
posed to be especially difficult., Here 








After good-nights and good-bys are | 


they are: 


salable punctilious 
connoisseur referable 
calliope skyey 
vassalage adolescent 
passé soirée 
Elysian crochet 
Pontchartrain débris 
liquefy thesaurus 
igneous equable 
abattoir paulospore 
paucity nagana 
ineffable Dytiscus 
Olentangy prophesy 
capias matador 
vitreous attaché 
sarcophagus Kaiser 
erysipelas sucrose 
auxiliary abscission 
contumely prehensile 
Monterey Schuylkill 
Poughkeepsie Bayonne 
manacle rarefy 
régime isosceles 
suite Himajaya 
supersede Opelousas 
pyre reconnaissance 
prescience tertian 
Richelieu sacerdotal 
minstrelsy bass viol 
habitué azalea 
irascible incarcerate 
renaissance obeisance 
inveigle vaudeville 
doggerel mirage 
desuetude patois 
naiveté incestuous 
doubloon niccolite 
nonpareil pyrotechnics 
mesa sepulchral 
finale commandant 
décolleté consommé 
résumé legible 
creosote baptizable 
cynosure Yenisei 
melada Nueces 
Caribbean zoophyte 
triglyph theine 
onerous oleomargarine 
meningitis Beirut 
audible xyster 


Claude Gossett, nineteen years old, 


spelled eighty-seven of these words cor- 
rectly. He missed the following: capias, 
décolleté, referable, soirée, meiada, Op- 
elousas, thesaurus, igneous, paulo- 
spore, patois, doubloon, Dytiscus and 
niccolite. — 

Some years ago an _ 11-year-old 
schoolboy spelled for eleven hours 
1,400 words and never made a miss. 
The words were read from a school- 
book used in the sixth grade, the boy 
being William Boselager of Fast St. 
Louis. 

According to educators at the Uni- 
versity. of Pennsylvania, who deter- 
mined by the study of 1,400,000 spell- 
ings in eighty-four cities, the most dif- 
ficult words in daily use for the aver- 
age person to spell are “judgment,” 








“recommend” and “allege.” 
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South Manchuria Railway (heavy black line) through Manchuria and Chosen, connecting with 
Chinese and Japanese rail and coastwise lines, and ocean routes to Europe and the United States. 


Manchuria’s Growth 
Fostered by Railway 


Manchuria comprises the three eastern provinces of China, once 
known as the “Forbidden Provinces.” This northern country, up to a com- 
paratively few years ago, was steeped in the traditions of past ages, unde- 
veloped, untouched by Western ideas and almost unknown to the traveler. 


With the organization of the South Manchuria Railway in 1906, there began 
a new life all along the line of the road, comparable to that development accom- 


plished by the American transcontinental railways. 


Splendid new cities have 


sprung up beside the old Chinese towns and are the centers of industry, educa- 
tion, enterprise and commerce. Vast agricultural regions are also experiencing 


that touch of advance which makes two blades of 
grew before. Big stock farms dot the country, assiste 
stations conducted by the Railway. 


is found another source of Manchurian wealth. 


(hw grow where only one 
by the modern experiment 


In the cultivation of the wild silk or tussah 


Ten thousand tons of coal a day are coming from the Fushun Mines, which 


have reserves of 1,200,000,000 tons. 


Many millions of tons of iron ore are 


available for the steel industry, and the Anshan Steel Works have an annual 


capacity of 150,000 tons of pig iron. 


The production of cement, glass, pottery, 


pulp, jute, kaoliang, tobacco, wool, bristles, hides, are all stimulated by scientific 
aid. The soya bean is the basis of great industries in Manchuria, and the 
lumber trade has unlimited possibilities. 


The building of modern cities, the engineering work connected with the 
growth of the South Manchuria Railway, the betterment of roads and the de- 
velopment of the seaports all constitute a remarkable chapter in modern 


progress, 


Most of this has been accomplished in the short span of fifteen years. The 
great driving force in this notable achievement in colonial enterprise has been 
the South Manchuria Railway, in which there has been invested in fifteen years 
$187,000,000 of new capital, bringing the total investment up to $237,000,000. 
The properties of the company are appraised at upwards of $700,000,000. 


The development of this modern railway in an ancient land keeps pace with the 
rapid growth of the country it serves. 


South Mancuuria 


FREE TOT 


TEACHERS 


To any teacher filling out the 
accompanying coupon we will 
send a set of colored picture 


post cards of 


Manchuria and 


a copy of an illustrated travel 
folder, descriptive of the prin- 
cipal cities and industries of 


Manchuria. 


RAILWAY ‘\ 


SOUTH MANCHURIA RAILWAY CO., 


111 Broadway, New York. 


a 
School 

Address_ 
atin aeiiccininhibibiaiinaansca 


Please send me the post cards and booklet of Manchuria 


_State- 
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If WorriesoftheClassRoom 


have brought on nervous exhaustion, 
digestive disorders and that tired feel- 
ing, keep a bottle of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


on yourdesk. Ateaspoonfulin a glass of water 
is both refreshing and immediately beneficial. 
leasant and readily assimilated 
form to repair the waste which the nervous sys- 
tem haseuffcred. Asplendid non-alcoholic tonic. 


Sold by Druggists. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 


.G-48 5-18 . 
DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 
MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 


PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 


Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co. 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 


— Good —§$ 

Magazines 

pe pk World, ak Our Price 
t . on 

heanslens Wonnen, (Monthly $1.00 

The Household, — (Monthly) 451 Five 


The Farm Journal, (Month!y)/ for ‘1 YEAR 
ORDER BY CLUB NUMBER 43 


A Dollar Bill will do— We take the risk 
Send all orders to 


Whitlock & Summerhays 
25 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
































RUSH 22": 
name 
and we will tell you HOW you can ect 
this handsome 7-jewel 10-year guaran- 
teed gold-filled Bracelet Watch 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 

Remember, with our planit wen’t cost 
youacent. Write atonce for FREE WATCH PLAN 
HOME SUPPLY CO., 116 Nassau St., Dept.767, N. Y. City 











YOU FURNISH THE BOTTLE 
we turnish the rest 
Why pay $1.00 when 25c will do 


Ink—a beautiful permanent enduring blue, in powder form 
per pint package delivered, 25c in coin, six pint packages 
$1.00. A splendid ink for fountain pen use, Guaranteed 
satisfactory or Money reiunded. Just enclose 25¢ in 


coin with your name and address and ink will go forward 
by return mail. Agents wanted, Address 

LAUGHLIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
90 Campau Bidg., 431 Griswold St. ,Detroit, Mich. 


TELESCOPE FREE 





iS ==b 





Brass bound. Opens over 2 feet long. You can see 
objects a mile away. Given for selling 30 pkgs. Chew- 
ing Gum at 5 cts. a pkg. Write for Chewing Gum. 
BLUINE MFG. CO., 370 Mill St., Concord Jct., Mass. 


WRITE MOVING PLCTURE PLAYS 


$10 to $100 paid by 48 Course. 














ies. NoCorr 
Producers League, 384 


Details FREE. " St. Louis, Mo. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A Study of Ancient Records 
(Continued from page 50) 


In studying the mvention of print- 
ing we found good material in our 
reading books. The stories of Law- 
rence Coster and Gutenberg and their 
inventions were read. Handwork con- 
sisted first in carving letters, prefer- 
ably the pupils’ own initials, from 
blocks of wood. We experienced many 
of the difficulties the early printers 
encountered, such as the splitting and 
cracking of the block and uneven let- 
ters; and often we found when the 
work was finished and the first trial 
of printing was made that the block 
printed backwards. Very seldom a 
child gave up trying until a good piece 
of work was finished. Some wished to 
carve their names and addresses on a 
block of wood. Woodcuts were dis- 
cussed. The printing office had loaned 
us some of the cuts used in the local 
paper. The class made some good de- 
signs for bookplates which were print- 
ed and turned out very successfully, 
although they were not as artistic as 
they might have been. There were 
many more useful things that we 
might have studied about modern 
printing had our term not closed too 
soon. 

In the early part of the year we 
had sewed and bound by hand books 
for the spelling lists which were used 
during the year. The class became 
interested in the bindings of books 
and some old copies were collected 
and loaned to us, dating back even to 
the middle of the seventeenth century. 

We were more fortunate than some 
schools in being able to go to some of 
our own people in the community for 
information. We could boast of a 
Greek professor and a_ missionary 
from China. We had a very instruc- 
tive talk on Chinese picture writing. 

Not only did our study of records 
include history but also many reading, 
English, and spelling lessons, and ge- 
ography was correlated with it. Dur- 
ing English period there were many 
letters to be written, some to paper 
companies for samples and informa- 
tion, some to friends acknowledging 
favors, some requesting copies of 
pamphlets and magazines, pictures, 
etc. Exhibits were given of our work 
and descriptions written to explain 
the charts or handwork. There were 
correlated poems to be studied in the 
English period. 

The idea of the progress of learning 
through the centuries was grasped by 
this grade. They found that learning 
which had once been an accomplish- 
ment of the few, has, since the inven- 
tion of printing, become the property 
of the common people. They came to 
realize that knowledge is not guarded 
by the few and doled out to the many 
under restrictions; it is not stored 
away in manuscripts that required 
long and toilsome preparation, but is 
printed in books, magazines and news- 
papers that are accessible to all. 


Equal Educational Opportuni- 
ties for All 


(Continued from page 22) 


in the city. Such teachers ought to 
appreciate that it will be impossible 
to hold people on farms simply by tell- 
ing them it is more healthful physi- 
cally and more wholesome morally for 
the young to be bred in the country 
than in the city. What will do more 
than anything else to hold children in 
the country will be to provide modern 
educational facilities for them, and not 
to continue with the type of rural edu- 
cation which was fairly well adapted 
to the needs of the people fifty or sev- 
enty-five years ago, but which is 
wholly inadequate and inappropriate 
now. 


When you have nothing to say, say 
nothing; a weak defence strengthens 
your opponent, and silence is less in- 
jurious than a weak reply.—Colton. 


Half the cruelty of the world is the 
direct result of stupid incapacity to 
put one’s self in another’s place.— 
John Fiske. 
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ATTRACTIVE IN PRESENTATION—CORRECT IN PEDAGOGY 





Ohe 
Happy Hour 


Readers 


Book I—For First Half of First Year 
Book II—For Second Half of First Year 
Book Il1I—For First Half of Second Year 
Book IV—For Second Half of Second Year 


(Books for Higher Grades in Preparation) 


PREPAID PRICES: 
In Strong 


Paper Covers £0 Cents per Copy 
Cloth Covers 24 Cents per Copy 

















Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON, Primary Supervisor, Slippery Rock, 
(Pa.) State Normal School, and J. LINWOOD EISENBERG, A.M., 
Ph.D., Principal, Slippery Rock State Normal School 


lilustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY and BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


HESE delightful books are part of a new series of Primers and Read- 
ers, prepared upon an entirely new plan. The authors, both of 
whom are experts in teaching Reading, have prepared them to meet 

all the requirements of standard courses of study, employing method and 
material of such compelling interest that all teachers of elementary pupils 
will find them a desirable and useful addition to their equipment. 

If used as basal texts the books for each year will furnish the necessary 
fundamentals for that year’s work. If used as supplementary readers they 
offer well graded and well adapted material to follow any system. 

















Specimen Illustration from Happy Hour Readers 


A very advantageous feature of the series is the fact that separate volumes are provided 
for each half year’s work. This means that when a pupil receives his book for the second 
term the material will be entirely new to him and his interest will be revived in a way not 
possible if the material for each year were al] in one volume. 

These readers are based on the sentence Method, the vocabulary and action being adapted 
from well known rhymes and stories relating to child life and activities. The common 
idioms of a child’s conversation, also the easiest initial blends are developed, as well as com- 
mon words that the young pupil should know, with such frequent repetition as to fix them 
permanently in the memory. Thus, by an accurately devised plan, the child is led from 
individual sentences through groupings of sentences to continuous reading. 


CONVENIENT IN SIZE—ECONOMICAL IN PRICE 


The child's hours in school should be happy hours. He 
should be happy in his work as well as in his play. He is 
happy when doing things which interest him, and the Happy 
Hour Readers are designed to arouse and hold his interest. 

The series when complete will consist of eight books, two 
for each grade from the first to the fourth inclusive, carefully 
graded, attractive in presentation and prepared along correct 
pedagogical lines. 

_ The books are convenient and economical in form, printed 
in type properly adapted to the age requirements and sub- 
stantially bound in either paper or limp cloth covers. 

. Nearly every page and lesson in the Happy Hour Readers 
is finely illustrated, most of the pictures being in color. This 
adds wonderfully to the attractiveness of the books, and not 
only holds the interest of the child, but helps in the study of 
the text. 

This plan of small books, each being intended to cover a half 
year’s work, will commend itself to teachers, pupils and par- 
ents because it makes it possible to furnish fresh, new books 
to the pupils as needed at a minimum cost. It is equally de- 
sirable either in free text book schools where, many times, 
soiled, worn or unsanitary books are passed on for further 
use, or in schools where the. pupil purchases his own books. 


The value of these books cannot be fully appreciated until thie have 
been put into actual use. Senda Trial Order Today. See Prices Above. ; 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office, DES MOINES, IOWA. (Order from Nearest Point.) 
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4 Good Bookcase 
for the price of a good book! 


“ek 





antes 


| fda eae 






Per Secti 
$ ]:75 without Doors 


With Disappearing 75 
Glass Doors__.$ Per Section 


Qn Approval ~Direct to User 
f JOSS 6 


/T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY. 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 

Made for and universally used in the finesthomes and 
offices throughout the country, Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractiveappearance, Styleshownabove isbeautifully 
finished in SOLID OAK, Price complete as shown 
with top, base and three book sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors (Sections _ dust-proof) $12.75. Price for same 
combination, without doors, $9.75. Other styles in 
different grades and finishes at correspondingly low 
Prices, Shipped direct from factory ON AP- 
PROVAL at a considerable saving TO YOU. 

Write for new catalog No,24 

The Little Falls, N. ¥. 


- J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co. 
Mfrs. Sectionel Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 





Speech Game 


Making speech a game is what 
May Bumby Severy of Milwau- 
kee Normal School has done for 
the American boy and girl. 
Realizing the play instinct power- 
ful, Mrs. Severy found that 
children’s play can be utilized for 
a better understanding of English. 
Teachers’ burdens are lightened. 
Teaching efficiency increased. 
Highly endorsed by educators. 








There’s a noun, pronoun, adjec- 
tive, preposition and verb game. 
Each 75 cents. The set by 
mail $2.50. 


THE AMERICAN SPEECH GAME COMPANY 
Box 815 Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


ECZEMA 


IS-ONLY SKIN DEEP 


and can be instantly relieved and avickly 
healed by the use of CRANOLENE, the suc- 
cessful cranberry cream treatment for stub- 
born skin troubles. At drug stores, 35c and 
$1.00, or write for Free Test Treatment to ~ 
CranoleneCompany, Dept. S Girard, Kansas 


STEEL PLATE Imitation WEDDING 


INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with | 
two sets of envelopes for $8.50 ; 50 for $5.00; 25 | 
for $3.75. Printed in either engraver’s script or | 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: | 
100 for $1.25; 50 for $1.00. Send for free samples. | 


write your copy plainly and mail to us with P 0. order to cover | 
*t. Your order filled the day receivedand sent to you prepaid. | 


FA. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 




































































—— MOVING 
— PICTURE 
MACHINE 


Fine moving picture machine with sup- 

THI ply of films, Easy to operate, by oilor 

: ng electricity. Free for selling only 12 
a en 






(\ boxes of itho- Nova Salve, the wo! 
derful Mentholointment for cuts,burns 
Se ey a ng od 
ive this dandy premium. efac- 
tion guaranteed. Order now. Hundredsof 
7 other premiumsand big Cash Commission. 


Greeavillc, Pa, 





Lesson Plans in Arithmetic 
(Continued from page 30) 


much had the company received from 
him in premiums? How much did they 
lose? Why can a life insurance com- 
pany afford to assume such risks? 

According to the figures compiled 
by the life insurance company called 
the “Table of Expectancy,” a man 25 
years of age has an expectancy of life 
of 37.86 years. If he lives the full 
time, how much will he have paid in 
premiums at the end of the period? 

Show how the insurance company 
may have increased the amount re- 
ceived from him by lending it out at 
compound interest. In what other 
ways may a life insurance company 
make money? (Who is the gainer if a 
man takes out a life insurance policy 
and after a few years fails to pay his 
premium?) 

Assignment. Secure sample insur- 
ance policies of as many different 
kinds as possible. Make and _ solve 
many problems. Use the following 
exercises from the Stone-Millis Ad- 
vanced Arithmetic as a drill: 

Give the premiums on the following 
policies at the rates named. 
$2400, 114% $12,000, 114% $16,000, 1%% 
$5000, 134% $65,100, 144% $26,000, 14% 
$3600, 114% $45,600, 114% $18,500, 1% % 
$6000, 216% $84,000, 114% $44,000, 14% 


LESSON XIII 
TAXES 

Teacher’s Aim. To lead pupils to 
see the necessity for levying and col- 
lecting taxes. 

Pupils’ Motive. Why is it right that 
we should pay taxes to our govern- 
ment? 

Preparation. Who pays the ex- 
penses of your education? What other 
expenses are there besides those of 
clothes, books, etc.? Who pays the 
teachers? For school buildings, etc.? 
Who pays for our roads? For city 
streets? City sewer systems? Police 
stations? Courthouses, etc.? Who pays 
our county superintendent of schools 
and other county officers? What are 
taxes? 

Development. Name other things 
for which we pay taxes. Arrange them 
in a list on the blackboard. If the 
public did not pay for these things 
through taxation, who would have to 
pay for them? How much would it cost 
your parents to educate their children 
if there were no public schools? (Dis- 
cuss this topic very carefully.) If we 
had no officers of the law and no pro- 
vision for the punishment of crimi- 
nals, how would your parents provide 
protection against fire, theft, etce.? 
How much do you think it would cost? 
Show that the amount of a man’s 
taxes is much less than the amount 
he would have to pay for a similar 
amount of protection and service if 
paid individually. Show that a just 
levy of taxes is wise and economical 
for the individual citizen. 

How many kinds of taxes do the 
citizens in this community have to 
pay? What is meant by a direct tax? 
Name some things on which we pay a 
direct tax. What is an indirect tax? 
What kinds of property taxes have 
we? (Personal and real estate.) What 
is meant by the single tax? Do you 
think it preferable to the present sys- 
tem? Why? 

How are taxes levied and collected 
in your county? Talk with parents, 
local officials, and others and get to- 
gether as much information as pos- 
sible about taxes. Ascertain from 
them the meaning of the following 
terms: valuation, assessment, asses- 
sor, board of review, board of equal- 
ization, tax collector, and delinquent 
taxes. 

(Continued on page 90) 


TEACHERS WANTED 
$95 to $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U. S. Government examinations 
constantly being held throughout the entire country. Thou- 
sands of permanent, life, positions are to be filled at fram 
$1100 to $1800; have short hours and annual vacations, with 
full pay. Those interestedshould write immediately to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept.J254, Rochester, N. Y., forschedulesh 

ing Fall examination dates and places and large descriptive 
book showing the positions open and giving many sample 
examination questions, which will be sent free of charge, 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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4 Use them! 





1 “There Is Nothing in the Mind That 
Did Not Come Through the Senses” 





' What the telephone and the typewriter are to the suc- 
cessful business man, the Keystone “600 Set” of stereo- 
graphs and lantern slides is to the progressive teacher. 


These views bring the whole world into the school room. 
Knowledge will pass by this “eye-gate” : 
without obstructions, straight to the child’s mind. | 


Let us tell you how to get these aids. | 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, INC. ‘ 
| i 


| MEADVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Filling 
Shell 

with 

Nitro 
Glycerine, 
Preparatory 


to 
Shooting 
Ww 








in 
Pennsylvania | 














































You want an Amer- 
ican Flag for your 
School. Here is your 


opportunity to get, without cost to yourself or school, a large, standard | 
U. S. Flag, 5x8 feet, made of the finest bunting, with 48 stars embroid- | 
ered on both sides, guaranteed not to fade. 


gilded spear head. 


Old Glory should hang from the flag staff, or from the walls of *° oi 
It will make better boys and girls. Get wie : 


every school in America. 
your flag this month. 


Send us your name only and we send you 60 Emblematie Flag Y 
Buttons, which your pupils will be glad to wear and show to their , 
friends and neighbors, They readily and quickly sell the buttons 4 
for 10¢c each. Send us the proceeds, specifying which flag you / 
want—the Silk Flag or the large Bunting Flag. It will ie J 


sent immediately, prepaid. 


Hundreds of teachers all over the country have secured free 
flags in this way, and have expressed themselves delighted with jes 


the ease and simplicity of our plan. 


“Story of the Flag”—Send in your signed coupon for but- 
tons, remit within two weeks after receiving them, and re- 
ceive free, a beautiful little booklet entitled “Story of the 


Flag.” 


Sign your name in Coupon and mail it at once. 


Have your pupils sell 
30 Flag Buttons at 1l0c 
each. Send the pro- 
ceeds, $3.00, and we 
will send this Chicago 
Giant Pencil Sharpener 
by return mail—pre- 
paid. Please use cou- 
pon at- side. 


be ie nn le 
F a nar 
! HH BH HH 
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Or, if you prefer, you can 
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WRITE YOUR NAME HERE 
THE JEFFERIS CO., P. O. Box 77, Anderson, Ind, 

Send me Embiematic Flag Buttons which my Pupils will sell at 
10c each. The proceeds willbe sent to you, and immediately you 
will send me prepaid the flag or pencil sharpener checked below 

rf } 32 x 48 in. Silk Flag. 60 Buttons, 
5x 8 ft. Bunting. 60 Buttons. 
(Check square for Flag you want) 


{ ] Pencil Sharpener. 30 Buttons, 
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Ou can now 


wea randowna 





Here’s_an opportunity to wear for 
only $1 a beaututul strand of pearis 
which sells in our own retail store for 
$20. Our liberal plan makes it possible 
tor you to easily possess them, 
Thousands of women have often wished 
they could afford beautiful pearls lke 
these and here is your opportunity to get 
them on terms to fit your pocketbook. 
\ ‘These indestructible, iridescent Pris- 
\ cilla Pearls are worn by the leaders 





ga of society and famous screen stars. 

ie They are sure to prove a charming 

adornment to those seeking appear- 

ance comparable to New York’s so-called ‘‘Four Hun- 

dred. \s un added feature they are made with a 

patented safety clasp of sterling silver and are encased 

in a beautiful velvet box. These rare Priscilla Pearls 

can only be bought from us, rder a strand of 

these genuine French Priscilla Pearls from us today. 
You will be a sensation among your acquaintances. 

HOW TO ORDER 
Pin a dollar bill to your pame and address and maff to us. 
elverec 


Your pearls will be ¢ 
mail. Whe 












only $1.00 and the pearls are ‘yours to ; Ses 
wear. Then send us $1.00 a week for ten ry Individual pearl 
weeks and these valuable pearls are your : s strand is guar- 








property, 
H. R. BROUT COMPANY 
1757 Madison Ave., New York City 
Established 1901 











THAT WASHINGTON 
VISIT 


The course in American History 
is incomplete without a visit to 
the Nation’s Capitol Women 
find the new hotel in Washington 
unexcelled in service, comfort, 
charm. Popular for women’s 
conventions. Ideal for women a- 
loneor with children. Restaurant 
open to public. Rooms $1.50 to 
$4.00 a day. No tipping. Send 
for booklet. 


National Board Y. W. C. A. 


GRACE DODGE 
HOTEL 


Union Station Plaza 
“WASHINGTON, D.C. 



































in use by teachers. 100 
copies from one hand- 
made original, Cost 2c 
for each set. Write 
i, your dealer for circular 
Ror THE HEYER DUPLI- 
CATOR COMPANY 

150 No. Wells St., Chicago 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deai Person Knows That 
Imake myself hear after being deaf for 25 years 
vith these Artificial Ear Drums. 
| wear them day and night. 
» perfectly comfort 

ees them. Wr 


50,000 ideal Duplicators 

























t 
y you Fhcar: "Addr 8s 
: Geo. P. Way, Artificial 
Ear Drum Co. (Inc.,) 28 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


BASKETRY MATERIALS 


of Finest Quality. Reeds, raffia, wooden bases, chair- 
eane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden 
beads, braided straw, rush, willow, pine needles, books, 
tools, dyes, 65-page Catalogue and Directions, only 15c. 
Louis Stoughton Drake, Inc., 32 Everett St., Allston, Mass. 


IQNIGS SWITCHES 


BOB Transformations, Frontages.Gurls and 
Latest Coiffures GUARANTEED Catalog FREE 
Combings, Renovations like new. Reasonable 

( Frances Roberts Co. 
100 Fifth Ave, Dept. 49, New York 


$ Stories, Poems, Plays,etc. are wanted for pub- 
Writers N16, Hannibal, Mo. 














| dividends, directors, 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Who determines the amount of 
money that it will take to pay the ex- 
penses of the state for next year? Of 
the county? Township? School dis- 
trict? Upon what should the rate of 
taxation be based? If the state leg- 
islature decides that the sum of $18,- 
000,000 will be necessary to cover the 
expenditures, and the property valu- 
ation of the state is $3,000,000,000, 
how much should each dollar of prop- 
erty be taxed? What would the state 
tax rate be? Find out how much the 
school tax is in your district. The 
country road and bridge tax, ete. Is 
the property in your district assessed 
at its full value? For how much? 

Assignment. Secure assessment 
blanks and tax receipts. Make many 
problems based on local levies. Work 
the problems in the class text. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR ADDITIONAL 

LESSONS 

Banking. Pupils should establish a 
school bank, choosing certain pupils 
for cashier, teller, bookkeeper, ete. 
Sample checks, drafts, deposit slips, 
promissory notes, etc., may be secured. 
Paper money may be secured from 
school supply houses. After pupils 
have operated such a bank for several 
days, ask a local banker to come in 
and speak briefly about other matters 
of interest in connection with banking 
practices. 

Bookkeeping. A few simple lessons 
in keeping accurate household expense 
accounts, poultry records, inventories, 
etc., on the farm. 

Stocks and Bonds. . Organize a school 
corporation for the purpose of financ- 
ing a school movie enterprise. Write 
a letter to the teacher (instead of the 
secretary of state) asking for a com- 
mission. Pupils commissioned by the 


| teacher may take subscriptions for the 


stock. Stockholders now hold a meet- 
ing and organize. Officers are elected 


| and a constitution adopted. When the 


name, purpose, location, etc., of the 


‘organization are determined, also the 


number of shares and the par value of 


| each share, together with the officers 


and the time for regular meetings, 
the above facts are reported to the 
teacher, who will issue a_ charter. 
Terms such as par, certificate of 
stock, preferred and common stock, 
reserve fund, 
etc., will thus be worked out. Enough 
problems may be worked to give pu- 
pils a practical understanding of the 
processes used. When bonds are taken 
up the school corporation may vote to 
issue bonds, etc. 





Rural School and Community 


ARITHMETIC IN THE RURAL SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 64) 
Note. Other subjects that may be 
taught are: 

Lumber measure. 

Land measure. 

Stone and brick work. 

Measuring coal and wood. 

Estimating lumber in tree or log. 

Conservation of soil and value of 
fertilizer. 

Problems in rainfall and irriga- 
tion. 

Problems in drainage. 

Estimation of crops in bulk. 

Problems in harvesting. 

Stock and feed problems. 

Value of using tested seed. 

Spraying of orchard and garden. 

Value of birds to the farmer. 

Health and sanitation problems. 

Problems in food values. 

The teacher may find help in select- 
ing problems from farm journals. It 
is also well to let pupils often bring 
problems to class or “make them up” 
themselves from subjects that are of 
especial interest. 





We hear a great deal about the iron 
wilis of certain men. It is all right to 
have an iron will, but care should be 
taken that it is not made of pig-iron. 


It is a mistake to be always looking 
so far ahead that you cannot see what 
is going on now. 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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This Book Sent Free 


to Teachers 


E want every active teacher to have this Year Book. 
We have printed an edition of over 300,000 copies. 
Many of these have been distributed among teachers whose 
names have been supplied to us by city and county superintendents. 

You may have received a copy. 

If not, ask for one. 

It will be sent free on request. 

Please use blank below. 

We have endeavored to make this Year Book worth while both to 
you and to ourselves. 

To produce and mail it many thousand dollars are being expended. 

A substantial portion of the book is devoted to material especially 
prepared for each of the ten months of the school year and which we 
believe will be of interest and value to teachers. 

The balance of the space is used for fully describing and listing our 
various publications. 

If we have made it of sufficient value to induce its being kept con- 
stantly on your desk and referred to frequently, we will have accom- 
plished our purpose. 

Remember: It is free to you. We want you to have it. Ask for it. 


Address Our Nearest Office 
F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, lowa 





USE THIS ORDER BLANK 
F. A. Owen Pub. Co. 
(See address above.) 
I am an active teacher and have not received a copy of your Year Book, Would lil 
to have it. A copy will reach me at the following address: 
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‘How I 
Did It’ 


A Book of Real Helpfulness 


to Teachers 
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Copy 
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interest you from the very moment 

that you open it. Even a casual 
examination of its contents will convince 
you that it is worth many times its small 
price, for it is literally packed from 
cover to cover with helpful ideas, plans anu sug- 
gestions gleaned from the schoolroom experiences of 
hundreds of teachers. It is a thoroughly practical 
and usable book that will be a constant help and 
inspiration to you in your daily work. 


For twenty years 
teachers of city, vil- 
lage and rural schools 
have sent to Normal 
Instructor-Primary 
Plans clever devices 
to promote school- 
room efficiency, which 
they themselves have 
evolved out of the 
exigency of the mo- 
ment. These have 
been published in the 
journal every month 
under the head 
“‘Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club,’’ and 
the department has 
become one of the 
most popular in the 
magazine, 

“How I Did It” 
contains the best 
of all the material 
that has appeared in 
this department. 


What “How I Did It” Contains 


“How! Did It” treats a total of 746 Topics em- 
bracing every branch of school work. Each of these 
topics clearly and concisely states (in the teacher's 
own language) how shedid some particular thing 
ina way which proved highly satisfactory in her 
school and which she submitted for publication 
in the “Help-One-Another Club’’ of Normal 
Instructor- Primary Plans in order that other 
teachers might re- 
ceive the benefit 
of her experience. 


Hin is a book that will delight and 





How many times have 
you, in the course of your 
experience as a teacher, 
been confronted with a 
situation that you did not 
know just how to handle, 
or how many times have 
you wished that you 
might be shown the easi- 
est, quickest and most 
effective way of doing 
some particular thing? 


Have you not felt on 
such occasions that you 
would like to talk with 
other teachers in regard 
to these little problems 
and difficulties and find 
out how they succeeded 
in overcoming them? 


In publishing ‘How I 
Did It”? we have made it 
possible for you to do this. 














The contents of “How I 
Didlt” are arranged under 
various subdivisions which 
in “How I Did It” are given below, together 
a greater wealth of with the number of topics 
a —_ treated in each. NUMBER OF 

; : - TOPICS TREATED 
tained in a volume | School Management... 60 


Teachers will fin 








ofits sizeand price. Arithmetic ..............000 
The helps and de- Language.... »- 61 
vicesin ‘Spelling’ Geography -. «» 26 
alone —forty-eight | Spelling ........--+.:sssees 48 
of them — are well PRABROEY, «0c ccccseccsecccvesessee 32 
worth the price of WYriting.............seereeeseeee 9 
the book, Reading -......... «» 42 
“How I Did It” Hygiene ........0000--seeeee 26 


Decoration and Art..... 30 
Nature Study and 
Agriculture..........++++ 35 


contains 320 pages 
Printed in clear, 





readable type on a . * 

good wradeofpaper. ain Fae = 
Itisjound in limp | Mana comin 
cloth covers and is ian... ere 4 
as well made in | Seat Work.. 152 
every respect as | Schoolroom Holidays. 64 
books soldat much | Miscellaneous «.......-+..+ 47 








higher prices, 


“How I Did It” is guaranteed to please you. And 
when we say “‘guaranteed’’ we mean thatif you are 
not entirely satisfied with itafter you receive it, you 
may return it and we willsend your money back at 
once, Can any guarantee be broader or fairer? 


Price 60 Cents Per Copy, Postpaid 


“How I Did It” and Normal Instructor-Primary 
Flans, 1 year (new or renewal) $2.50. 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office, DES MOINES, IOWA 
Order from Nearest Point. 








The First American Thanks- 
giving 
(Continued from page 27) 

ran headlong out of a near-by lodge 
and dashed into the council house. 
Their knee rattles were longer and 
noisier than those of the other men. 
They wore long feather headdresses 
that reached to the ground. They had 
silver necklaces and embroidered knee 
moccasins and larger turtle shell 
drums. They had been selected to 
give the important feather dance in 
honor of a year of plenty and peace in 
the Long House. 

The children peered in the door as 
the dance began. The braves circled, 
raising their feet six or eight inches 
and then bringing them down with a 
noise like a drum beat on the hard 
ground of the floor. As they circled, 
they went through the motions of the 
harvest, tilling, reaping, shucking ears 
of corn, grinding the kernels into meal, 
and throwing it into the great caves 
where the Iroquois kept their common 
winter supplies in strong bark bar- 
rels. The beating of the drums became 
faster and faster; the motions of the 
dancers in their huge, bright feathers 
made Little-Deer dizzy as she watched. 
The onlookers who held purple wam- 
pum joined the dancers. It was soon 
a whirling mass of figures like a 
crowd of great, bright birds. 

Little-Deer and a boy friend from a 
household of the Bear family went in 
and out among the trees sampling the 
Thanksgiving feast spread out so 
temptingly. The Bear boy had acun- 
ningly carved wooden ladle with his 
bear totem on the handle and a small 
bark tray made from the strong bark 
of the red elm tree, which he filled 
with rich succotash for Little-Deer. 
Then they dipped corn cakes in maple 
molasses and ate them seated on a 
mossy log. It was a feast! And from 
their log they could watch the begin- 
ning of the games. The young men 
were tossing carved peach pits into a 
wooden bowl, others were playing 
baseball with a ball covered with deer 
skin and a bat made of a_ twisted 
branch of ash laced with thong. 
Through the deep screen of the branch- 
es the November sun trickled, bright 
and still warm. It was a happy, won- 
derful, long-ago day. 

It is, too, almost a forgotten day. 

The ancient league of the Iroquois, 
the Long House with its sky roof, its 
rooms made of the fields and valleys 
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of study in the primary grades. 
with Leatheret carrying case, index cards, and teachers manual 
completely cross indexed for systematic teaching. They should 
be used in all schools. 


THE DEVRY SYSTEM 


BOOKLET FREE 


(Owned and controlled by De Vry Corporation.) 





Produced under the supervision of practiced visual educa- 
tors, the DeVry Slide Set represents the most modern achieve- 
ment in visual instructions. 

It is a correlated set of slides covering the accepted courses 
The complete set of 200 slides 


We have prepared a booklet explaining the DeVry System 
which we will be glad to send to those interested. 
cover every state in the Union. 


THE DEVRY CIRCULATIONS 
544 Lake Shore Drive 


Our dealers 
Let us send you information. 


Chicago, Illinois 











of New York State, the old crafts of 
stone cutting and wampum making, | 
and the carving of utensils, went with | 
the coming of the white man and the | 
introduction of his powder and _ his | 
steel. The trade in furs caused jeal- | 
ousy between the French and the) 
Dutch and resulted in warfare be- 
tween the Algonquins, allied with the 
French, and the Iroquois, who made a 
treaty with the Dutch. This was the 
beginning of the downfall of the Iro- 
quois confederacy. 

Is it not interesting to us Americans 
of to-day that the red man gave us our 
plan for a union, and that he kept the 
first Thanksgiving Day in America, 
years before the famous Thanksgiving 
observed at Plymouth in 1621? 





North Animalville 
By Cress M. Huss 


It is known that only games really 
reach the hearts of the children. The 
following is the one we played when 
studying the animals of the far north. 

Two sides are formed, meeting half- 
way within a given space, one asking 
the questions and the other answering: 

1. “Here we come.” 

2. “Where from?” 

1. “North Animalville.” 

2. “What is your name?” 

1. Side imitates the animal it has 
chosen, either by sound, deed or action. 

In this way the children have to be- 
come familiar with the characteristics 
of various animals. 





If you had seen but one day of war, 
you would pray God you might never 





see another.—Duke of Wellington. 





Take a Corona 


to school with you 





Corona weighs 
only 64% pounds— 
folds and fits in a 
neat case—costs 
only $55 on easy 
monthly pay- 
ments, or $50 cash. 


VERY teacher needs a type- 
writer, and CORONA is the 
“teacher’s typewriter.” 

Use it for your school work 
and make money doing outside 
work with this sturdy, serviceable 
Personal Writing Machine. 

Mail the coupon NOW for our 
interesting booklet. 


CORONA 


The Personal Writing Machine 


No. 7. 
Corona Typewriter 
Co., Inc.,Groton.N.Y. 












Mail This 
Coupon! 


For Booklet 
Address 





REG U § PAT.OFF. 
CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 








107 Main Street, Groton, N. Y 
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Fold it up~take it with you~ typewrite anywhere 
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HOME WORK 


You can earna steady income like many others, 
in your spare time coloring Christmas and 
Birthday Greeting Cards, Pictures, Mottoes, 





ete, It’s fascinating and pleasant, Easily sold to 
friends, relatives and dealers. Our catalog contains 
148 designs specially made for hand coloring. Sent 
free upon request. Orders filled day of receipt. 
FISHEL, ADLER & SCHWARTZCO.., Dept.7 
338-340-342 East 59th St., N. Y. 


Ladies Wantec 


EARN $20 WEEKLY AT HO! 


SpareTime, essing and Mailing Our Mus 

Circulars ~No experience necessary ~ Send 

1O¢ to Cover postage etc. for music, in~ 

formation, application blank, 
American Music Publishers 

1658 Broadway New York City: 


























For a Limited Time! BEST Mail Us This Ad! 


SCHOOL SONG BOOKS 
Words and Music 
WITH NEW HELPS FOR TEACHERS 
All with purchase of New Book—HEALTHFUL LIV- 
ING. Write NOW—Send 6c in stamps for free sam- 
ple song book and particulars, Also Contest Plan for 


Three Pianos Free 
linois State Register, Dept. N, Springfield, Hlinols 
EXTRA MONEY FOR TEACILERS—wMillions in use 
ALL 


mis FREE 


Gold-plated Lavalliere, 
3 Sparkling Stones, and 
Chain, Gold-plated 
| Nethersole Bracelet, 
{Bluebird Enamel 
' Brooch, pair Lingerie 
Clasps ALL FREE for 
selling 30 pkgs. Chewing 




















Concord Jct. | “~ Mass 
SENT ON 


GOOD CANDY RECIPES jprrovat 


Jould you like to know how to make the choicest and most de- 

; of candy--Soft, Creamy Chocolate Coated Dainties, 

jon Bons, Coated Nuts, Nougats, Nougatines, Penuches, 
( , in fact everything to be found in the 

-. Our book a 

ow. Ab 






Candy Making ells 

end of fun. Booklet will be te post 
If you are pleased with the boo hen you receive it i s 
cents. If not youmay return it and you will be under no obligation. 
This offer is for a short time only--so act promptly. 


| 
G. G. FOWLER, 12 ASCENSION STREET, PASSAIC, N. J. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME 


By coloring and selling our line of black and white Greet- 

















ing Cards and Folders. Beautiful designs — Fascinating 
work—Big profits. Our 1922 Christmas and everyday line 
isin stock. Our illus. catalog “Pleasant Pages’’ gives all 


It’s free. Or send $1.00 for sample box of 


















information. 
sale. Blues, Wine, Gray, ete. Rem- Yd. 
Save money. Make your own clothes. se remnants will 
today. Send NO money. Cyril Pierce, 431 Music 


cards and folders, when colored will retail for $4.5u. 
Beautiful assortment of serges, 
nants of 4 and 5 yard lengths, sufficient to make suit or dress. 
These 
save you up to $1.50a yard. WRITZ FOR INFORMATION, 
Wonderful course in 12 lessons by MAIL. Easy method, 
Arts Building, Los Angeles, California. 


LITTLE ART SHOP, Inc., 612 F. St. N. W., Washington, D.C. 
Tricotines and silks at less than whole- 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED. 
TEXTILE MILLS, DEPT.G11, KANSAS CITY- MO.emmod 
Write “‘hits’’-—Earn big money. Send for FREE_lesson 
e 7 : e 
Kill: The Hair Root 








My method is the only way to prevent the hair from 
growing again. Easy, painless, harmless. NoScars. Bookletfree. 
Write today, enclosing 3 stamps. We teach beauty culture. 


D.J. MAHLER, ™421-X Mahler Park, Providence, R. I. 


AN APPRECIATED CHRISTMAS GIFT 


100 Envelopes and 200 Letter Sheets; Fine Bond Paper, 
Printed with name and age tg agent ae blue ks 

stpaid Paper size, 6x7; envelopes match. 
only oo 1.00. Quality guaranteed, Send names 
and addresses and $1 for each order. W rite plainly. 
National Stationery Co., Box 911, Winona, Minnesota 








Special Trial Offer: Any size Kodak film de- 


JA paced for 5c; prints 2c each. Over-night serv- 


baa ee ice. 


Company, 

4 $25-$300 
Write Photopiays: $2°-$30° 
for suitable ideas. Experience unnecessary; com- 
plete outline Free. Producers League, 334 St. Louis 


BOYS and GIRLS EARN XMAS MONEY 


Write for 50 sets AMERICAN CHRISTMAS SEALS. 
Sell for 10c. a set. When sold, send us $3 and keep $2. 


E. Neubecker, 961 East 23rd St., Brooklyn, N, Y. 


rt work, Roanoke Photo Finishing 
om 242 Bell Avenue, Roanoke, Va. 

















i tary finish air rifle. Sell 5 
xe® Mentho Nova salve at 25c. 
U. 8) Bupply Co. Dept, c-27 Greenville, Pa. 


AT ONCE—5 BRIGHT CAPABLE LADIES 

TO TRAVEL, demonstrate and 
sell dealers. $40.00 to $75.00 per week. R. R. fare paid. 
GOODRICH DRUG CO., Omaha, Neb. 


ept. D, 
EVENINGS, I madeit. Mail Order 
ee business, booklet for stamp tells 
how. Sample and plan 25c, Free 
ALNI SCOTT, COHOES, N. Y. 














12 articles worth $3. 


WE PAY 836 A WEEK < and expenses and give 
a Ford Auto to men to introduce poultry and stock com- 
pounds. IMPERIAL Co., 5, Parsons, Kansas. 








Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of the magazine. 


Give information as to the origin of the Red 

Cross.—Iowa. 
_ The Red Cross societies, established 
in various countries, are the result of 
an international conference held at 
Geneva in 1863. This conference and 
a convention held at the same place 
the following year agreed to consider 
hospitals and hospital officials and all 
persons in any way engaged in attend- 
ing the sick and wounded in time of 
war as neutrals. The original purpose 
was to give relief'in time of war, but 
gradually the service has been extend- 
ed until the Red Cross ministers to the 
needy from any cause at all times. The 
American Red Cross was founded by 
Miss Clara Barton. The first local 
chapter was organized by her in 1881 
at Dansville, N. Y. 

1. When was the first newspaper published ? 
2. What was the first newspaper in America, 
when and where was it published? 3. What is 
the origin of the name Gazette ?—Subscriber. 

1. The Acta Publica of ancient 
Rome was the earliest publication re- 
sembling a newspaper. In the latter 
half of the fifteenth century, following 
the invention of printing, news sheets 
or news letters began appearing in the 
cities of Continental Europe, including 
Vienna, Augsburg, and Nuremberg. 
These news sheets mark the real be- 
ginning of the modern newspaper. 2. 
The first newspaper in America was 
the Boston Newsletter, which was 
founded in 1704. 8. The Venetian 
government, in the sixteenth century, 
issued the official Notizie Scritte, con- 
taining an account of wars and other 
events of general interest. Copies 
were to be seen at various public 
places, a fee of one Gazeta being 
charged. The Gazeta was a small coin, 
and gradually the name of the coin be- 
came identified with the news sheet. 
From this origin came the well-known 
name, Gazette. 


In decorating with tri-color bunting is the 
red stripe always placed at the top, even though 
the blue stripe may contain stars ?—Wisconsin. 

Standard tri-color bunting with 
stars has the blue stripe containing the 
stars at the top in recognition of the 
proper place for the stars at the top of 
the flag. 


1. What are “twilight zones,” mentioned 
sometimes in connection with the newer na- 
tional boundaries of Europe? 2. What is the 
cause of the present world-wide unrest ?—New 
York. 

1. The “twilight zones” are regions 
of mixed population which make it 
difficult to determine a just and satis- 
factory boundary. In these zones two 
or more nationalities are closely 
mingled, each claiming a majority. 2. 
There are many causes for the world 
unrest—economic conditions, political 
situations, a belief in the practicability 
of social and industrial theories that 
have not yet been thoroughly tested, 
a failure to comprehend the true signif- 
icance of democracy, etc. The seek- 
ing of opportunities for personal, 
class, or national gain, prevalent to a 
very great extent since the World 
War, rather than the search for oppor- 
tunities to be of service, is largely 
responsible. Many factors are closely 
related to the tendency to strive for 
selfish advantage rather than to be of 
use to others. 

1. What is the meaning of the title, “Without 
Benefit of Clergy,’’ by Kipling? 2. Which is 
correct, “‘those principles” or ‘‘these principles,” 
in the American’s Creed? 38. Recommend the 
best textbook on logic.—Montana. 

1. Kipling, in this title, emphasizes 
the fact that the English hero of the 
story, in government service in India, 
has taken a native girl as his wife 
without observing English marriage 
laws. His home is thus shut off from 
his friends and all English associations. 
As no clergyman had a part in the es- 
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Practical Methods, Aids and Devices 


for Teachers 


NEW ENLARGED EDITION 


The Most Practical 
and Helpful Set 
of Methods Books 
Ever Prepared for 
Teachers - - - - 











Subjects 
Treated 


VOLUME I 


Reading 
Spelling 
Geography 
Hygiene 
Physical 
Education 
Arithmetic 
Language 
History 
Picture Study 
Gymnastics 
and Games 
Exercises and 
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PRACTICAL. 


_.. MetHons Atos ano Devices. 


FOR TEACHERS 


© VOLUME J: 


New 


















Drills Enlarged 
VOLUME II Edition 
See Tellte g ‘ 288 Pages in Two 
Drawing 4% Each Volume Vol 
Seat Work ' olumes 
Domestic Reach enemaace Each 9x12 
Sci 
Manual Arts Inches 
Citizenship aaa 
cate Study Bound in 
vati 
Writing Full Baby 
Recitations Seal Keratol 
~— and 576 P. ages with Gold 
xerer*e* _| Over 600 Illustrations Stamping 


This set of bocks has been prepared to fill a long-felt need among teachers for a work which 
would provide thoroughly practical methods, aids and devices in every branch of school work. 

Our aim has been, first of all, to make these books of the greatest possible value and helpfulness 
to teachers in the grades and rural schools and, secondly, to offer them at a price so reasonable 
and on terms so easy that any teacher could procure them. 

That ‘we have achieved our aim is indicated by the fact that more than 75,000 teachers have 
purchased these books and we hear nothing but words of praise for them. ; 

Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers provides just the sort of timely suggestions 
and usable material that teachers need to successfully carry on the work of the schoolroom. Only 


the newest and most approved methods are suggested. 


These are not the theories of a single 


writer but are the result of the best thought, the best talent and the years of experience of many 
successful teachers, all of them specialists in their respective branches, 

Any teacher will find that her progress toward the goal which she has set for herself—a better 
school each year, with a correspondingly better salary—will be much more rapid and certain if 
she is equipped with Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers. 


Size, Binding, Etc. 
each 9x12 inches. 


The contents are equal to five ordinary 350-page books. 


Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers consists of two volumes, 
There are 288 pages in each volume with two ten-inch columns to the page. 


The text is printed in exceptionally read- 


able type on heavy weight book paper, specially made to produce the best results in printing. 
The binding is full baby seal Keratol, giving a very attractive appearance and the durability 


essential to books intended for daily use for a long period of time. 


Title is stamped in gold. 


PRICES AND EASY TERMS 


The Special Price 





of the two volume set of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers 
in combination with a year’s subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary 


Plans is $8.00 payable $1.00 with the order and $1.00 on the 15th of each of the next succeeding 


seven months. 


50 cents, making the net cash price $7.50. 
is $6.50 payable $1.50 with order and $1.00 on the 15th of each of the 
next succeeding five months. 
payment in full with order making the net cash price $6.00. 


The Price of the Books 





Teachers who prefer to remit in one payment with order are allowed a discount of 


Use order blank below. 


A discount of 50 cents is allowed for 
Use order blank below. 





GUARANTEE 
Every order for 
Practical Methods, 
Aids and Devices for 
Teachers is accepted 
under an_ absolute 
guarantee that if the 
books are not satisfac- 
tory to the purchaser 
in every sense and 
we are notified to this 
effect within ten days 
of their delivery, we 
will refund at once 
the money advanced 
and give instructions 
for the return of the 
books at our expense. 


L] 
C] 


{ 
O 


FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY. 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. ‘ : 

You may ship (all charges prepaid) to my address given below 
Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers, complete in two 
volumes, and enter or extend my subscription to Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans for one year. I have indicated by a cross mark (x) in 
one of the squares below the manner in which payment is to be made. 


In accordance with your guarantee it is understood that if these books are 
not satisfactory to me in every sense, I am to notify you by letter within ten 
days from their receipt, and that in that event you will give me instructic 
for their return, at your expense, and that when returned the sum encivs 
herewith will be immediately refunded to me and my subscription cancelled. 


If the Books Alone Are Ordered iniica’e P92 Squares below 


the manner in which payment is to be made. 


Name.. 
BP. O.occcccccceccvccccccccccccccccs (pub kieeeneseaubeses State..seeeeeerrrre'® 
Street or R. F. D...... : 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK 


Date...seecseeeelde ses 


I am enclosing $1.00 herewith and will remit $1.00 on the 15th of each 
of the next succeeding seven months, making a total of $8.00. 


I am enclosing herewith the net combination cash price of $7.50. 


tions 
e 


indicate by a cross mark (x) 


1am enclosing $i.50 herewith and will remit $1.00 on the 15th of each 
of the next succeeding five months, making a total of $6.50. 


I am enclosing herewith the net cash price of $6.00. 











F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y., or Des Moines, lowa [Rearest rom 
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SELL FOR TWICE THE PRICE 
IN NEW YORK STORES 


advertisement brings New York’s greatest 





This 


coat and dress values as well as the latest Paris 
styles, 
possib! 
from 


to your door. These Leslie’s values made 
e only because we control the production 
carment to fabric. 

Made of excel- 
lent’ quality Can- 
ton Crepe, show- 
ing the latest 
style develop- 
ment, namely the 
flowing sleeve, 
graceful drapery 
eaught up with 
ornament. Well 
made — easily 
‘worth double 


Price $9 2.50 


Smart warm 
winter coat, 
made of beauti- 
ful Normandie— | 
the deep collar is , 
of good quality | 
earacul, which 
also trims’ the 
sleeves; the coat 
is interlined and 
lined with good 
quality silk. Man 
tailored. 


Price $24.50 


Selling for forty dol- 
lars in many stores. 














When nn postman brings this coat and dress to 
you, you will adore their smart style and fine 
quality—and be overjoyed with the bargain. 
Write today for either one or both. Don’t send 
a penny. Judge for yourself. Write to 


LESLIE’S moisdurer New vork city 








ForArmcheir Shopping 


THIS year you can do all your Gift shopping 
free from jostling crowds. In the cozy depths 
of a comfortable armchair you can take your 
choice of the world’s best gift selections. The 
1923 Kellogg Gift Catalog, showing hundreds of 
novel and practical items, will enable you to choose 
Just the right gift for everyone you want to re- 
member, .. Gifts for Every Purse and Purpose. 


B 725 “‘Good Luck” joirted Missouri Mule . $1.75 
633 Tray Purse, genuine Pigskin . . $1.50 

8 123 Butterfly Window Wedges, Pair . 65c 

B 441 Three Narcissus Bulbs and 4 in. bow! « 60c 


Send for your FREE Gift Book NOW! 


ROBERT W. KELLOGG, 
178 Bridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 








Individual Name Pencils 
FOR PERSONAL USE 


FOR GIFTS 


| Birthdays 

.) Holidays 
Greetings 
fi Favors 

ha =k) Schools — Sone 
i Offic 





* DISTINCTIVE — UNIQUE — PLEASING 
PERSONAL — INEXPENSIVE 
Name Stamped on Very High Grade Pencils. 
Placed in nicely covered box. 
Box of Three 35c. Box of Six 50c. Box of Twelve 75c. 


The The Ohio Pencil Co., 132 E.Mound St. Columbus, Ohio 





apes — dubia device called “Sea” cleans the 
spaces BETWEEN TEETH where 

kart of ‘a I FATAL decay starts— Also prevents Bad 
‘cath — Non-metallic —Safe — Avoid toothpicks — 
pred only SOc compiete— Lasts a bfeume New 4 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


tablishing of the home so did it con- 
tinue without a clergyman’s blessing. 
Even in the hour of his wife’s death, 
which left the hero once more alone, 
he could not call for the ministrations 
of a clergyman. 2. The wording 
“those principles” as given in the 
American’s Creed is correct. “These” 
would be used to denote the present, 
while the principles referred to were 
established some time in the past— 
principles ‘for which American patriots 
sacrificed their lives and fortunes.” 
“Those” is used to denote something 
previously mentioned or supposedly 
understood. The principles mentioned 
are implied in the first part of the 
creed. 3. One would hardly be justi- 
fied in saying that any one textbook is 
best. The following are good: An 
Outline of Logic, B. H. Bode (Henry 
Holt & Company); The Essentials of 
| Logic, R. W. Sellars (Houghton 
Mifflin Company); Logic and Argu- 
ment, James H. Hyslop (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons); The Application of Logic, 

. T. Robinson (Longmans, Green & 
Company). 

Is “Treasure Island," by R. L. Stevenson, a 


suitable book for an eighth grade pupil to read? 
—Subscriber. 


This book shows much that is not 
desirable in the lives of many of its 
characters. Nevertheless, evil proves 
to be a curse rather than a blessing, 
while virtue is eventually rewarded. 
As virtue is made more attractive than 
the evil portrayed the book has a 
wholesome influence. The adventures 
described are so thrilling that most 
children are greatly attracted by the 
story and it is suitable for pupils of 
grammar grade age. 

What is a preferential tariff ?—Kansas. 

Any tariff schedule which favors 
one country, in any particular, more 
than others is a preferential tariff. 
Tariff arrangements of the United 
States which give an advantage to the 
Philippine Islands, or other posses- 
sions, come in this class. A preferen- 
tial tariff may be the result of mutual 
concessions or definite understanding. 

Did President Roosevelt favor government 
ownership of railroads ?—Illinois. 

He did not. In a speech delivered at 
Harrisburg, Pa., October 4, 1906, in 
which he touched upon various phases 
of big business, he said, ‘To exercise a 
constantly increasing and constantly 
more efficient supervision and control 
over the great common carriers of the 
country prevents all necessity for seri- 
ously considering such a project as 
the government ownership of rail- 
roads—a policy which would be evil in 
its results from every standpoint.” 





Prosperity is a great teacher; ad- 
versity is a greater. Possession pam- 
pers the mind; privation trains and 
strengthens it-—Hazlitt. 


The tomb is not a blind alley, it is a 
thoroughfare; it closes on the twilight 
to open on the dawn.—Victor Hugo. 
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Down 


Seven perfectly cut, blue white Diamonds are so closely set in 
Platinum, and so exquisite is the workmanship that the solitaire 


resemblance is actually startling. 


mond. 
FREE. 


Looks like a single 2 ct. Dia- 


Don’t send us a penny—we'll send the Ring entirely 
If satisfied, pay $2.00, then send the balance in ten 


months, $4.30 a month. If not satisfied, return. 


FRE De Luxe 
Diamond 
Book showing over 
2,000 Bargains in Dia- 
monds, Watches and 
Jewelry--ten months 
to pay on everythin; 
Write to Dept. 242-8. 
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:W-SWEET INC. 


1650 - 1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Judge for yourself 
what it can mean 
to the complexion 





ARE you really confident that your 

complexion is all that you would 
like to have it? Are you entirely satis- 
fied that your skin is clear and radiant? 


You can be. Begin today the regular 
use of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 
Judge for yourself what this unusual 
beauty cream can do to improve your 
complexion. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, you will 
find, is more than a face cream—more 
than a cleanser. It has an exclusive 
therapeutic property that serves to tl 

“‘tone-up” the skin—revitalize the slug- a 
gish tissues. Applied regularly, it heals 
and nourishes the skin cells, soothes 
away redness and roughness, banishes 
slight imperfections. 











Posed by Cons stance Talmadge, at- 
tractive star of the Constance Tal 
madge F ilm Company producing First 
National motion pictures, Miss Tal- 
mad ge is one of many charming women 
Go to your druggist today and purchase a of the sereen who use and ¢ ndorse 
jar of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream in the fifty Inaram’s Milkweed Cream for pro- 
cent or one-dollar size. Begin at once to moting beauty of complerion, 

gain the charm of a fresh, clear, radiant com 

plexion. It will be such a satisfaction. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 


Established 1885 


Send us a dime for 
Ingram’s Beauty Purse, 
containing samples of 


. P ee Ingram's Milkwee d 
65 Tenth Street, Detroit, Michigan Cream, Ingram’s 
Canadian residents address Rouge, Ingram’s Ve elv e- 

F. F. Ingram Company, Windsor, Ontario ola Souveraine Face 


Powder, an eiderdown 
powder pad and sam- 
ples of our other lead- 
ing Toilet-Aids, 
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Students’ Chemistry Desk. 
A favorite in many laboratories. The gas and water pi 
with convenient outlets, are placed vine the lower ate if and directly 

over the trough. Accommodates 16 students, working in sections of eight. 


Laboratory Furniture 


The experience of hundreds of schools has been similar to that 










of the Lancaster High School, Lancaster, Ohio. We quote from a 
recent letter: 
“We installed the Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture three years ago in the Laneaster 
High School in the following departments: Chemistry, Physics, Domestic Science and 
Agriculture. We are more than pleased with the equipment and would be glad to 
have it inspected at any time by those interested in laboratory furniture 
“The furniture is well constructed and gives excellent service. Although it has 
been used daily for the past three years, it looks as good as new, 
Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture is built for the teaching of Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology, Agriculture, Electricity, Domestic Science or Art, Manual Training or Kin- 
dergarten work. Ask for a copy of the Kewaunee Book. It is free. Address all in- 


quiries to the factory at Kewaunee. 


Canadian Sales Division: 
° 615 Yonge Street, 
Toronto, Canada. 


New York Office: 


70 Fifth Avenue. LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


7100 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
C. G. Campbell, Treasurer and General Mer. 
BRANCH OFFICES 


CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS KANSASCITY ALBUQUERQUE BATON ROUGE, LA COLUMBUS 
DENVER HOUSTON LITTLE ROCK OMAHA’ SAN FRANCISCO’ SPOKANE PHOENIX 
OKLAHOMA CITY GREENSBORO, N.C. JACKSON, MISS SALT LAKE CITY 
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Che INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES of 


Supplementary Readers and Classics ‘0t_All_ Grates 
350 Books (:: 
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F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa (Order from Nearest Poinl) | 
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Reynard the Fox Limp Cloth Covered Edition—12 Cents per Copy 
Retold by Sume XL Best d 
The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. The Story of Iron Bs 
It is made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. It contains, in addition to many ia Sacclaaal Ro 
standard and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared for school use. This is the most extended list of said 
this class of books published, and is being strengthened by the addition of new titles each year. Each book has 32 or more and he! 
pages; _well printed, with strong attractive covers. They include Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, dl ' necessa 
Industries, Literature. The grading is necessarily elastic and many titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and as to d 
below as to the one to which they are assigned. This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third and fourth sae 
grades, and those in the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. eo 
?. now sine COMPANY in strong paper covers, The titles indicated by an asterisk (*) in the 9.6 Owen PumLimeNe coxrs bound it 
“—,;! , Price 7 Cents per Copy | Postage 1 cent per copy Limp Cloth Covered Edition following list are supplied also in limp cloth i mei : moderat 
extra. 12 or more copies sent PREPAID at 84 cents Pe covers, extra strong and durable, at 12 cents per copy, $1.44 per dozen or $12.00 per ees x 
dozen or $7.00 per hundred. ORDER BY NUMB hundred, prepaid. ORDER BY NUMBER, specifying limp cloth binding. a 
FIRST-YEAR *21 Story of the Pilgrims—Powers *312 Legends from Many Lands— | Geography | *15 Snowbound—IT hitlier + | ome 
Fables and Myths | “44 Famous Early Americans ailey *114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- | *20 ‘The Great Stone Face, Rillfrom | ashi 
*6 Fairy Stories of the Moon (Smith, Standish, Penn)—Bush *314 The Enchanted Bugle and Other don and Paris)—Sush the Town Pump— —Haiwthor ne | bag tr 
“27 Eleven Fables from Aisop *54 Story of Columbus—McCadbe Stories—Bailey “115 Great European Cities—II 123 Selectious from Wordsw or | Cricket 
*28 More Fables from Aisop 55 Story of Whittier—A/cCabe (Rome and Berlin)—Bush (Ode on Immortality, We e7 q O Came 
29 Indian Myths—Bxush 57 Story of Louisa M.Alcott—Bush FIFTH YEAR *168 Great European  Cities—III Seven, To the Cuckoo, a q r 
9 Pp Democra 
“140 Nursery Tales— Zaylor *s9 Story of the Boston Tea Party | Nature and Industry (St. Petersburg and Constanti- 124 Selections from Shelley aud e  trodu 
*288 Primer from Fableland—Magnire ‘60 Children of the Northland *92 Animal Life inthe Sea—Reiter nople)—Bush Keats en 
“220 Fables and Tales from Africa | “64 Child Life in the Colonies— I 93 Story of Silk—Brown *246 What I Saw in Japan—G7ifis 125 Selections from The Merchant are in 
Natire a (New Amsterdain)— Baker *94 Story of Sugar—Retter 4247 The Chineseand ‘Their Country me of Venice ; War 
*: Little Plant People—Part I eee —e +96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 285 Story of Panama and the Canal 147 Story Of King Arthur, as told Fighti 
“2 Little Plant People—Part II Be ee getty and Cocoa)—Brown 2324 A Visit to Brazil— Haynes by See ee Englis 
*20 Story of a Sunbeam—AMilles | 7 Fiesiwins: a Colonies—IIT | #139 Peeps into Bird Nooke=TII Fete et to Hawaii—Mesick “149 ae Without a Country : tary 
“31 Kitty Mittens aud Her Friends | «ggg Saant ‘ ae 210 Snowdrops and Crocuses Agricultural pos ae : ee ee : Papel 
History Guinan shen aul’ the Oeaen *240 Story of King Corn—Cooley *271 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- #193 Setatuedatioesdtt wean peck ~~ 
*32 Patriotic Stories—Reiter | Mountain Boys)—McCabe — spe pot fee preg ner a ser RABE ny I. Horses and —lving tions. 
Literature | *6g Stories of the Revolution —II | +3; atin at tien World—Herndon | * sine Rag pescoand ; 196 The Gray Champion-Hazwthorne Evangeli 
. : : é “ 3 5 ders I J | *272 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- > as " , : tio 
104 Mother Goose Reader—F Around Philadelphia)—AMZcCabe | #392. he ek passes | 3 213 Poems of ‘Thomas Moore—Sel, ducti 
“228 First Term P VW eng | “zo Stories of the Revolution — III 283 Stories of Time—Bush | bandry—Book II. Sheep and 214 More Selections from thie Familiar 
ago Rhyme fd lable Renlor for my (Marion, the Swamp Fox: etery and Biography Swine—Piumb Sketch Book—/rving : a retold 
~ Beginners—Fazon | *132 Story of Franklin—Farzs — Explorations of the + ag History and Biography *216 Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shakes- Great St 
“245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and | “164 The Little Brown Baby and 0 Story ot rey 5 pga cBride *73 Four Great Musicians—Bush peare—Part I— Tempest, Mer- ; arin 
Other Old Time Stories Other Babies *97 Stories of the Norsemen — *74 Four More Great Musicians chant of Venice, Macbeth 
*165 Gemila,the Child of the Des- Hanson *116 Old English Heroes (Alfred *231 The Oregon Trail (Condensed Hiawatha 
SECOND YEAR “ert, and Some of Her Sisters *98 Story of Nathan oo Richard the Lion-Hearted, The from Parkinan)—Grames FP cage 
bi *166 Louise on the Rhine and in Her 99 Story of eee IcCabe Black Frince)—Bush *235 Poems Worth Knowing—Book Se ot 
Fablesand Myths = New Home, (Vos. 164, 105,166 a7 100 Story of Bryant—McFee f “117 Later English Heroes (Crom- I1I—Grammar—Faxon Elaine 
33 The Brave Tin Soldier and the stories from “Seven Little | *101 Story of Robert K.Lee—McKane well, Wellington, Gladstone) *238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses Laurot 
2 Other Stories from Andersen | Sisters” by Jane Andrews) * 105 Story of Canada— McCaée *160 Heroes of the Revolution —PartI Editor 
*34 Stories from Grimm— Zayloy "167 Famous Artists —I— Landseer | {106 Story of Mexico—McCabe *163 Stories of Courage—Aush *239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses questi¢ 
“36 Little Red Riding Hood—Rerley | and Bonheur— Cranston 107 Story of Robert L. Stevenson 187 Lives of Webster and Clay —Part II ° cabula 
“37 Jack and the Beaustalk—Rerter | Literature 110 Story of Hawthorne—Mc Fee *188 Story of Napoleou—Bush “241 Story of the Wiad — Church Lady of 
38 Adventuresof a Brownie bee sahil . 112 Biographical Stories — Haw- | *)89 Stories of Heroism—Bush (Cond.) mab : 
Nature and Industry | 35 ty “i +00 yo wos mee 4 ‘ ye 6 McK *197 Story of Lafayette—Bush *242 Story of the Aneid — Church aun 
*3 Little Workers(Animal Stories) eee tg Spey SED oer *198 Story of Roger Williams (Cond. ) Barbar 
*39 Little Wood Friends—J/ayne igo ee ; *209 Lewis and Clark Expedition *251 Story of Language and Litera- Lincoin-E 
“jo Wings and Stings—Halifaa BF ene [Sees Seve *224 Story of William Tell—Haliock | ture—Heilig eae ume g 
*41 Story of Wool—A/ayne sips : spe *253 Story of the Aeroplane 252 The Battle of Waterloo—Hugo from 1 
“42 Bird Stories from the Poets | « Bly and sth Grades) 1 Doub é Numbers *266 Story of Belgium—Grifis *254 Storyof “The Talisman” (Con- ductior 
History and Bi h 227 Our Animal Friends and How *267 Story of Wheels—Bush densed from Scott) — Weekes LL.D, 
y ography to Treat Them *286 Story of Slavery — Booker 7. |: *259 The Last of the Monicans A valu 
*43 cent St ee fo nd la abe | “233 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 64 or more pages each a A 7 : (Cond. from Cooper )—IIl cekes history 
“45 Boyhoodof Washington—fezle I—P y— Fi . i ; 
ous Boyhood iia ee eo pe cine the Rabbity Price: Paper Covers 12c; *310 Story of Frances Willard—Bab- gg eer aeaena from tlle, 
Literature iS ey Fr d ot ; Limp Cloth Covers, 18c. *326 Story of Harding “261 Selected Tales of a Wayside Inu = eS 
*~> Bow-Wow } ia 322 The s og an r . s — a a 
bane Pallas Gaeaee at Pe abiie F Stories—Knapp : ™ “401 Adventures of Pinocchio— Stories of the States *296 Jace omuCahte (Condensed a og 
"Stevenson "323 Health Stories and Rhymes Collodi (4th grade) 508 Story of Florida—Bauskett from Stowe)—Simons ws 
*206 Picture Study Stories for Little | “402 Ivanhoe (Condensed from 5°9 chet re sy. Seal eo *297 Story of David Copperfield (Con- Man wit 
Children—Cranston FOURTH YEAR Scott) — Myers (8th grade) ta Secy pong mag densed from Dickens)—Heilig Everett 
* , » «* Spi * < = - * te 7 aa atl 
*220 Story ofthe Chi ist Child : Nature andindustr 403 Harmful and Helpful In- 313 Story of lowa—Mc Fee "307 I he Chariot Race Wallace ak - 
262 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Smzth y sects—Patterson (6th grade) *c1s Story of Kentucky—Eubank 3u1 Story of Jerusalem—Hetlig Br 
#268 Four Little Cotton-Tails in *75 Story of Coal—McKane “404 The Nurnb s L 51S y Sealperghes sf meee *315 Story of Armenia—Heilig Paper 
4 ees +t e Nurnberg Stove La- 520 Story of Michigan—Skznner eaen in . Shale Milton’s | 
Winter—Smrith 6 Story yer heat—Halifax Ramee (5th grade) 521 Story of Minnesota—Skinner 316 Lamb’s Tales from  Shakes- r 
*269 Fo 4 : c -Tails 4 too j _ ae . : ‘eg e are — Pz — He Mid- ct ideeihe 
“ A “eu oo en - #134 _ gov Maher pte p= | *405 Story of Roosevelt—Brum- 523 Story of Missouri—Prerce Pe euar Saunas ao” — Hooper 
72 Ay : io 34 : : ae 5 *525 Story of Nebraska—JVears an —— siogriay 
*270 Four Little Cotton-Tails in *136 Peepsiuto Bird Nooks I—McFee | baugh (6th grade) de he y lei) a . Nature for stu 
Vacation—-Smith *isr Stories of the Stars—McFee | Mb oy no el mgr ede alae *278 Mars and Its Mysteries—/Wz/son Limp | 
* nee sinmeh con Waa « apr N ives , 533 8 ie ’ 2 Q ’ 
290 Fuzz baa Japan A Child-Life 205, Ky es and No Kyes and rhe *144 Story of Steam—McCabe "536 Story of Pennsylvania—JMarch *279 The True Story of the Man in Poe’s Tal 
Reader—A/ag nise lhree Giants—Aiken and Marcet " 4 ows the Moou—Wlson tion an 
*300 Four Little Bushy-Tails—Smith ; “145 Story of McKinley—McB&ride *540 Story of Teunessee—Overali selectio 
+301 Patriotic Bushy-Tails—Smith itary and Shgeey | 157 Story of Dickens—Smith 542 Story of Utah— Young EIGHTH YEAR reading 
#302 ‘Tinkle Bell and ine wires 5 Story of Lincoln—Reztes | *179 Story of the Flag—Baker *546 Story of West Virginia-~Shawkey “7 ; 1 7 H Gold 1 
: “Smith , P *s6 Indian pezemiag Tales—Bush *185 Story meh First Crusade 547 Story of Wisconsin—Skinner a y clan bo rat ty SPN | ‘ Paper | 
* The Rainbow Fairy—Smi *78 Stories of the Back woods 190 Story of Father Hennepin Literature «a haa | ilas Mar 
508 Stor vat bear Rahbit-Poteer *7g A Little New England Viking 191 Story of La Salle—McBride *1o The Snow Image—Hawthorne fan The Des pend Vitare, roidamtth | ter, cri 
#317 More Stories of the Three Bears | *S1 Story of De Soto—Hatfeld *217 Story of Florence Nightingale “11 Rip Van Winkle—/i zing noe Rim oftl : An , ot 4 eos the ote 
pig lie eat = | 4g Story of Daniel —— *218 Story of Peter Cooper—Mcler * o $ / ae dragon tt Ea bottle had ae" 
Clark 4 P Ml org Littie Gtori ciel teen 12 Legend of SleepyHollow-/rving | *127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems study, 
*315 More Stories of the Three Pigs | *83 Story of Printing—McCabe 219 Little Stories o Discovery *22 Rab and His Friends—/v0wn *128 Speeches of Lincoln College 
| 84 Story of David Crockett—Reiter 232 Story of Shakespeare—Grames *24 Three Golden Apples—Haw- | x 7! ite Geena nes vn pervisil 
THIRD YEAR | 83 Story of Patrick Henry vids Four Lite Discoverersin Pana. | 74AtSS , ey Tg a ntel sue 8 
; ice y = it- —B L ns ; : 3 —- s ‘ 
Fables and Myths a6 Americ ob glare ol nily — on tension eel Grandfather's 7 Pitcher—Haw- ist Macheth— Selections ’ hg A 
“ uss sa sj : “e : he ‘hai ise - 4, Scott’s lady t Take— ost 0 
“46 Russ n tots and Cinderella | 7 Atuerican Iuventors—1T (Morse | | Chait HHawihorns so. ogg | tif ite aiuotaurHawthorne | | "dame tn? oN 7 mt 
“48 Nature Myths— Metealfe | BO cabins ene 51 oe —" olony Was | +118 A Tale of the White Hills and *143 Building of the Ship and Other : 
Nature My —Me cali § can Nav i ¢ Ss, ‘eg, Other Stories—Hawthorne Poems—ZLone felloz i 
Pe = ae cin eecasell os Perry, Farragut)—Bush *287 Life in Colonial Days *t1ig Bryant’s  ‘Thanatopsis, and 148 aration. tees “rhe xpada— i 
saan Ghaeahea ete yn . Sater | *89 K remount and Kit Carson—/xdd | Literature Other Poems Atich nlay’ ’ | 4 
si St egies ciel Mls | ,*9t Story of Eugene Field— McCabe *8 King of the Golden River | *120 Ten Selections from Longfel- | #59 Bunker Hill Address — Selec: 4 
I Suu M ths—Rerter | “176 Stesy of Lexington and Bunker Ruskin low— (Paul Revere’s Ride, The “tions from Adams and Jeter b 
ries wares 4 egends, I—Rezter kee Hill Bakey ; i *9 The Golden Touch—Hawthorne Skeleton in Armor, and others) son Oration— Webster ; ; 
17s - 182 Story of Joan of Arc—Mc Fee *61 Story of Siudbad the Sailor *121 Selections from Holmes (The * a + casa 4 ex 
176 Norse Legends, W—A’ei/es Dane ate y 151 Lhe Gold Bug—/ve 
"177 Legends of the Rhineland 207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds | *198 History im Verse (Sheridan's Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old | *;53 Prisoner of Chillon aud Other B = compos 
"4 VP pty . ‘wer and Murillo Cranston : Ride, Independence Bell, etc.) | Ironsides, and Other Poems wa aay eye BOO Tr 
282 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and *242 Be sts -— 1I1I— Mill ; ; Poems—Syon + nn 
“Other Rhine Legends—A/eCabe "243 Famous Artists — I1I— Millet *113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other | *122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin #154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— B Vision of 
*289 The Snow Man, The Little Fir- a ca eens * eis af adie, and of Ali a Soca’ “econ uae. Me ing | } ‘ei i 
Tree and Other Stories -1te I ' [ab pap ue atastrophe, 155 Rhoecus and Other Poems— 4 outlines 
“292 East of the Sun and West of ‘90 Fifteen Selections from Long: | , Baba—Lewts ‘ ‘ Snowflakes—Hawthor ne Lowell | Wordswor 
the Moon, and Other Stories fellow— (Viliage Blacksmith, 183 A Dog of Flanders—Dela Ramee | 162 The Pygmies—Hawihorne 156 Edgar Allan Poe — Biograpliy t duction 
Nature and Industry | Children’s Hour, and others) *186 Heroes from King Arthur , saul i Golden Fleece—//awthorne and Selected Poems—Link 3 
u : * z atin a As 194 Whittier's Poems—Selectec 222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part | #18 Washington’s Farewell Ad- % 
. < - ae : 95 Japanese Myths and Legends 9 iat : oaks 155 ashington’s Farewe A 3 
*49 Buds, Stems eat ruits—Mayne *103 Stories from the Old Testament 199 Jackanapes—Lwing I. The Story of Perseus dresses and First Inaugural 4 Pe AsYou ti 
*5I sooty pthc d = Ne *st1 Water Babies (Abr.)—Kingstes Me The Child of U de per Ramee | *223 Kingsley’s rea Heroes—Part 169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- | 4 fo uw , 
52 Story Of Glass—sanson * it Drince (Con,}.\_. | *208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections | II. The Story of Theseus iw end Selected bc fag Se Ks peace) 
“53 Story ofa Little Water Drop- no9 Ta a Pee tee *212 Stories of Robin Hood-—Aush | *225 Tennyson's Poems Selected | oa oa Paul aaa Beaseoky 2 I a lege 
* hg corny Martha’s Corner Cup- *171 Tolmi of the Treetops—Grimes *234 Poems Worth Kuowing—Book | 226 hen = renee vehg ‘eed bane and Selected Poems—Link | # SUD. 4 
nO eard P: art I. Story of Tea aaa -t72 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller cons Wat uaa ak ae Zoo | og Seats kas Wandin : eo ee | j me ¥ 
Miyake ssi *173 Tara of the Tents—Grimes , >P ’ tthe pe BS Macaulay da 
the Tez acup—Kirby ®ros 3 Night Before Christmas and and Other Stories—Bailey *258 The Pilgrim’s Progress *221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— tions b 
#135 Little People ot the Hills (Dry 95 N18 *250 At the Back of the N rth Wind, Abridged)—Sii J Alice 
3. ee Other Christmas Poems and 250 1e Bac e North (Abridged)—Simons Addison *¢ Mh. 
Air and Dry Soil P lants) Chase Stories (Any Grade) Selection from—Macdonald *264 The Story of Don Quixote-Bush *236 Poems Worth Knowing—Book Juli 
as" Anak Herne PR cee Cup: | #01 Alice’s First Adventures in £255 Chinese Fables and eco *277 Thrift Stories—Beny. Franklin IV—Advanced— Faxon "7a oe 
Coffe ak Sathm deme of Sugar, wendenand= Geel! *309 Monithe Goat Boy—Spy and Others : 237 Lay of the Last Minstrel—In- | Paper | 
*138 A ot Martha's Cor c #202 Alice's Further Adventures in | “3!3 In Nature's Fairyland—Bailey *284 Story of Little Nell (Condensed troduction and Canto I—Scort + Macbeth, 
ot Mca a etch nee hind eed Sad ance Wonderland— Carroll SIXTH Y from Dickens)—Smith *276 Landing of the Piigrims (Ora- 
tweed Story of Rice, | #56 polo the Cave Boy—Grimes I EAR *294 The Dragon’s Teeth—Hawthorne tion)— Webster Payor 
PT waggg —oe ow the | *257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller-Grimes Nature and Industry *295 The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne *305 Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling | Merchant 
*Waterways—Chase I *291 Voyage to Lilliput (Abridged) | *109 Gifts of the Forest (Rubber, *306 Howe’s Masquerade-Hawthorné Le he 
Ny ‘ *293 Hansel and Grettel, and Pretty Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—McFee SEVENTH YEAR : ‘ ebaich of | 
History and Biography Goldilocks 249 Flowers and Birdsof Illinois Literature tThese have biographical sketch 0 | F A 
*4 Story of Washington—Retter *304 Story-LessonsinEverydayMan- | *298 Story of Leather—W. M. Peirce *13 Courtship of Miles Standish author, with introduction or expian- | ia 
*7 Story of Longfellow—McCabe ners—Bailey *299 Story of Iron—J. Gordon Ogden *14 Evangeline—Long/eliow + alory notes. | Ma 
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ohe Excelsior Literature 
Series of 


English Classics and 


Supplementary Readers 


Adapted for Use in Upper 
Grades and High Schools 


This series is made up principally of standard 
classics in general use in the schools, They are 
caretuily edited by experienced teachers of English 
and helpfully annotated. The notes are ample for 
necessary aid in interpretation but not so copious 
as to discourage origina] inquiry. Biographical 
sketches and outlines for study are included, as in- 
dicated. Anexcellent list from which to make selec- 
tion for your school, Well printed on good paper— 
bound in either heavy paper or limp cloth covers— 
moderate in price. Mention Excelsior Literature Series. 
Browning’s Poems. No. 414. Selected poems, with 

notes and outlines. Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 
Christmas: Carol, A. No. 19. Charles Dickens, 

Complete with notes. Paper 18c, Limp Cloth 24¢, 
Courtship of Miles Standish, The. No. 3. Long- 

fellow. Notes, ete. Paper 18c, Limp Cloth 24c. 
Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 21. Dickens. 

Complete with notes. Paper 18c, Limp Cloth 24c. 
Democracy and the War. No. 67. Edited with _in- 

troduction and notes by Samuel H. Dodson. Sev- 

enteen of the notable addresses of President Wilson 
are included, together with Lloyd George's address 
on “The Meaning of America’s Entrance into the 

War,’ and Franklin K. Lane’s ‘‘Why We Are 

Fighting Germany.’ Fine text for classes in 

English, History, and Civics, and for Supplemen- 
Reading in Grades and High School. 


tary 1 , 
Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Enoch Arden. No. 7. ‘Tennyson. Biographical 
sketch, introduction, notes, outlines and ques- 
tions. Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 


Longfellow. Biographical intro- 
Paper 18c, Limp Cloth 24c. 

Inez N. McFee. Old tales 
retold for young people. Paper 18c, Limp Cl. 24c. 

Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. Hawthorne. Bio- 
graphical sketch, introduction, notes, questions, 
outlines. Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 

Hiawatha. No. 27. Longfellow. Introduction, 
notes and vocabulary. Paper 30c, Limp Clcth 36c. 

Idylls of the King. No. 31. Tennyson. (The Coin- 
ing of Arthur, Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot and 
Elaine, The Passing of Arthur.) Edited by Cyrus 
Lauron Hooper. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervising 
Editor. Biographical sketch, introduction, notes, 
questions, critical comiments and pronouncing vo- 
eabulary. Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c, 

Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. Contains 
nap, biographical sketch, the reign and character 
of James V from ‘Tales of a Grandfather,’’ pro- 
nouncing vocabulary and comprehensive notes by 
sJarbara A, MacLeod. Paper 300, Limp Cloth 36c. 

Lincoin-Douglas Debates, The. No. 63. This vol- 
wue gives practically entire the principal addresses 
from these famous debates. Edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, Ph.D., 
LL.D,, President Pennsylvania State College. 
A valuable book for school use, and for students of 
history. Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Literature of the Bible. No. 37. Matthias R. 
Heilig. This is a scholarly, familiar and reveren- 
tial treatment of the Bible purely from the liter- 
ary view point. Paper 18c, Limp Cloth 24c. 

Message to Garcia, A, and Other Inspirational Stories. 
No. 61. With introduction and notes by Edward 
A. Parker, Ph.B. Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 

Man Without a Country, The. No. 65. Edward 
Everett Hale. With biographical sketch, histori- 
cal introduction and explanatory notes by Horace 
G. Brown, State Normal School, Worcester, Mass, 
Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 

Milton’s Minor Poems. No, 29. (L’Allegro, Il Pen- 
serosu, Comus, Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron 
Hooper. Thomas C, Blaisdell, Supervising Editor, 
Biographical sketch, introduction, notes, questions 
for study, comments and vocabulary. Paper 18c, 
Limp Cloth 24c. 

Poe’s Tales. No. 59. (Selected.) 
tion and notes by Edward A. Parker, 
selections, eight in number, cover the required 
reading in most schools, including Ligeia, The 
Gold Bug, and the Descent into the Maelstrom. 
Paper 24¢, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Silas Marner. No. 33. Eliot. 
nunierous notes, questions for study on each chap- 
ter, critical comments and bibliography, making it 
the most complete edition published for class 

study, Edited by Hiram R. Wilson, State Normal 

College, Athens, Ohio. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Su- 
pervising Editor, Paper 30c, Limp Cloth 36c. 

Sketch Book, The. No. 39. By Washington irving. 
With introduction and notes by Edward A. Parker, 
Ph.B. Selections from the famous classic, covering 
most of the essays used in school work, and inciud- 
ing both Rip Van Winkle and the Legend of Sleepy 

Hol Paper 30c, Limp Cloth 36c. 

No. 15. Arnold. Introduc- 

tion, notes, outlines. Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 

Water Birds. No. 25. Inez N. Mckee. De- 

‘ription and stories. Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 

‘e Island. WNo.69. Stevenson. Trepared espe- 
for school use. Biographical introduction, 

i uatory notes, questions for study, suggested 

colposition subjects. lustrations from photoplay 

of “Treasure Island’; also portrait of author, and 
map. Paper 30c, Limp Cloth 36c. 

‘sion of Sir Launfal, The. No. &. Lowell. Bio- 

Bray sketch, introduction, notes, questions, 
outiines, Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 

Wordsworth’s Poems. WNo.13. (Selected.) _ Intro 
duction, notes, outlines. Paper 12c, Limp Cl. 18c. 


SHAKESPEARE 


Evangeline. No. 1. 
duction, notes, etc. 
Familiar Legends. No. 23. 


With introduc- 
Ph.B. The 


Biographical sketch, 








ollow, 


Schrab and Rustum. 





graphica 


As You Like It. No. 47. With introduction, notes and 
questions by Thomas C, Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D., 
D School of Liberal Arts, Pennsylvania State 
College, and Ernest C, Noyes, M.A., Assistant 
Supt. of Schools, Allegheny County, Pa. Paper 
24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Hamict. No. 49. With introduction, notes and ques- 


tions by Thomas C. Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D., and 
Alice Louise Maish, Eastern High School, Detroit, 
Mich. Paper 24¢, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Julius Cesar, No. 41, With introduction, notes and 
duestions by Thomas C, Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Paper 24¢, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Macbeth, No. 43, With introduction, notes aad ques- 
ions by Thomas C, Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Paper 24¢, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Merchant of Venice, The. No. 45. With introduction, 
hotes and questions by Thomas C. Blaisdell, Ph.D., 

LL.D. Paper 24¢, Limp Cloth 30c. 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Order from Nearest Point. 





Just for Fun 


Teacher—Wiillie, 
greatest ambition? 
mother’s ears. 

He—I could dance on like this for- 
ever. She—Oh, I’m sure you don’t 
mean that! You’re bound to improve. 

“I’ve tried all kinds of health foods, 
but none of them seems to fit my case.” 
“What are you troubled with?” “An 
appetite.” 

Pa (to Bill)—Don’t you know it’s 
wrong to fish on Sunday? Bill—I’m 
not fishing. I’m only teaching this 
worm to swim. 

Mistress—Oh, Jane, and I told you 
to notice when the jam boiled over! 


what is your 
Willie—To wash 


New Maid—So I did, mum. It was a 
quarter past 11. 
She (passing confectioner’s win- 


dow)—Doesn’t that candy look good? 
He—Uh-huh!  Let’s stand here and 
look at it awhile. 

“Doesn’t golf interfere with work?” 
asked the young man. “Certainly 
not,” answered the enthusiast. “Work 
interferes with golf.” 

Teacher—What does the reign of 
King Charles I. teach us? Tommy— 
Please, sir, not to lose our heads in 
moments of excitement. 


Recently a woman dentist was trying 
to impress upon a group of mothers 
the necessity of making the children 
clean their teeth. “Oh! I don’t ’ave 
to tell my Rose and Daisy!” declared 
one good lady. “It’s a fight between 
’em which shall ’ave the toothbrush 
fust.” 

Miss Jones (seriousiy)—Do you 
know who is the laziest person in this 
room? Percy (innocently)—I dunno. 
Miss Jones—You ought to. Who is it, 
when everybody else is industriously 
studying, that. sits and watches the 
rest or looks out of the window? Percy 
(brightening)—Why, you, Miss Jones. 

First Tourist—There’s a_ notice- 
board warning people not to walk on 
the railway track. Second Tourist— 
Oh, the railroad people are more par- 
ticular than the motorists! “Why?” 
“Well, motorists allow pedestrians to 
cross the roads if they take their own 
risks!” 

A country doctor was once riding 
over a wild stretch of down and asked 
the lonely shepherd how he managed 
to get medical assistance for his wife 
in the isolated cottage where they 
lived. “Well, sir,” replied the shep- 
herd, in all good faith, “we dwun’t ha’ 
no doctor; we just dies a _nat’ral 
death.” 

Little Mary’s mother was averse to 
buying books. At noon Mary went 
home with a note explaining that she 
would be seriously handicapped with- 
out a geography. In the afternoon 
she returned with this message: 
“Mamma says I don’t need no geog- 
raphy. She never had no geography 
and she got married.” 

The party had been circumventing 
the 18th amendment. Stopping in 
front of a residence one of them pulled 
the doorbell uncertainly. A window 
was thrown open above. ‘“Mishish 
Brown,” called up the spokesman, 
“Wwoujoo mind comin’ down and pickin’ 
out Mishter Brown from ush. Those 
that aren’t him wanter go home.” 


The teacher was endeavoring to ex- 
plain to Tommy the meaning of the 
word cosmetic. “Now, just suppose 
for a minute, Tommy, that I should 
put something on my face and it made 
me beautiful. What would you call 
that?” Tommy studied her rather 
plain face carefully. “Come, Tommy, 
what would it be?” Then he exclaim- 
ed, triumphantly, “A miracle!” 


At the back door a large and healthy 
looking individual had asked for a “lit- 
tle something to eat,” and had been 
told that he might have it if he would 
work a while at the wood-pile. He 
shook his head mournfully. “I’ve got 
the ague,” he explained, “and my hand 
is so unstiddy that I couldn’t hit 
more’n one stick in seven.” “All 
right!” exclaimed the mistress of the 





house, “then shake those ashes for me.” 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


SERVED DOUBLED 


How Do You Dry Your Hands in School? 


A good many teachers and school children 
all over the country dry theirs on 


©ulwon Paper Towels 









Modern lavatory in 
High School, Austin, 
Minn., showing 
ONLIWON TOWLL 
cabinet, 


- 4 ' 
' 


UBLE SERVIC 


ONLIWON TOWELS are especially adapted 
to school use because they are made clean and 


served clean. 
protection against contagion. 


ONLIWON TOWELS come one hundred to 
the package—ready to slip into the protecting 
This operates automatically without 
insanitary knobs to press and delivers just 
one towel at a time so as to discourage waste. 


cabinet. 


Your school can be supplied at minimum cost. 


Send for Free Sample Towels. 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., Department D 


Albany, N. Y. 


They are, therefore, a great 


BY INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 





NEW YORK.US.& 





jane Porter 











For your own or your friend’s Christmas 


Silk Gloves—Heavy Milanese 


Long, 24 inch Mousquetaires.......$1.75 per pair, prepaid 
weeees- $1.10 per pair, prepaid 


SHOM, 2 CIASD.. 0.6 cescee 
Sizes: 514, 6, 61, 7, 714, 8, 8%. 
Colors: Black, White, Mode and Grey. 


ie oe eee eae. 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44. 


Bust Measurements: 
In White and Flesh. 


Silk Bloomers ..............$4.00 per pair, prepaid 
24, 26, 28, 30, 32. 
In Black, White, Flesh, Royal Blue, Emerald, Henna, Brown. 
..eeeeees.- $5.00 per pair, prepaid 


Waist Measurements: 


Silk Pettibockers 


Waist measurements and colors same as Bloomers. (¢i'8o' extra: 


You need not send cash with order unless you 


prefer. 
and you can pay postman upon delivery. 


Goods Sent C. 0. D. If Desire 


or garments to you by Parcel Post C. O. D. 


To insure prompt delivery of goods before the Christmas rush commences, I advise sending 
in your order at once on the accompanying blank. 
various styles of gloves and garments will be gladly mailed upon request. 


Silk Gloves and 
Glove Silk Underwear 


Sold Only Direct from Mill to Wearer NT 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE YOU 


OR MONEY REFUNDED 


. .$2.50 each, prepaid 


(‘Sde'extra.’ ) 


Larger Sizes, 
7Sc extra. 


arger Sizes 
1 shail be glad to send the gloves 


A folder illustrating and describing the 





You Run No Risk 


in ordering JANE PORTER 
Gloves or Garments—your money, 
including return transportation 
charges, will be promptly refund- 
ed if you are not entirely pleased 
with the goods upon receipt. 

I have yet to learn of a dissat- 
isfied customer among the hun- 
dreds of Normal Instructor read- 
ers ‘who have ordered JANE 
PORTER Gloves or Garments. 


JANE PORTER | | 


Please 





MANY 





goods upon receipt, I will return them at once and you will 
Hornell, N. Y. refund to me the amount paid and the return charges. 
REFERENCES: The Steuben 

Trust Co., Hornell, N. Y., or any Name .... se ee cree reece resceeees 

other bank in that city; also the State 

publishers of Normal Instructor- MONG ic asvedadd cat ersemerweeecees State. cccecescces 
a woe PEON SO) 2M) SEP OPT COPE CECOCTET TT CTT 11-22 





USE THIS ORDER BLANK 


Jane Porter, Hornell, N. Y. DCO iesscecscscccscesesce, 1GQes000 
send me silk gioves or underwear as_ follows 
™M Ss 
“pe pple adtilepy eats NA SIZE COLOR AMOUNT 


If Glove 


I am enclosing 
payment herewith. 
It is understood that if I am not entirely 


Please send 
goods C. O. D 
atisfied with the 
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The Woman Who Wished 


She Could Play the Piano 


And How She Found An Easy Way To 
Turn Her Wish Into a Fact 


A YEAR or so ago this woman didn’t know one note from another.. Today she plays 

the piano—entirely by note—better than many. who have been playing for years. 
Here she tells how she learned and why it was so easy. Thousands of others, from school 
children to men and women of 50 to 60, have also learned music in the same easy way. 
A new method that makes singing or any instrument amazingly simple to master. 
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November 1929 


a yearning and longing to play the piano. 

Often I have felt that I would gladly give 
up half of my life if some kind fairy would only 
turn my wish into a fact. You see I had begun to 
think I was too old to learn, that only some sort of 
fairy story magic could give me the ability to play. 
I was 35 years old—and the mother of a small fam- 
ily—before I knew one note from another. 

Until I learned to play, hearing mtisic—espe- 
cially the piano—always gave me almost as much 
pain as pleasure. My enjoyment of it was always 
somewhat soured by envy and regret—envy of those 
who could entertain and charm with their playing, 
regret because I myself had to be a mere listener. 
And I suppose it is that way with every one who 
has to be satisfied with hearing music instead of 
playing it. 

Again and again, parties and other social gather- 
ings have been all but spoiled for me. I could enjoy 
myself until someone suggested music or singing; 
then I felt “left-out”—a lonesome wall flower—a 
mere looker-on in- 
stead of part of the 
I was miss- 


F ROM the time I was a child I have always. had 





ius about it, it wasn’t on my part, but in the les- 
sons I took—a new and simplified method that 
makes it remarkably easy for anyone to add mu- 


sic or singing to their daily lives. 


Anyone any- 


where can now learn to play any instrument or 
learn to sing just as easily as I did. All the hard 
part, all the big expense, all the old difficulties, 
have been swept away by this simple new method. 

I learned entirely by home study—in my spare 
time—from fascinating Print-and-Picture lessons 
that make everything so simple and easy that one 


simply can’t go wrong on them. I call it a short-cut 
way to learn—it is so much simpler and so entirely 
different from the old and hard-to-understand meth- 
I know that I made better and faster progress 
than I ever could by bothering with a private teach- 
In fact, while I don’t like to 
brag, within six months after I took my first lesson, 


ods. 


er or joining a class. 











mendation of satisfied pupils, we have built up the 
largest school of music in the world. 

Whether for beginners or advanced pupils, our 
method is a revolutionary improvement of the old 
and hard-to-learn methods used by private teachers, 
and our method is as thorough as it is simple and 
easy. We teach you in the only right way—teach 


you to play or sing entirely by 


Thousands Write 


Like This: 


“T am delighted to 
tell you how I am get- 
ting on with my les- 
sons. Everything is 
so plain. I had been 
going to a teacher for 
about two months and 
could not seem to 
learn a thing. But how 
quick I understood 
your __lessons.’’—Eliza 
Logan, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
“JT have already 
earned enough with 
my mandolin to pay 
for the instrument and 
course of lessons. 
Have received many 
compliments upon my 
playing.”” — Lester 
Plettner, Forestville, 
Wis. 

“Our little girl has 
been elected organist 
of the Junior Epworth 
League of M. E. 
Church, South, after 
taking your lessons— 
and at the age of 12 
years. That is speak- 
ing well for your 
school.”’—J. G. Castle, 
Fulton, Mo. 

“Have learned more 
about music and play- 
ing in the four lessons 
received from you 
than I expected to 
learn in six months.” 
aq 5 Whitman, 
Washington, D. C. 

“T am getting along 
better than I ever did 
with a teacher right 





with me.”’—Edna 
Brown, Springfield, 
Mass. 























party. 
ing half the fun. 

It was often al- 
most as bad when 
callers came. It is 
so much easier to 
entertain people — 
particularly if you 
don’t know them 
well—if one can 
turn to the piano to 
fill the gaps when 
conversation lags. 
But until recently 
our piano was only 
a piece of furniture. 
We bought it three 
years ago, simply to 
have it in the house 
while waiting for 
our two little girls 
to reach the age for 
beginning lessons— 
for I was determined 
that they should 
never be denied the 
full enjoyment of 
music the way I had 
been. But as it 
turned out, I learned 
to play before my 
girls did—in fact, I 
myself am now their 
teacher. 

The way I have 
suddenly blossomed 
out in music (al- 
most over night, you 
might say) has been 
a big surprise to all 
who know me, and 
to myself as well. 
My friends seem to 
think it must be that 
I had a previously 
undiscovered genius 
for the piano. But if 
there was any gen- 





that agen Bing “of ae note. No “trick” music, no 
who had studied two or three " “numbers,” no makeshifts of 
years under private teachers— F or Beginners or any kind. Yet it is a short-cut 
not because I was any more apt ° _ method, simply because every 
than they, but simply because Advanced P upils _ is by bd ae and 
So oe | ee | ee 
S. School of Music were so easy Organ Steel Guitar When learning to play or 
to understand. Violin Harmony sing is so easy, why continue 

Then they were so interest- Drums and on to confine your enjoyment of 
ing that study and practice were and Composition music to mere listening? Why 
more like a pastime than a task Traps Sight Singing not at least let us send you our 
or duty. And so convenient; Banjo ’Cello free book, absorbingly interest- 
you can study and practice just Mandolin Ukulele ing simply because it shows you 
as it happens ped instead of Clarinet Harp se 7 a ny Pi gl dd 
tying “youreeit down to et |! Cornet Piceolo op gh rg gap 
peer to eabibeeacs nck or Flute Trombone making a special short-time of- 
make you nervous. Saxophone Tenor fer that cuts the cost per lesson 
.Within a year after I took Guitar Banjo in two—send your name now, 

; ” +hi : > i wah 
my first leon T began teach” 1 Voice and Speech Culture || hefore tis special ofer ic wit 
ida aia ent pd Automatic Finger Control use the coupon , send your 
sons I myself had studied. And name and address in a letter 




















I notice that both of them seem 

to be getting along better than any of their play- 
mates who have private teachers. In addition, I am 
saving the money it would cost to have a private 
teacher—I figure it would cost at least $3 to $5 a 
lesson to have a teacher whose instruction could 
compare with that contained in the printed lesson 
from the U. S. School. Yet, from the first lesson to 
the last, the total cost of learning the way I did 
amounts to only a few cents a day. 

My only regret is that I didn’t know of this really 
wonderful method years before. The ability to play 
is such a great comfort. No matter how much I am 
alone,:I never get lonesome—I can always turn to 
my piano for amusement. I am never at a loss for 
a way to entertain callers. I no longer feel that I 
am “out of it” at social gatherings. Do you wonder 
that I so gladly recommend the method that has 
brought me so much pleasure and satisfaction? 


* * * * * * * 


This woman’s experiences is by no means un- 
usual. Over 300,000 others—from school children 
to men and women of 50 and 60—have learned to 
play their favorite instrument or learned to sing in 
the same way this woman did. Read the enthusi- 
astic letters which you will find printed here—sam- 
ples of the kind of letters we are receiving in prac- 
tically every mail. Largely through the recom- 


or on a postcard. Instruments 
supplied when needed, cash or credit. Please write 
name and address very plainly, so that there will 
be no difficulty about the booklet reaching you. 


U. S. School of Music 


611 Brunswick Bldg.. New York 





U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
611 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 


Please send me your free book, “Music Le- 
sons in Your Own Home,” and particulars ° 
your special offer. I am interested in the follow- 
ing course: 


i 
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Beginning Nov. 10th, 1922, nearly all of these club offers 


will be sold at an advance over present 


when your present subscriptions expire, send in your orders 


_— 
THE DELINEATOR 





prices—no matter 


y 


¥ 


now and Save Money. Each magazine in any club may be 
sent to a separate address except where otherwise spec- 
ified. These prices are good until Nov. 10th, 1922 only. 
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Woman’s Home Comp. $1.50 [ «, Rage 
American (To one address), . 2.50 ) dt, 
Pictorial Review. .....$1.50 ) All Three 
McCall’s Magazine ... 1.00 

Modern Priscilla ..... 2.00 
Pathfinder (52 issues) ... $1.00 by Three 
Delineator He iis 2.00 
Everybody’s address 2.50 























McCall’s Magazine .... $1.00) All Three 

















Today’s Housewife *... 1.00\ 
American Boy ....... 2.00J 
Delineator ........... $2.00) All Three 
McCall’s Magazine .... 1.00} 
Today’s Housewife .... 1.00 J 
Youth’s Companion... .$2.50) Beth 


Including all remaining issues of this year 
(1922) and 1923 Calendar Free. ’ 
aa 


People’s Home Journal . 

















ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE 





FOR ONE FULL YEAR, AND MAY BE SENT TO ONE OR TO DIFFERENT ADDRESSES 
































































































































Ada together the Class Numbers for two or more periodicals and Normal Inst.—Prim. Plans.... -$2.00 Our Price > a es 
multiply the total by five. The result will be the — = Pictorial Review .............. = 
Class No. i * $6. ' i areexeeas ear . 1.0 
i—Agventare (Tri-monthly) ers Today’s Housewife ... Each Two-Year Order Sut be sent to the Same 
American Boy .........- 5 pre re ice dress 
23—American Cookery ..... . Musician (For Lovers of Music) $3.00 Gur Pes Publisher’ 
ag ethcenanelnt Delineator ......... panier ae ublisher’s 
g0--Atiantic Monthly ........ 2 American Bo $4.00 
—Baseball Magazine ...... 5 * = - . I \ A steer ee eeeeee ee ° 
oh—Beautiful Womanhood 2 Pictorial Review eee eee ee Ko $1.50 Our Price American Magazine J ee ..-9.00 
7 a... °°. F Modern Priscilla .............. 2.00 Baseball Magazine ............. 4.00 
g0—Century Magazine ...........++++- o ; SH J 1 $1.25 sa Collier’s Weekly Coccccccccccccs 5.00 
50—Child Life .....sseeeeeeeeeeeeerees > I eople Ss ome Journal......... 25 Our Price Cc t Lif 10,00 
30—Christian Herald ...... I I’s M 4 1.00 MOGIEGE DT BINEO cc ccoccoceccecesocs A 
ofa (ioties Picture) "50 : we ps oH ects Coit titel aaa 1.00 Delineator POROCOOCEC ACEC ECO CO 8S 4.00 
4 ier’s Weekly 5 y pelevatenerecesdcovese J . ‘ 
wo borrect, Enalish 2.50 oday’s Housewife — a, ache eines bec ecccccccces 3 .00 
Re OURITY LITE cccccccccccccccccvsccccsescceses \. in e a . 
o—current History 3.00 | Delineator ..........0.-20000- — . .. | ae re 
70—Current Opinion ... 2°00 Everybody’s (T One Address) 2.50 asnionabDle ress CEPKOD CHOCO RS le 
a see 1.50 Harper’s Magazine ............. 8.00 
a Pe rhein is csbaimesuiineaelaseles ». 4.00 i H d Garde 6.00 
80—Education .......... mss Our Price ouse an A ». 
tional Digest .............-. [! 3.00 Christian Herald ............. $2.00 : 
fe--igecationsl Désest *: - 3.00 ll“ .............. 1.50 } Le Costume Royal.............. 7.00 
3-Etude | Musia, Magazine. : - ie Little Folks ..... Lbascne Chveees 4.00 
e eoce « & . 
30—Factory (The Magazine of Managemen = Radio N $2.50 Our Price McCall’s Magazine eoccecccccce 2.00 
50—Fashionable Dress wae ecee cece eeeeeeeeeeeeeeees : 350 AdIO NOWS ...e ee eee cece eeee Mentor .......... Meee tke dates 8.00 
Fi and Stream.. oe 2c ° ° = 
G:—Forbe's Magazine : ey Science and Invention.......... 2.50 ame aE St COP PPE ROOT br 
50—Garden Magazine .. ** : ictoria EET Go ae citieecacdies 0 
H ’s Magazine ... 4.00 . OFIAL NOVICW 2... eee eee eens A 
Houde Dakyean .............: - £00 McClure’s Magazine .......... $3.00 Carers Radio Broadcast ............... 6.00 
a eee : 3:00 Delineator ......cccccsccces .. 2.00 Review of Reviews............. 8.00 
45—Independent .......... 1. 3.00 . ' SUA 0) eee 8.00 
Sl at beaten. paeeaknswiens Ss 3:00 Review of Reviews....... teens $4.00 \ Our Price Scientific American ............ 8.00 
oS peatie on Fan hin. = : 500 Easy Course in Home Radio.... 3.00 J Th} Scribner’s Magazine ........... 8.00 
—_— rten an ‘a es oe & * “* 
13—Kindergarten Primary Magazine - 57s (Sold _in_this club only.) Today’s Housewife ............. 2.00 
So Little 7s BONES a ROD IEOIRORER McClure’s Magazine .......... $3.00 Our Price bea DE Sih bedhecdcapaneens — 
20—McCall’s Magazine............ 1. Today’s Housewife ........... 1.00 BUC ass cee cece sicsscs aces eects 10. 
~~) levee 14. People’s Home Journal......... 1.25 Woman’s_ Home Companion...... 3.00 
40—Metropolitan Magazine ... y z : 
ae sane wiles : — Magazine .......... — \ Our Price 
50—Musician (lor Lovers of Music) < CSIGMCr wo cece eseeesesees eee LO With Pathfinder 
d0—Nation (Weekly) ss =< +. . 5.00 J - rete ee ee ee ee ee eee cseeeeeee 
National po Tad Bena cGeie on ncu Ges ances 3:00 Mother’s Magazine SE: $ .25 Our Price ba ow ade ona PARR ORR nee eed 
N. Y. World (Tri-Weekly)........seeeeeeeeeeeeees 1.08 McCall’s Magazine ............ 1.00 Wi a! res agi MP 16 he US Ste Regenerate 
38—Normal Instructor—Primary Plans. . -00 iscil 00 With Pletorial Review .....ccccccsccscccces ‘ 
40—Qur World - 3.00 Modern Priscilla .............. 2. With Review of Review 
Is—Peonle's Home RR iahbtsdos cnnsscedacns tenses 1-25 j Woman’s gp lege neem Pt By Our Price With World’s Work ... ? an De 
40—P hotopla: AGAZING 2... reccccccrcvcseccccscccccs A H ; s 2. 4 : i ERG eee ee ee 
50—Physieal Culture mee 3:00 l so ge — apaiaagaaaaaaan 2.50 With Today’s Housewife ...............0000. 
| a Roo pote ceccccee + Youth’s OMpanion ........66. 9) With People’s Home Journal. 
—Popular ucator ..... 4 D - rs ’ 9 ee fe eS Oe Oe eee 
50—Popular Science Monthly... .. 2.22.20... ec ee eee 2.50 Cosmopolitan ..............46- $3.00 Our Price With McCall’s Magazine ................... , 
me gg. gale Bpsesencssnacoeeneee bey Good Housekeeping ........... 2.50 With Woman’s Home Companion............ i 
40—Radio | News aoc . (To one address.) hadm _— ~9 SEE 8 s00dKceees Ceccccccce 
5— y i . > i outh’s Companion 
70—St. Nicholas ....... .' ic - Pai : EE AP ORECR ES SOO O:6'0 
87—-School Arts Magazine . World’s \ | a $4.00 Our Price Including all remaining issues of this year and 1923 Calendar Free 
S—School Century ..........0-seeeeeees . Sunset Ma azine 2.50 
40—Science and Invention. : BaZINe ...--.- ee eeee : 
se se es Allg ce ol : a Children’s Costume Royal .$1.00 | Le Costume Royal....... $3.50 
55—Shadowland ss ries ae f Review of Reviews............ SLOG) Ser eere yee cago seseeeee by Needlecraft ......ccccces 50 
17—Sporting Life ........-... : World’s Work 4.00 f ae Wc Ly Popular Mechanics ...... 3.00 
35—Sunset Magazine ................ . a Cee me x06 fouseKeeping ..... 50 Saturday Evening Post... 2.00 
50—System (The Mag. of Business)..... A Harper’s Bazar ......... § Vani ; st.. 2. 
70—Theatre Magazine and Art Calendar 4.00 rs 1.50 Hearst’s Magasine ee | hrc Fair .........00e re 
—Today’s Housewife ’ I a ¥ “ se yarden..... pe Wy Sexsdnceetendecce le 
i dies Home Journal $ - oe ee er 1:50 Youth’s Companion ....,. 2.50 
38—Woman Citizen ............. Saturday Evening Post s $2.00 AGENTS WANTED to represent us in your vicinity. Write 
jm a ae Companion... with your first order for Full Particulars. 
a aeantanten eaeranenamnen The Country Gentleman (52 issues) $1.00 Our Large 44-Page Catalogue, listing more than 3,000 perl 
50—Youth’s Companion (Inc. all remaining issues of odicals and Club Offers, is FREE. Ask for it. 
this year (1922) and 1923 Calendar Free).......... 2.50 
‘ . y » 1 ave T y iR va J 
Leading educators warmly approve the stories BPE es cust Pe lay go oa 


and articles in THE AMERICAN BOY. 


Pro- 


fessor Brande Matthews of Columbia University, 
afier critically reading the fiction in twelve num- 
bers wrote us: “The total effect of your fiction 


is wholesome. 
and self reliance. 
as well as cleverness. 
to become a healthy man.” 


It tends to inculcate independence 
It shows the value of character 
It would help a healthy boy 


America find it a valuable aid in their work. 


In- 


clude it in your school club, and for those other 


boys in whom you have a friendly interest. 


You 


will find THE AMERICAN BOY a positive in- 
fluence for good among the boys of your commun- 


ity. 

















Entertaining, Character-Making Reading Matter for All Ages 


(One Year, $2.50) should be in every 
home. So much every week to cheer, 


(1). All the issues for The Companion for 1923. (52 
numbers.) 
All the remaining issues of this year (1922). 
The Companion Calendar for 1923. 
All of the above, 1, 2, 3, to All New Subscribers. 
THE GREAT ADVANTAGE of sending us your subscription for the above Special Offer NOW is:—You 


Pathfinder (26 issues, 6 months)..$ .50 | All Three 

ens # Housewife ........ seoee 160 f 

,caple’s H J Bate 1.25 TI e 

ae a $2.50 Both e Youth’s Companion 

ol luding. all ae issues of this year and 1923 | to amuse, to entertain, to inform and to lead its readers. 
\lendar Free. 

Radio News ..........-ssccece 2.50 f 

McCALL’S MAGAZINE ........$1.00 |, Both (2). 

Today’s Housewife ............ 1.00 [ (3). 

MODERN PRISCILLA ........ -$2.00 | Both 

Today’s Housewife ............ 1.00 { 





receive The Companion until January, 1924—besides the splendid 1923 Calendar. 





REFERENCES: The Bradstreet Agency, R. G. Dun & Co., Your Own Banker, All Publishers, Continental & Commercial Nat’l Bank, Chicago, Ill., First & City Nat'l Bank, Lexington, Ky. 


Address All 
Orders to 


¢ 
: 


» 4 7 


eee 


DON’T FORGET to ask for our large 44-page Catalogue, containing all Club Offers. It’s Free. 
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LITTLE over a hundred years ago, the stagecoach, 
wagon, canal-boat, and sailing ship were the only means 
_ Of transportation. Cities were dependent upon the sur- | 
A rounding countryside for food, and when they reached | 
> @ certain size they had to stop growing, because food 
"— could not be found for more. Today every little village 
- draws upon the entire world for its .subsistence. The 
’ people of an Iowan hamlet eat wheat grown in Dakota, | 
| fruit from California, Louisiana rice, and Baltimore 
_ oysters; they wear shoes made in New England, clothing 
tye, from Chicago, and use lumber cut in Washington. For 
most of this-change we can thank the railroad, the great 
agency that has done more than any other single factor 
to make modern civilization possible. 
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N EDUCATION, there is \iee one 
goal that we are all striving for, and 
that is to make education irresisti- 
ble; and the responsibility for the 
success of this development rests upon the 
shoulders of the teacher in the classroom 
more heavily today than ever before. 


The problem-project,the socialized reci- 
tation, supervised study, the motion pic- 
ture, and visual education are so many 
attempts to increase teaching efficiency 
through making education more attractive. 


But these are methods only, and the teacher finds 
them like the gaunt steel skeleton of a skyscraper 
—an excellent framework on which to build; if she 
is to be expected to make the structure useful, the 
teacher must be supplied with material. 


These formulae for making education irresistible 
do not imply sugar-coating the traditional curricula 
or a distortion of the old material, but they require 
an abundance of teachable material on an almost in- 
finite number of subjects with the adventurous, the 
dramatic values of significant knowledge exploited. 


What we call education requires a press agent; 
it needs to be headlined and molded into such 
form as will capture the child’s imagination and 
teach him at the same time. Reality is interesting 
enough for our purpose; but only when facts and 
their relationships are presented to the child in a 
way that has meaning and interest for him does 
learning become fascinating. 





Itisonly with material like thisimmediately acces- 
sible that the teacher can give life to modern educa- 
tional methods and make them constructive forces 
at work in the everyday routine of her schoolroom. 

Upon these premises, great educators planned 
and built Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. Em- 
ploying the psychological law of interest in all pic- 
tures, headlines, titles, captions and text, these 
books—for the first time in education—offer abund- 
ant, vital and interesting material for every school 
need. They make the problem-project, the socialized 
recitation, visual education, practical tools in the 
hands of the teacher to be used as often as she 
chooses to round out and enrich the content of 
the day’s work. 


Consider one example from Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia: Railroads. Rail- 
roads are the very arteries of civilization. 
Their work is so important that if they 
ceased tooperate, millionsof people inlarge 
cities would be starving in one week. Yet 
thesubject ofrailroads is almost never ade- 
quately treated in grade schools, probably 
because it has been thought too difficult. 


But the great educators who planned 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia gave 
every subject a treatment commensurate 
with its importance. See, for example, 
how the encyclopedia treats railroads. 


The thumbnail reproductions at the left 
are parts of nine consecutive pages dealing 
with the significant aspects of railroads. 
All the necessary details are presented, 
but presented in an entirely human and 
teachable fashion. The article begins with 
a title that crystallizes education into an 
interesting form. Then it maintains the 
interest on every page. A wealth of illus- 
tration pictures the development of rail- 
roads from the first engine to the electric 
giants of today, and through a specially 
written legend below it, every picture is 
made to tell its full story. This is practi- 
cal visual education. A class which every 
day supplements its knowledge with this 


— Enriches Education 





Makin g Education Irresistible 


type of fresh information finds education 
as easy and pleasant as it is valuable. 


Gathered together in one comprehc n- 
sive article and immediately accessible is 
abundant material for problem-projects 
on many aspects of railway transporia- 
tion. (Here the teacher is aided by a 
separate section prepared by William B. 
Owen, President of the N. E. A., on ihe 
practical problem-project.) 


No teacher will overlook or fail to see 
the value of the tabloid statement wi:.ch 
accompanies the article (reproduced at 
left in full size). This is the character of 
the text, the essence of the matter, the 
points gathered together which study will 
develop. But it is not a dry resume: it is 
the brief attractive statement of the real, 
vital function of the railroad in the com- 
plex life of today. Read it to the class, or 
have the class read it; then discuss it as 
it develops in the article, and the educa- 
tion of the class will develop also, un- 
forced but quickly. 


This tabloid information summarizing 
every important article in the encyclo- 
pedia is only one of the many and varied 
advances that Compton’s Pictured Ency- 
clopedia has made; but they all tend to 
the one goal— the’ goal that we are all 
seeking —education that is irresistible. 


96-Page Illustrated Book 
FREE 


We will send to any teacher, free, on application, 
a 96-page book containing sample pages of text 
with halftone and color illustrations, which will give 
some idea of the scope and usefulness of Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia. With this we will senda 


Book of Problem-Projects 
FREE 


as completely worked out by practical educators. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To any teacher or school executive who desires 
to purchase or recommend these books for pur- 
chase, we will send the complete set, all charges 
prepaid. This is your opportunity to examine a set 
of books which cost $450,000. If these books fail 
to meet your fullest expectations, slip them into 
the container in which they arrived, and return 
them to us within two weeks. 


Fill out the coupon, clip and mail today. Projects 
and 96-page book will come to you by return mail, 
free. If you wish to order the complete set of eight 
volumes on two weeks’ trial, indicate your request 
in the margin of this page below the coupon. 


| F. E. COMPTON & CO. 
| 58 E. Washington St., Chicago 
| 
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Gentlemen: 


Please send me, FREE OF ALL CHARGE, your 
booklet of Problem- Projects and your 96-page book of 
sample pages from Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. i 
I understand that I may keep these’ books and that t!is 
request does not obligate me in any way. 
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COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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